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PEEFACE 

]OjnJng the Post Qraduiite toaoliin^ «tafl, 1 bftt'o hod to 
^otQ my trmw to th* study of the oonatitutionni birtory of ULudn fiMlia, 
» subject in wiiicli jiiy inteieBt waa crojited by the late Prof, J. N, Dm? 
Oiipte, HA. (Qxon). who xcm imr tflflphct in the M.A. olasses of tho 
Presideiioy Colliige. Sutco tlien, f had to uamociata myself \»'ith the 
Curmicli*! Professor of Ancient iiidiku History, and liml tn sfork 
with Aim in manirtion with the first series of lechv™# ho fteJivurwi, 
J had also the good fortmni: of malcbg the ae{piaiiit\nce of Jlr. K. P. 
Jaynswa] of Patna nhnso Icctum on Hindu Polity inarkctd pnietirallf 
n new ora ia the study of the puIitJcal nToltition of Ancient Itidia. 

While Iisctnring to my Rtudents, i piepured the maatUMript of this 
bools by an elaboration of a tynapais of lesstufos prepared for their 
guidance, in which I pmpnsed to give them a hrud cintlinu 
of the polstical eTolutiuR of Tndia. n»rfeiiig the different phases 
of d(>veirt]]ment, along with the caiuies and ciicumjitances that 
eontribated to tlmm, A nnmU'r of sqoh phasis of evnintton am ctnarly 
ilwremiblii, Tho cartieet of those wjw one iu which trihul 
democracy preTOiletl. oiul tliia was pre^minenyy so for the Visiic 
period. Lster on. there wan n dfstmet tendunoy tuwawls eeiitrnliiiAtian 
of aothority and tho growth of regal power, accompoiuod with n 
eorrespoiiding decay of pfjpuLir authority. This tendency became 
strojigor cvnry day tiU from the ^7th Ctmtuty B.O., a movemout for the 
unifi^tion of India waa inaugurated. The morennmt for unity 
onlmbated In the Mamyiv Enipifs which after a time nndciwant 
diamcrii bonn mt owing to variuiiji eanswi . After ficnturias of dtaruptiim there 
was thari^ of the Gupta Empire, Staoc its downial], a spirit of lood 
aepamtiam Coutitoractwf any further attempt at union and the otmggjc for 
dominion conriouwl for ^ After the foD of tho GurJara-pratHianH. thLe 
came to be reducod t« mere tspiabbles for dynastio pretcnrioitB and 
nltirootcly, the perfod of chimlric ntiarehy ended with the Mahomidsm 










VI 


In cniiatnMJting ^in <tf dl fetiche I hftvie f 

a coQ^itietAtinn ol tbn primitive Lm^titutiniiK of thn Ai^ 
tlicji pa^Ls! tn tlin ago of the ond of the miK 

iiDincvlln.|^1y before the the of tbe ^aurya Einpire, Nest, 
di£eas9cd tbo de^'ulAlL of t\mt Binpw togrrthflr with tie efioets ol 
foroi^ iiiTTiadu uhicli dMxirbcd tie tiormal evuliitinn isf politied 
life AOil brought dung with it the of now ideds and 

luAtitutianj{« The renotion wlibb foliowol nnil reiiilted in tbo ihn of tie 
Gupta Empiro Itihi been nest and then the other succeeding 

duiii^rof and modilicntioa^^ all theso b.dog hroLiglit up to tbc BVe of the 
Moslem eonqno&t of India. Suhnequent to that, I hove Attetnptod to 
prove tliu survival nf Hindu inntittitioiis daring tbc ago of Mndaolimui rule 
wflil ftn their modificotiou ot the lumde of the rimqnoroia. Properly 
spcakingi on oocount of Tlimla political life ought to <-wl in^rOr buti aa 
thut will not be complete an acci-^ant of tho Btriiggles Against the 

fordgu conquerura which to the auhsequent feaurrectinn nf tho 
UindiiR^ EuavormI nhaptei^ Kive bcon ndilejl with a vinw to givo nn ooooant 
nf tho OUOOeeSive revivals, the nature of the Hindii-Maakin ptobium during 
the carliof lige nf tlie Pi*thau rtaJc, the ideiiL! ol the neJigioiis rclbftticrs 
liEfu XrLnnk mi l ICavir, who looked tii the pTobfeim! of pulftk^ fRuo the 
hiunant^tlo and iLuivemuJ pnlEit of view^ and the * Ir^ATn ef Chngit^i 
f upjfbQ'iui which ro\Eufc$teUttel[ in the poUbmil pfmfisp^cs of Akhat. 
This has been Siipplciociited by & brief ftccount of the policy i>E Anningznb 
And the ccnseqnent p^vnlt and revivAt of the Hindus, till their drenni 
of restoring the Empire wuh shattered by a new foreigD conquemr, 

Hy origiiml intention waa to dwcuBS tbn evnlnrion of Politiofll Theories 
qnito seporatcly from bhn nccniint of succcs^iiVo phased of politicid 
Itfc^ but* as tlus Rfcinds in tho way of rEsaliamg tho inter-relfltioii 
between politlCAl cOavernerLfca and theories fostc rod by them, and an it 
often TVmkoA us nDderrate tho utflucucae of one on the other, I hAve foade 
it A pomt to di^cus^ the liaea of nvolntiou during a particular psrind and 
to give an account of the political iduiui of tho period Juat after it. This. 

I hope, wTII be a better exposibinn and mote helpful to all inter^tod in 
the snbjcot. 




Both in coanection with the survey of political development as well 
as that of political theories, I have laid emphasis on the evolutionary 
aspect of the subject matter. I have tried to make my own ideas clear 
by pving parallel illustrations from the history of other nations and 
these have been as a rule added at the end of chapters, separated 
from the general narrative. This has been done with the purpose 
that our ideas may not be confused by the analogy of develop¬ 
ments elsewhere in which we hnd some elements of similarity but which 
owing to divergences of time, environment, or political instinct, never 
tally°with one another. It is the more so in India where social and 
political development has been on lines quite different from those of the 
West and only a careful enquiry brings home to us the nature of this 
divergence.-so much so, that it is often difficidt to render the ideas 
expressed by words of Indian vocabulary by using similar anei from 
the terminology of the West. The word PoUly. for instance, never 
connotes the ideas contained in the word Rastra and it is doubtful 
whether the word Rajya can be safely rendered into English by the 

word State, 

In regard to political theories—if we are permitted to use that word 
with reference to Indian speculations—our difficulties are even greater. 
W-e are liable not only to be misguided by the analogies of the West but 
suffer also from the error of rendering Indian words by common 
European equivalents. W^tern analogies often make us forget 
fundamental differences in out system and stand in the path of our 
representing ideas and concepts which gained ground in this country. As 
a result of this, it is difficult very often to be conscious of our 
own peculiarities and Indian workers in this subject do nothing but 
read Western ideas into our history. 

In undertaking the preparation of this work, I have had the 
advantage of being preceded by a number of previous workers. Prominent 
among the works which have already appeared on this subject must be 
mentioned Mr. Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity, a sunUar work by Dr. Narendra 
Nath Law, and the Pint Series of Carmichael Lectures by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar. Mr. Jayaswal’s book is a pioneer work on the subject 
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dud ft atonj-kcpiisc oE Yivlnftbk infunilfttiicici fur ftLtaift warkt-ra, Ou loftny 
poiiiti is roam for diHeniiiLe ui apinton. ycrt tlio work will koM 
ita plum for thft aiiiouftt of eni<lition displayed und tbe impLHag 
iLHTutivu uf ftII idoftlliatiic bistoriiiii. Dr. Luw'r bonk ui also of groat 
vAtois, psp.'Kiiallj t;ho on Boyolty aad the fltio rotrospecit 

appoftded toTrarda tho close. The Pint Sirica of Carmid^ /.ofurer. 
will ftlsu liD of groat luterost, fur tliu »fibriflty of judgment di&^ 
pUyod in it. In rogApl to PolitieiJ Theoriea, wo have thu works 
of Mr. B. K. Sftrkat and Dr. U. Gliuftol^ bat it is TiofoTtnnatO that I 
cooUl not go through the moro reomt work by Dr. Hillobramlt on tbo 
smbjcict. 

For this puhiicition, I nm deeply iridelitcd to my old friend 
Mr. C. M, Se., who not only ciicourftgud tlm idea of publishing it, 
but did livery thing pn^tubk to onnble mo to di* the name. In apit? of all 
thin, howQVcr, the work has boon delayed by the presa imd 1 ragriit to 
odiir only th^ Unit part uf it to my ruudor^^ TLa work hofl to luo^ with 
aufunfivun diOLealliud iiud it will nut podaible to oiL^r tlio soomid part 
before the lapoe of another six monthfi^ This part, whioh hoa already 
Loon taken in hand^ will contain obaptnzH on tbfl Hindu concept of tho 
State as wdl aa oo tbs principlefl oE ludimji soeial evulutiun and in rogard 
ho IlTiula political Ideftl. A niunbor of appoudiccba will be addnd^ diacaii4ug 
im[K>itftat puiiits ru^udiiig audent Indiao Cbronology^ the pnno^plrifl 
of pubUo admin ifit ration and other allied mattcia. 



July, 1927. 


N.YRAYAN OELINDKA BANDYOPADHAYA 
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SOME OPINIONS 

Dr. Hermann Jacobi, Bonn.—I have perused those chapters of your book 
which interest me more directly, and 6nd that it gives an able exposition of the more 
important historical facts and the opinions of scholars on various problems, at the same 
time giving an unbiassed discussion of them. 

Dr. A. Berriedale Keith, Edinburgh.—Your‘treatise brings together in a 
convenient and systematic form a large quantity of relevant material and, what is of 
special value, it displays a sobriety and soundness of judgment which afford every 
ground for anticipating that your further researches in this interesting topic will be 
important contribution to our knowledge of the fundamental factors of Indian Economic 
Life. 

Dr. Sten Konow, Oslo—It is a very interesting and a very great subject which 
you have taken up and it seems to me that you have approached it in a sound critical 
spirit ^ * I am glad that you are going to let us have a continuation of it and 1 hope 

that it will be at a comparatively early date. 

Dr. J. Tucci, Rome -1 have read your book and have sent a review to be 
published in the Journal edited by our University. I appreciate \txy much the result of 
your researches which are such a combination of sound scholarship and deep insight 
into the historical and political evolution of India. 

Dr. Washburn Hopkins :—Your first volume of Economic History of India is 
in my opinion a most excellent work and a good beginning for the whole of the series as 
you have planned, my only regret being that you have necessarily curtailed your exp<Mi- 
tion, so that it presents often the appearance of a resumd when a further discussion 
would have been welcome. I am glad to see that your views historically are so sober 
and so moderate. In the last few years, some of your countrymen have written works 
on the History of India, which cause astonishment and pain to the judicious historian. 
Your work is free of all such faults. 

Dr. Qanga Nath Jha, Allahabad—You have done full justice to the subject 
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Development of Hindu Polity 
and Political Theories 


BOOK ONE 


m:UMlN,4RY 


Indian Political Evolution 
Compared with that of the West 

history of Iiiilia, like that of many couotries of the 
* West, affurdfl ns ample materlnl for a comparative study of 
the political dovolopment of commimities. Varioue causes and 
circumslmices, however, prevent onr realising it. Tho lack of 
a rtjcorded hlaboiy, the utter ahseoce of a chronology, the 
qnaiot dominjxttiTe of history with fahlo and myth—^all stand 
in iho way of our properly studying the evideoces, however 
scanty, which are furnished by onr early religions and political 
Utcmtiiro. We Iobh sight of real historioa! facts which in 
oiir eyes seem to mergo in naytha and these myths again 
pass into the domain of fable. Accustomwl as we nro to hear of 
the absence of free institutions io the East, we reconcUe ourselves 
to our supposed inferiority in this respect and regard these as 
the exclnsivo pateut of the West. We turn to Greoco, to Rome, 
or to the countries of Norlbero and Western Europe for a 
study of free imlitical ioslitiitioOB and regard our own countries 
as the birth-place and the peculiar habitotion of despotic power. 











Hindit Polity jfhi PoUtU'^t Theories 


All tljis, agam, aeema t-i> receive reatly con firm BLior) from 
tlie evidences fnmisliod hy our later legal and mligioiis Hteratare. 
TLe later tendency to ileify monarchy as a divine institution, 
the belief in kings being the muDdane counterpartB of the 
great gods, the atoriea of irresponsible exerclee of authority 
l>y some despotic Hindu kings, described in later cbrouicl^ 
like tliftt of Kashmcrc, the spirit of submission to nuthorit}’, 
ail go to prove the utter abectice of free institutions osi far 
ns India was concerned. To nil superficial observers tlm 
force of this evidence appeai-s to be more thauconcltisive, and the 
average Indian accepts it without attempting to |iroceed further. 

This, however, is hardly true and a care fat study of the 
ancient Indian records places before us facts which not only 
prove the contrary but explain the causes of Indian political 
degeneration. India bus paraecl through all tr3’ing vicissitudes of 
fortune. Beginning with that remote anliqiiily when the Indian 
Aryans were settled on the banks of the Indus and the Jumna, till 
the days when the triumphant might of conquering foreigners 
enslaved her people, she under went aneces^ive cominotinns and 
turmoils, hardly known to other lands. The free communities of 
the earliest periml were exix)«ed to the hostile oitomy or were 
aRsniled by the ambition of powerfnl chiefs. Racial dilTereuces 
or those of classes, alao had their fnU play, and all these brought 
id sneceseive modifications and changes, fu the midst of these 
turmoils, in the midst of the conflict of parties or principles, in 
the midst of commotions succeeding one after the other, her 
social and political institutions were shaken to their very founda" 
lions. The earlier orgaiiisations of her people were modified, 
Societj' was repeatedly* reniodellecJ, govern me tits were repc'atedly 
reconstructed, aud the older and simpler existence passed away. 









indimt Totilkjl Evidiitiott 


foreffrn iiienrBious kd to mmrch^, uiid nimrcliy 
prtvnd the \v«y for new social aud politicni teoaoHtriictiott. 
livery time, n« tho liidiLin tried to resuscitate the ooeiid oTflor, 
he took more care to strengtlica the executive power, as n 
bulwark ngiiriisl anarchy and foreiga dorniaation. The ileeire 
for protaciion of life and property, and an eagerness to ensure the 
conthtuance of the social order, nuide the people part with 
their liberty or the ancient rigliL of eelr-gavcrnumDl. AlonarcUy 
strengthened its bauds. Repeated turmoils hid|)ed the princes 
to cousolidatG peraoiial sovereignty and to eabrert tlie ancient 
democraciee. With the working of the procejio of conHolidatiou 
the elans disappeared. The small states wera idl merged into 
considerable nionarchies, which, on nceonul of tlieir eixe and 
internal diversity, hecame unwieldy for conirut by iteiuocratic 
popular assemblies. Social complexities and rtdigioiis upheavals 
destroyed the homogeneity of the people, Inoaened the lx>nds of 
the tribe, and made the task easy for the growth of pure 
monarchies. Sacerdotalism, also, viewed the problem of political 
discipline from the standpoint of cosmic order, and exioltsfi the 
rising monaTchical authoritj'. 

A critical observer oannot fail to observe the working of 
these forces in the Madhyadcda, even during the Inter 
Br§hm£aH age, There, Royalty woe c.t tolled every day and in 
conrae of time came to be regarded as tlio true govern me utid 
system. Com ]>lexities in aocial tind religious mattera favoured its 
further devutopmenU 'I’lieii came other changes. With the sixth 
century B.C-, which saw the foundation of powerlut empires 
elsewhere and which also ifiaw social and iiitelleciual commotioas 
culminating in the rise of Btiddhistn, Jaioinm and other ajetems, 
powerful forces operated in favour of centmliaat ion and aliaolutisiii. 
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Hifkiif Politj unJ PoUiicitl Thearh's 


Tlie lido of Imporiollani grew iiigbor ivnd Liglior, 'I’iio working 
of the forces tending towards absolutism \tua nssociuted 
with the movement for the utiKicaliou of the country, unrl this 
culmtuated in the Great Empire of the Munryas, ivhicti arose 
immediately with tho Greek iiivmsion of the Pimjab, That 
vast odificc, which for a tioio stood ua a btilwark against foreign 
aggression, was, however, short-lived and crumbled to dust with 
the inaagiirotion of the theocratic propagaDda of Ai^oka. 

India again felt a prey to foiieign domiuatiou. Uor falroat 
fields became the hunting ground of the aavage races of Central 
Asia, Tlie Bactriao, the Greek, the Scythian, tho Parthian and 
the Ku^Sna, wucoessivcly poured into her plains, and doinioated 
on her people till fluothcr upheaval coatributod to tlio rise of 
the Empire of the Guptas, This, after a period of three cen¬ 
turies, was again assailerl Ijy foreign hordes and crumbled to 
dust. After the defeat of the Llaiinish barharians, rival powers 
struggled for supremacy. The couulry was uaors or less divided 
into a large number of principaliltes, some of wliiob remained 
for ever local powers, while others struggled for Imperial 
hegemony. The dtfTereaces of localities became prominent. 
Dynastic wars and conquests became the order of the day. 
As for the people, local autonomy and comniunal self-govern¬ 
ment more or less ensured the continuance of their life am) 
prosperity. The rulers everywhere became free from popular 
control. The only checks that operated on them, were ihe 
limited character of tlieir authority, tho privileges of iho 
sacerdotal or the miliuiry ordcre, or the chances atnl fears of 
sncceaafnl popular rhings. Politically^ iho people ceased to exist, 
their deatitiies were left to he moulded by thoir rulers. This 
became ibo general min. In some of the priacipalitics, the 





ituiiatt Evolution 
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nrrogaiKte of princtjs TruxeU Uigber anti bigbor. TLf> absence of 
roiihti III Lionel cliecka to tbeir aulbority enabled tbem to nseiime 
tbu rolfl of irreftpouifitjlij deapota, oud they often peipetruletl 
tyriinniea tvlucb diitgrace the Simula of any country. 

From tUe above it vTonltl appear that India was not alwitya 
the home ol despoUc authority. As we sbnll see vciy soon, the 
early Indian communities were as free and democratic as their 
brethren elsewhere. Then, gradually, their condition vras 
changed. The same forces whfph operated in Greece and Rome 
or which siibrerted the free Teutonic ipstitiidons and belpcd the 
rise of tbe divine manurcliies of tbe Biiddle Age, acted in India 
also. As a rcaiilt of these, aimilor changes were brought in. 
Democracies gradnully faded into inaigniJicancCt Limited royal 
iKtlbority made place for irresponeibiltty. Tbe people ceased 
lu be maalern of tbeir own destinies and became slaves of 
tbeir rulers Vet tbe bistory of Indian political institutions 
bus sometbing to speak on behalf of ihc gcuiits and temperament 
of her people Fur though there was a change, yet, Monarchy 
never became so irresponsible as in Europe after tbe Reformation. 
The king was venerated—his office was highly extolled—bis 
functions were compared to those of the rulers of the ualveraat 
forces—the Devas, yet the Indian people never accepted the king 
as tbe counterpart or the vicegerent of tbe omnipotent Deity. 
Nor did India ever sec any Ciesar cult as we find in the history 
of decayed Romo after the world conquest, and no prince dared 
to pretend to be invested with “ tbe right divine of priaces to 
govern wrong,'* 

.\lanarcby waa not tbe only farm of government. Republics, 
*'>i, existed—perhaps as numerous and as potent as in the 
Western world. Tbeir history is lost to us. Wc have neither 
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detailed records of the viciflaitudcs of party fortuoo—or tlie 
eervlcea of eminent popular leadorfl. Yet, no one can deny tbeir 
contiDTied existence for afjea or llie true cliaiiacter of their plura¬ 
listic political dieoipline. When their hiHtory is properly studied, 
it will bo found that they were not u wUit inferior to those of 
the Weatern world. Indeed, some of them existed for as long a 
period as AtbaDS at least. In some other cases, in spite of a 
lack of historical details, tbero is eridcjicc enough to prove their 
continued existence for longer periods. 

For a proper atndy, with a view to prove the above sLate-' 
menlfl, wo must begin with an exatnioation of the early Aryan 
political iustitutiona and note the inlliieiices of the environment, 
the political forces operating and ibe ebangea itilrgiluced, wiib 
tbe spread of the race over the plain of Aryfivarta. Next, we 
shall graduaUy note tbe social and political forcea contribating 
not only towards the decay of primitive democratic institutions, 
but the evolution of a higher type of monarchy, descending 
in hereditary succession, tbough still retainiog the He lion of 
popular eleclloo or choice. In this connection we shall proceed 
with a study of the Vedas and the BrElhmSnas and take into 
account the con(trinalory evidence of the Epics which, though 
repeatedly modiHed and rehandled, preserve a very old 
tradition. 

After n study of these, we shall note the leading character¬ 
istics of each of the succeeding ages, observing tbs political forces 
working in them, and see how, after a period of conflict, monar¬ 
chical power becomes supreme. After an historical survey of the 
evolution of Hindu polity, we shall pass on to a consideration 
of political theories and ideas which gained ground in India and 
which on their tam acted and reacted on the popular mind and 
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itinuenced the subfieqtiCDt palitical lifu bf tha cottniry. With u 
View to u Btiidy of the we eUBli try to exemine 

the character of social life, or tiui) out the principles cnderlyiDg 
the gociul eToliitiou of lad la. The relation between social life 
and politics will be next cousidered, together with a history of 
political spcculdtioii lo the country or the schools of political 
thought that gradually aroflc out of the teachings of Bocio>etliicat 
discipline. We f^hsli next pass on to the aiiidy of the Hindu 
concept of the spite or its functions, and the duties which the 
Hiodiia ascribed to the governmental authority, 'rbese will be 
succeeded liy an enquiry into the spcetilationa relating to the origin 
of Society, of Sovereignty or of royal power. The Indian 
concept of law or the legal theory of Ilmdu kingship will then 
be discussed in deUdh fn a subacqnont part wo ahall disciiBS 
the main principles on which Public Administration was carried 
on in India—the various branches of Administration and the 
machinery of governance. 

Id course of the survey of Elindii political tfaeoriee, an 
atUimpt wiU be made to point out tho leading features of Indian 
twlitical evolution. At the same time, while we shall try 
10 point out the similarity bct.ivcen Indian political theoriea 
and those of the West, wc shall make it a point to murk thcee 
features which are peculiar and original to the Indian intellect. 
European scholars have often harped upon ihu deHclency of the 
Indian intellect in political apeoiilation. Many have lameoted ft 
white admitting the excellence of Hind 11 philosophy. Some 
have gone so far as to say that India had no politics and 
the Indian genius vvas deficient inasmuch ns the Tiuiians 
cared little for material advancemeiit, Here an attempt will 
be made to show that they were not lucking in interest in 
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matters relating to the offoira of the world, and devoted as much 
attcDtiou to the eonfiitleratioQ of social and political matters as 
the Wefitero thinkers of the middle »gea or thMc succeeding 
them. TJiej' often attempted to solve supremely important 
social questiaua or topics of politics, aud speculated on the 
origin of sovereignty'— the relation between the state and the* 
individual, the functioua of Royalty or the social aspect of 
political life, as intelligently as the Western thinkers. In some 
cases it would appear that they prove their originality or 
superiority over their Western brethren. 












II 

Sources of Indian Political 
History or of Thought 

It is indeed our raisfortune, that the Indian intellect, while 
it devoted its energies to the cause of Metaphysics and Philo¬ 
sophy, did nothing to preserve a systematic account of the where¬ 
abouts of the progenitors of the race. The Historic spirit, so 
prominent among the Semite or among the nations of the West, 
was deficient in the Indian Aryan. The difficulties of the 
historian wishing to construct a systematic record of the past is 
heightened by the absence of Epigraphic or Archaeological records 
and monuments, which are so prominently lacking in India, 
till we come to the age of Asoka, the Maurya Emperor, who 
made himself memorable to posterity by bis fine instructive 
edicts and inscriptions in the cause of Buddhistic propaganda. 
The lack of these records is often due to the climate which 
preserves monuments of perishable materials but little, to the 
lack of stone or other imperishable materials in many places 
of the northern plain, or to the absence of the instinct or 
custom of preserving memorials to the dead, which still obtains 
in modern India. 

We are, therefore, entirely dependent, so far as the earlier 
and from the point of view of political greatness, more glorious 
period, is concerned, upon literary records, some of which give us 
pictures of contemporary social life while some only preserve 
2 
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non-civnt«mporiiry traditions of past n^es. Proioinf^Ot amooff tbcBo 
latter are the Epics and PiirSnas or the rarioiis otli^r types oE 
liti-ratnre, like the JJHntas oriKiiiallj haaed ett the folklore of the 
cooniTj, but nssimilalod and preserTed in the religious literature 
of some of thfl Indian religious sects. Of these literary records, 
chronologically, the Vedas are the earliest boh tees of rndian 
political history. They are, as is well-known lo all, eoilectloriji 
of hyians, addressed by the Indian seers and sages to the deilies 
whom they worshipped. We do not knew whether we have ibeni 
in their original form,hut ua w© have them, they are in the various 
PftiT'hita collect ioQR. Of iIieHS old Saiphitll collectioiiP, we have 
at present a few rominfi down to ns, by for the larger number of 
these having perished. Among.thcEeagain, the Veda collection 
ia supposed lo represent the oldest material, though some scholars 
have often ascribed a greater antiquity to the SKma hymns,® 
whose archaic language was attributed to their greater antiquity. 
Whether older collBClions of religious fommliia or hyruna existed 
in lUfHcult to decide, but philological coDshlerations make It 
fdear that the Nivids or Nigedaa, of which fragments occur in 
tlie Brillimanas or aro referred to in the hymoe, wore the 
predecessors of the highly polished and developed hymns ol the 
Soiahit5i, The Rik-liymns, especially those of the tenth or laai 
book, though mainf 3 '' religions In their cliaracter, ofLeii throw 
some side-lights on the social and political life. The hymns 
seem lo be familiar with the region of the Supta 
and this extends in the cast to the YamunS, Gangs, and the 
Samyn. Of tliS various Bik collections only one, the SSkala 
^SkhS, exists The SSma V«da, with tlie exception of a few 
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hynans, seems to be based ou material maialy drawn from the 
Bik collection. Of the hymns which do not occur in the Bik 
we have nothing special to note, no new information being 
furnished. The various Yajus collections written partly in 
prose and partly in . verse, the counterparts of many of which 
occur in the Rig-Veda, contain directions for the Adhvaryu 
priests who directed the sacrillcial management. The Vajos 
collections throw new light on the socio-political condition of 
a greater part of Aryavarta which by that time came under Aryan 
occupation. The Atharva hymns, in two great recensions, show 
a familiarity with the greater part of ArySvarta extending from 
the borders of Gandhara to Ahga and Magadha, and are sup¬ 
posed to be more modern, since many of the Atharva hymns 
seem to be based on those of the Bik. But the Atharva as well 
as the Yajus collections both contain very old material, often 
older than many l^ik hymns. 

It is difficult to determine the date of the Vedas. Orthodox 
Hindu tradition scoffs at any idea of fixing the chronological 
limits to the Divinely revealed {Apauru^eya) hymns. The 
hymns themselves furnish us with no chronological data, except 
those that can be gathered from a linguistic or philological con¬ 
sideration, or some supposed astronomical data occurring in the 
hymns. From a consideration of these, however, different 
scholars have come to different conclusions. The late Loka- 
manya B5la Gaugadhara Tilak in his great work Orion tried to 
utilise these astronomical data and thereby sought to prove that 
some of the hyms of Rig-Veda existed as early as the 4000 B.C.® 
Prof. Jacobi adheres to the view that the oldest Bik hymns 


* TiUk. Orion—pp. 206 — 210. 
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08 eoriy as 4000 UC, The Inte Dr. Jlnrliii Uang camo 
to tlie eonclnsiou tliat the Bit hymns were composiid between 
2000 and 1500 B.O., nnd at the same time he poiiUefl out 
that tlio welUciet-elopeJ ami polished ^ig-Veda bymus were not 
the earliest compoaitione o£ the Vedic Arymifi, but were pmeeded 
by the Nigadni*. Nivids and the AhSbs. fnigmenta of which still 
esist in the llilhmajiis and whioh axe referred tu in the Vedic 
hymn a lliemjselves.*^ 

Tlieie is, however, another set of acholara who are iu favour 
of bringing the age of the Big'Veda hymns to a more modern, 
ihongh etiU luicient age. Prominetit smotig llieee may be 
inentioned the names o£ Dr. UlJenberg, Prof. A. H. Keith ami 
I'rof. Maedonnell- Okienberg seems to bolieve that the Big- 
Vinla was cnmposcil about 1100 to 1000 B.C. while Keith and 
Maodonnell would refer tlie composition of the hymns to the 
period between 1400 and 1200 B.O. 

While we cannot accept any of these view's aa repreaeiiting 
the exact truth or even an approximate estimate of the date of the 
Vedas, we may posaibly utilian some dato furnished by orthodox 
htiitoncal traditionfl as recorded in the Kpio or the PurSnaa. 
A detailed disenasion of this is out of place here, hut yet we 
niitv draw the attention of echolaiu to the fact that a comparison 
of the prodiincnl uanaea of the Big-Vedic kings aad those of the 
Kura line as given in the ^UbabhSrata, shows that the Epic 
kernel is nothing hut a traditional history of the latter part of 
the Vedic Age. This will receive confirmation if we compare the 
legends relating to heroes like Sant&uu and Devapi, DhftSra^lm, 

Tiftw, iJnl Ihfliii I* jwsfiod B.C. 
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or Piiilkg.tt wbicL occur in iLe I^iff-Vcdii yr tlieother Sambiiftn 
«inl BiShinimDS. Mon3i^ of the T'cdic patronymicfl occur io 
mciUnerl form in the Epic. 

Froni theBe we may cotite te the concItisioD that soma of the 
hyinuH conhiming these oommoii names wem compoaati when 
The events in the ^f»b&illl§rsta look place. In regard to the date 
ul these hitter, we inii 3 ' put our faith la the paiir&nika trudition 
itbonL a fixed interval subsist in g between the Knrnki?elm 
battle aiul the coronation of th© Niiiidas. Tbongb, thert; may 
he dilTereticea a« to the length of above, we may take this to 
ho lOlD, n reusonable intervnl, which is borne out by the list of 
kioga fiirnisbetl by tUa PuiSnafi. Elsewbere, the renders may 
liuU a detailed discussion but here we take it for granted tbnt the 
Kuruk^tra battle look place in tbe lotb century B.C. A 
aimilnr date is arrived at from the study of the data furnished 
by tbe recorded position of plauets or supposed references to ibo 
contemporary eijuiiioxial position in the Epic. From these 
we may come to the conclusion ibat portion h of the ^ig-Veda 
in their preseiit form existed as early as the ITtb or 18th century 
B.C. eiuce wc must make conceaeion for the lapse of 
seven genenttion .1 of which an acconut is given. The older 

hymns must have been composed prior to tbe ago 2500- 
1700, For tbe Nivida and the Nigadae, fragments of which 
still exist, we must make allowance for another 500 years or 

As regards the data of the Brabmanas, it would be difficult 
to draw any Hoe of demart-iiilon between the 

period of their composition and those of the 

A\Mty II> itifl Vwk-. The BrS-binapas often contain older 

materials than tbe mass of ^iff'Veda hymns and probably 
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Lbey uuiler^'«ut mDililicQtiDii and tlicir language ^thei inwlerntscd 
to keep p&GC witli the cbongea in the epokeu dialect. Taken 
as a fvhdle they may be regardeil afi belonging to n later period 
and thie may be taken to eileod frotu ISOO b>C to 1000 B.C. 

Aa 10 the Utemtui'e eiibeidiury to the Vedas, e.g, the drauLn 
and Orbyu Suima or other allied literature, there is the eame 
diniculty, though it is lessened by the fact that they nre 
undoubtedly poat-Vedio or poal'IlrBUmnuic. In apile of this 
however ocosaiouaHy the material ntilined is very ohL Their 
date may be taken to be prc->Suildhiaiic atul to lie between 
B iJ> to 7t)0 B.C, Tbe DharmnautTaa are oertainly pre* Buddhistic, 
so fur as the material is utilised or so far as the picture of social 
life is taken into consideration. To their present form they are 
ecrtniuly Pr&’1vau(ilyaa and aa eucli existed prior to the fourth 
century B.C. 

The nest great literary nourca of evidence is the gram* 
matical work of PaainL The hiltras of that 
great writer throw much light on the politietd 
and Hoolid condition of contemporary India, PSoini’a date 
is a diyputod one. According to Dr. Ooldalucker and Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, he must have tlouriahnd not later than the Ttb 
century U G. Other scholars, however, point to tiie use of the word 
Vavaua (frirwnfl!/ Lipy^nt Idi'anffui; IV. 1, -U>.) and Identifying 
the Yavattas with the Greeks, bring the data riowii to the Ith 
century R.O, when the Ynvanas or the Greeks came to India. 
This lower date of [’finini is absolutely tinnccnptable, Tlie bulk 
of the Shtras are certainly pre-Du dd hi at in, tlicmgh here and there 
we may have covert alhmiorie Ur the aect louuiled by Muhavh-n or 
to that of ^luHkari Guiiitla. ‘L‘lje author of the shtriiM juiist have 
thutii lived not later than the seveotb ceutury D.C. 
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AFt^f Tfinini, we come to the BudilLiHt cHnoitioil literature, 
w'bich gives us mucli in Format iou aa to the state 
of fiOCiGiy or of poUtioal life iti conlempomry 
India. Though it is supposed by orthodox BuJdliiHlH that this 
literature is coiitemporatioous with the Great Bnddba, yet 
iDlf roal evidence shovta that this aBSimiptiou Is nnt borne out 
hy facta. The tradition recordotl might occasional ly he 
tiifcen to lielong to the sixth century hut the literature which 
has come down to uB is certainly the reauU of auecGfiaivo re¬ 
ductions and moiljficalions. The oldest jualeriul furniahed by 
the literature! is that coutnined in purte of the Viuaya Pitakii, 
i-i^ppcinlly the Attuku and riitiiyatin Vaggus. The bulk of the 
iCikUyns is not much older than the time of the Great Kmperor 
AjJoka, who bred in the third century B.C. To ihe Bfmie period 
must belong the MiihSulddcJ^a eoiumeutary and the Thera and 
Theri gBthi^. The Jatrtksa which are but Buddhist adaptations 
or modifications of the folklore of pre-Bnddhisiia India, comprtee 
one mass of non contemporarj source of evidence Though they 
were rmlucetl to their prcKent form m the sixlh century A U- m 
a place far removed from uorthern India, lUev contain gliiupses 
of the Bociiil life of a very aucleiii period which is often pre- 
Ttinldhiatio. OccasionnJIy, hlfetorical iraditioiis find place in them 
which are contem|iorury with ihe Great Buddha. 

Tiie date of the Epics ihe Rftmayaaa and the JlahSbhBrata 
presents similar difficulties. Based on jmme> 
Tlie E|iit-v raoriul tradilioua rclntlng to the Solar and 
Limar drimstics of AyodhyS ami Dclhj, these in tboit pri.*sent 
form, are itm products of fiHcceaalvo rednetione or rehatidlinga. 
I'.ach contains tradilioua and rccorda belonging to the Vedic or 
Brfthraanle periwJ, though in course of time latfr tDaterials were 
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engrafted on them. Older hookt^ recording the trnditloii fieem 
to hare esiated but these ore now lost. They seem to 
have been reduced to iheir present form daring a period which 
must be token to extend from the sixth century B.C, to the 
hfth century A D. 

Kelt to all we have the evidence BUppHod by the, Arlba- 

the SfanusaTpliitE. and the luslrical 
Smftio. The Arlho^Sstra which is profeHaed- 
ty written by Kontilyo, the Miniater of Cluindnigupta Mauryn, 
gives UH a picture of Gociol life and government in northern 
India during the fourth century B.C. This date of the work 
bus been disputed by many Kuropeoii acholure on very Uiinsy 
grounds hut these hove been very ably met by a number of 
Indiau scholore, ami we may safely draw the conclusion that the 
ArthaJ&jLtra gives m pictures of social and political life of the 
fourth oeutury B.C.* 

Xhe ManusoiphitS in its present lorriii belongs to the 5uAga~ 
kSgva period of Brahmanicai redaction, while 
the other SmFtfes belong to stiljneqiietu 
periods varying from the first to sixth century A/J. 'I'htts the 
present TfigfL.i,valkya Siiirti must have been composed in the 
third century A.D. and contHins dircotioiiR bcM.Iily taken from the 
A^tha^fi^^^^^. Vi^nii belongs to the tUirtl or fourth l ontury A.D. 
The fragments of Brhaspati or KillySyana approximately belong 
to the same agOj while Nftrada iiiiist be referred to a later period. 
The KEmaudaka Niii must have been composed not biter 
than the fourth centtity A.D. The ^ukra*ald-s3ra in its present 
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form must Uav« been written lowarda ibe of ibe IHadn 

rule in, India* (eighth or nintli century A.D.V Tn addilioiit we 
have later Kibaudhfis or work a coropoaed daring the Muaealman 
occupation of ludia- The dates of theeo will be discussed in 
ihoir proper ploce. 

Archaeological records liocome plentiful from tlio time of 
iho hliuperor A^oka* The rock and pillar edicts of the great 
emperor ore the oldest extant of such records. As we pass on, 
iheae becoiuo more numerous both in. Northoni and in Southern 
re* majority arc dated, hnt some 

ojnJji present dillictiUy as to their dales since tne 

dales arc often in eras unknown, or in regnal years. <Jo«ns, too 
often help us in decidiug the age of kintja. Dccnsjonally the 
inscriptions, legends or hguree on thorn throw much light on the 
political organiflfition or life of the couDtiy, 

Last of all, we must teke into consldemlinn the foreign 
aocounta of India. These, occaeioindly, come to our assietance 
and make up for the deficiency of the historical spirit of the 
Indtatia. The Greek accounts of Meiirya India aacrihed to the 
amhaasador Megastheucs and now existing only in fragmeuts, as 
well aa ihc account of the travals of Ftthian, Itsing or Tliuen 
Taang, clear many important deiaits of history and throw 
light on the picture of the otherwise unrecorded paat. 
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Coiutder&lions as to the early 
history of the Vedic Aryans 

XoTHiNO de&oita is kuoirn abottt the early hietory of the 
Aryene We have neitheT hiifitorical records nor even authentic 
traiUiion tthlch cflii throw any light as tO the fact whether the 
Veilic Aryans were an aiitocthonous people or came from rxiteide. 
Moreover, very little is known as to the date of the Bettlement 
oF tlie race in the phtiiLa of HiTidtisthnn or tlie valleys of the 
Tudtis. It 5s onl)' when we come to the Vedic hyinns that we 
find detiiila about the saciai and political life of a well ooUured 
race with a ready-made civilizatiou far in advance of that among 
primitive peoplesi The composers of the bymna cnll themselves 
Aryans in oppusttiou to a people with whom they were io constant 
enmity and vrho are described in the hymns aa n daik-skinned 
people with flat none. Scholars hold different views on those two 
points. In the absence of antheutic records or evidences they 
have relied mainly on itiferencea based upon ciruumstarilial 
cridenees and have attempted thereby to construct u history of 
the Vedic Aryan people. The philological afBnity of ihe Sanskrit 
language with those of Western and Eafttern Kiiropp, fnrnislied 
a clue to them. This similarity in language appeared to them to be 
due more or less to the racial afiluity, which in the remote post 
exisli-d betweeu the forefathers of the Indian people, and the 
anuestorg of the European nations.® Gradually, this became the 

■ Oh* df th* mriini Up pcppulinH thi» tlieftry w#* ilie Ini* Pntf. Mai StHlirr in tpi* 
lecUirM on tte Selibe* ut L*aauip|'« *ai3 tb* Survey of «• e«fly n* ISCtk 
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accepted opioioD of western eavnntfl and they nnine to Iwlieve in 
the past existence of a race, e-g.t the Tndu-Europeans, compHsItig 
the forefathers of the (ndmn Aryausi the Iranians, the Greeks, ilie 
Romans, the Kelts, Teutons and the Slavs, Tho existence of such 
a race was not only proved by plulolugioal affiaiiies, but was con¬ 
firmed b}* the evidence of comparative inythology or of religioa. 
The theory was propounded and elaborated in the bauds" of Pott, 
Lassen, Max ^lilller nud a host of other eminent acholars who 
devoted their energies to the study of the Indo Eiiropeoii culture 
and philology. The existence in the reingie past of such u race 
being almost regarded as certuiu, the vedic 

OEpeitPuifon lA in ili4 « i * 

wiBindl Uuin* a£ thfl Aryans came to be regarded os immigrants 
In,lo-E......outside to rndla, and some of these 

scholars devoted their energies to the finding out of the Original 
Ilome ” of the Iiido'Europeau peoples. At one time various 
regions of Asia, especially of Central Asia, were favoured luore 
or leas as tho home of this people, though there were differences 
among the scholars aa to the exact location of this original 
home. After a decode or two, a number of Bchohirs camo who 


" Tliii* Aiddimt fegariled Kunbiuir «w tl«» I'^tlle numklnJ, Hv fiJIorted by 

■1. G. Rhoff,^ wild Iirt'kwS ui»n ifnetn* «» tlic oriigliuJ bf>tM d£ tlis InniKti md JileF 
fli), Pirtt, Lmhs, md Otiinm, ■ll flipr«i«l tbiif i/lherenpa [,} th" Ccutril Aii«D Ihmrj* 
Ii w*i poputsnud by Mfllfer. tcid 8cUWvlwr t to IflHJ 

Tiie mrliett to rtiw tb*ir «!« BBsiiiPt ilif» OontrU Ariia hypotbe»i* 

(Iflaij. Fiifk (tsasi, B«iif*r, Ge5s?r ttwi)- lisnj Cuoo Utampiod 

mooaovor to doiuoliih tbo #*iimplion ihol Ary*n blooJ wm efrt**tin»i»* wiilt Afyoii 
■patch. H* w follow^a by Sohmidl wW Mv aipltDtliwua to l1i« ori$in of tha 
,rilIvKnt l«Dj}«»gi!«, * mutliil Wo* IQ Ilia oU Miipmtiwi iJiwry. To ISM, E'dbrOck 

albigntiKr tba uiftono* of a Hnlform Aiyia ipwcli. Toougti for who* Itnia tW 

oldtf liypcnhrta wliinwl MiAiiy adlitrenl*, 3f*l mbultM and wiw c«ft» to ftwnf 

tha BifreptM grijjlft of Hi* Aiyaoi. PwialBWil among Uieae wenj F, >llU3ar (IBTS), 
PAtobc II3T9J, Llv^Taoaehcult (1080), Rcbriulor, and Penha. 
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favoured tUe riew tbat the orifjliml borne tras in Kttrope Am] not 
in Aaia. 

FiiTiber enquiry brnijgbt in a greater divargonoe of opinion. 
AntliropologjstSj who during tbe earlier period of the history of 
tliB science, nitaclnjil great importnneo to lingniatic affinity an 
proving the connectione of the raoos, more and more came to 
discard tho view llmt race is intimately connected with language, 
borne of tlie pre-eminent auioug them recognised thal. tbe 
profletii races of ibe world are more or li-na tniscd and that 
langmigo is more often no stiro tost of race. Protintmnt among 
these were tho Frencb miTanta, BrcM:a and Topi nan], and of late i 

tbesa views ore gaining grotmfl day by day. Tl 5 e term Aryan, 
came to be regarded as merf'ly one, forced into the domain 
of Anthropology, hy philologists (see Flnddeii and Keave, 
p. 419), 

While the scepticism of the anthropologist, nod con* 
seqnently of Bomc philologtsta went on increasing, the lahmii's 
of archaeologists carna to be rewarded with hopes of eoccess 
arising out of the surer data of inscTibed monuments and 
remains of the races of the past. Esca vat ions everywhere 
brought to light moniimenUi and neoorda, which put the 
scholars in a better position and enabled them to dieperiKe 
with "o priori,” liypotheaes and ageumplious and furnished 
them'with new clues to the mystery of the past. Time it was 
iu Egypt, in Crete, and more recently in Wostfirii Asin. Jn J 

Egypt the Tel-el Amarna letters were discovered ns early an | 

ISSO. Theflfi remarkable documents threw \ 

flndt'' new light on the races of Western Asia, and 

were eiXJti followed by more interesttug 
finds. Thus as early the year 1905-6, the efforts of 


1 
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M. Wiiickler'^^ lad to the discovery of ilia remarkable recnrtlB dni; 
up St Kyai, the seat of the Hltiite eulturc, and these 

brought to light accounts of racea akin to the Vcdic Aiyaii* 
They revealed the eiisteaw of raees like ibe Mitnnai or tlie 
Kossiten, who iu the aecond miHeoluni H.C. were settled 
ill various places in Western Asia. Each of those hud a 
coustderable civilisatioa, used metals, and had made a coDSt- 
flerablc advance In agririulture and the arts. Tlio Kasaites 
ruled in Tlabylonja which their leader Ontidosh captured in 
171 > B.C. from the lust monarch of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon. 

The new conquerors of Babylon were of a dilferetiL fitcick 
and undoubtedly bolouged to tbe loJo^Enropeati race. They 
seem to have been Aryans and nilefl as the ruling oligarchy in 
Bouthern JJesopotamia for luora than six cenlrtriee. Some of 
the names of priueea of this race have come down to ns atid they 
have heen pronounced to bo certainly Aryan, 
Tlio KaMii»c. amoDg their gods, WO find names which 

point to their rdigiou beiog closely connected with that of the 
Indian Aryans. Thus, ibeit chief gwl was Suryssh (Sflrya), 
Two other vedlc deities figure among them- Thus the vwiic 
Muriit occurs as ILiruttash. The word Bugash also denoting the 
(Joildieud, seems to be akin to the vedic Bhaga. 

In rcgiirtJ to the Miteuui, more intercating details have come 
lo liglu. Not only have we io the Ti-UbAmarua records 
the naniea and doings of some of their kings, but wo have among 
these recoi iis, the letter of a Miiaunioii king to a Pharaoh and 
also Uie st'iry of muriial relationa existing between the kiDgs of 


» piaWiilH-'l ft fliiJiitunri' vi lib Hudiisjjt in 1>- 0. O, 36. 
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Slid the nilera of Mitauni,** The nanies of mnay of the 
Uitajini kings have been found to be Aiyaij. One daughter 
Tli* ilitauni king Dii^rnttfl {Diitfuratba f) was 

married to Auieuophis IV, and Ihe klter had 
a sou by this Miianni wife Gilukkliipa This prince who atyled 
himself Akhenaton, became a devoted worshipper of the BOti 
god and discanled the olil Kgyptiao riteH. 

Another important record is in the form of a marriage 
treaty between the nittite conqueror Shubbillima and Tuah- 
rutha a son Maltiuaza-t Wo have the eaumcration of a large 
number of Arpan and Semitic deiiiea ivhoae blesainga are in¬ 
voked. Of the deities of the former class, we have the names 
of the vedic Indrn, Vanmo, and the NSsatja twins. 

Glueely conoected with tiic .\ftt:)uni were the Harri or Arri, 
whose kings Arhilama und Shnturna were the enemies of the 
former, Tho Harri also were Aiyane, ae they have been 

prononuced to K a considemtion of some of their recorded 
names. 


* tl']Hck]*r » tunmary uf Imi aa(l!ii(<ii in M. U. 0 . G. Nii. it 6 09 ^ 7 ) »od 

0 IQ a L. Z. (IfilU}, Tits tfitino ij-m of Lhi Hittito trwey wm Buiilju^od iq isie mJ 
V “nit Liltratuw 




t Tii- wmmuiLls ijnqu.nwt, af fll2 fiqr., rqinqini. tihdwii,b=™J 

tlm M»h Ihm winch «rc wrffu,,, ii, Bahyiqqian This wmoc* iciipt 

(lELii not y«t Uhel 4£LHL'KpfHs<ri?il, 

T«i.hr.tl^ UM. (<, H«.ih ly ntn rf hi. ih,roc,,on MiUnH d«|ln,d. 

A ion uf tbfl klfl Wijuim k<hf wnq tlte favour uf ihg gittlt. kiinj SltuLWTHliwjfta 

who I^lunscl lum to hi. klr^pl.™ and g.vo l.irq hii Ihughter. Then, iu wawcliM 
witlHI»u»m.«uwu U4iv<juvoaition u£ blu.!ng« In tMi tn.ty. The ipfrit o£ thli 

(r«lr i* elid iutm.lipg, for ShiilAilitliniM diow.hi. .tiD-ia-lAw frecifojs te liko .. mttry 

wacMWDW mn-™ f^r hi. d.ught«r, thepu,i,ign m gy,f whUu 

TM ngiil UJ iiaccmioD ii tlifi chilil of y* wift 














Early History of the Vedic t/Jryatts 
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In regard to tbe Hliliten tbptnsekcs, their racial ideBtitiir 
ta yet far from being cleared. They seem to have eonUiined 
tUveriie sectiosa racially dilTerent among them and some of 
tfae8<t were Aryan-speaking. Thns, more recently the researches 
of Bcholars have proved the existence of some of the Sanskrit 
odd nmnerals.* 


j. Aihry fr^*t lifoUfi. It ti ti» bi aul«J lliat llift in V AsJia k nnt eUanpKl 

into ♦h* nw in ill* lirtiniaia^ Tbd« wwT^ifiwcur *1 Satiftlcrii w^ird Tfniaiiq! tu flu 

ii 3 ii:Tipt]<in bPfw-ili.*lHrTi frftm thi K/nt TJw U*ri* »»• Rn ainmilllift (iMflf 

wlir*h WAJ nfit knawn t« the Eg^lillAni «■ the BAb^lgiilnu.. TIi* ^JT>tiaaf keww the um 
of the Ikficw frtiiJi tlie HykiM cenque^t, Tiie [kliyJcihliin hnJ liy wwl itM^^ning 

horwt Lnlrf on. U iVAi ^ aas of the 8oe J*ne*s] : Ei[mm^bAr 

pr*UM Akid p. 3^7, Sofliraer, Boghnskyoi SltnJien 4 aI*o Hugo WlncMcft 
MitthtfUungirD dof Q^itAifituiii t>ri.#nt nf» ^7.] 

TmSI FArnr E Z_ D- Jl, O. Die noht SlprAdlwD ilir iriKrif ten. Thii tfwAty 

VIA dieoeleered by Wilnekicfflt BcijijT^iiiii-kyoi in 1306 Hi* [j*rU*J ETflQjlAiJflfi cwm in 
1310 Aiiil in ]3t0. 

For the foil neenuut of ibii t»ityt *ve Li.tekinibdl—Ani«iten Journal nf Bernttio 
]iingu*gr*r Vot XXSVU April 
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The Indo-lranian Contact 
and Settlement in India 

TnE evidence thus /urtiiebed above is nndoTibtedly iuteresling, 
for, though it does not help in fully eleariug up the Tneial 
identity of the vedic Aryans, or their original [intue, ivo may nt 

least know that some sections of the vedic Aiyaus, nr anme of 
their oloae kinsnien were once roaming about Western Asia 
(luring the second and third ttiilleninins BiC^ and that some at 
least settled down to foiinit monarchies in various regions, till 
they were displaced by other races. 

The next hiatorical evidence we have, is that anpplied 
hy the evidence of the sacred liooks of the Iranians. As proved 
’by the lato Dr. Martin Ilaug, Dr. R, L Milter and various other 
acholara, there wan a strange similarity existing between the 
religion and ritual of Iranians and the vedic Aryans, This 
could not be merely aocidental, and so far aa our inference goes 
this close resemblance was due either to a oonunon origin or a 
close contact in the remote past. It is not the place for 
discussing the ejuestion of racial affinity or contact in detail here, 
hut ibis ranch is quite dear, that the two races wera akin to one 
another, had lived in cbee proximity and had followed the same 
customs and had spoken almost the eame la n guage. 

Later on, differeacea had arisen, and the two races had fallen 
apart. nUmin and social divergences had widened the gulf of 

in 
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iliffercncfis. In the irnnian, elements of MecHaii Aiid prohably 
of Elamite culture had penetrated. Perhaps eoiiie religieue 
teacher gave a nciv turn and shape to these dtllerenceft. The 
dualiatie metaphysics of Iran, which aurlbiited 
iniii«iiii ami IhhIuum. creation of the world to the two forces, 

e.g, of good and evil, arose, and consequeutly the Deva- 
woiBhipping Aryan came to regard the Asura-adoring Iranian 
as a bitter enemy. The ttvo quarrelled and fought and after 
a bitter struggle separated, one migrated along the Kabul 
valley and descende<l into llie Punjab and extended over the 
plain of Hiudustan, tlie other reinained In the old home and 
developed it^ o^u culture in the lunil of Iran. 

Such, probably, was the history of the forefathers of 
the vedie Indiana, We know not whether it may Ite regarded 
as true. The time is not yet come wiieu we can pronounce 
the riuol word on the race history of the past. At present, our 
knowledge is not far from being ccintcmpiible. To unveil the 
mystery of the past, scholars are yet to work, to dig up the 
records of the hoary past which lie slntmded in mystery Ln the 
old centres of lha Elamite or Median culture, as also in those of 
Sumer atid Akkad. Then, aud then only, will be cleared up the 
veil of mist acd iiucertaioiy which remote centuries have cast 
over vestiges of the past, which have survived in spite of the 


destructive forces of nature that have acted for ages. 

In the next phase of history succeeding that of Indo- 
Iranian contact, we liriil the ancestors of the vedie lad'ana 
calling themselves ATyuos (a term used by two races in history, 
eg.p the Iranians and the vs'lic Aryans) settled in India, priding 
in ibeir hallowed Lmd of the " SaptmSindbavah," invoking the 
assistance of the gads against ihe enemies that tneuACed their 
4 
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culture asd constantly praying for prosperity, weal lb, obiidrea 
and happiness. All there form the subject-ioattor of hymns 
composed by their sagea and we have a large umnber of these 
coming down to as in colieotioos embodying them nnd known 
as the Sftipibitie of the Vedoa. 












The Aryans and their 
Ethnic Environment 

The vedic recordH, as we Iwive eeeu, tell us nothliif^ about 
iJje original home of the Atyane nor do they give hh a detailed 
account of the early tribes or elanSi or their ruliDg families, 
it Ib only incideoUtlly that the hymns give as oecasional 
details of the social or political life of the people. From, 
iheHa ire find a community divided into n number of tribes 
hardly aetlted over a fixed habitation, and constantly moving 
fonvard in search of new territory for colonisation and ex¬ 
pansion. In the midst of this advance, ocostant wars were 
taking place between the advancing settlers and their enemies, 
the original owners of the soil. The latter, at least some sections 
of I hem, had a ttained a considerable cnltme, were organised in 
lr1l)ea, bad forts of wood and stone, had handn of warriors 
to protect their own interoats, and had accumulated gold 
and silver. 

These fought with the new-comers, and the war continued 
with varying succeas on both fltdos. Uitimately, however, the 
new settlers became vlctorionj. The conduct of the struggle is 
descrihed iu the Vedic hymns and thongh we have no systematic 
account, we have occasionally the names of the heroes on either 
aide, and descriptions of important batUes. 

The ehemtes among whom vedic Aryans lived seem to have 
differed net only in colour and speech hut also in mnnnera and 
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religion. The hymns speak repeatedly of the DSsas* and Dasyust 

and describe them in terms of contempt generally used by a 

conquering race to the conquered one. The words still survive 

in our literature and mean a slave or an outlaw. Some Vedic 

passages throw light on the ethnic characteristics of the earlier 

Kthnic characteristics races with whom the Aryans had to fio'ht. 
of the Aborigines. x 4 .L i -i % ^ 

i 11119, many of these describe the enemies as 

having been of dark complexion while others describe them as 
being of short stature, flat nosed (ana.«)f and of hostile speech 
{mrdhra-vac) § Other passage-s constantly dwell upon the godless-" 
ness of the enemies, their faithless nature and their constant 
enmity. In many others passages Indra and the other gods 
of the Aryans are praised for having enslaved them or driven 
them to the hills. 

Judging from all these we may come tojthe conclusion that 
these descriptions point to the existence of the Kol peoples or of 


"o having their own forte (gflradil, purah) and 
their clan* (Vitoh). Their reliRion wag also different. See Vedic Index I. 357. The dSsag 
had cooaiderahle wealth. The leading daeaa mentioned are IlibiJa, Cuninri Dhuni. Pipru 
Varcin and Samhara. ^ 

t Daayu -The origin of the word is doubtful, but it is quite clear that the term was 
B V 7”" ■« iiHi e<rf. 

«... '« 

The use of these words is almost similar to that of the slave or serf applied bv 
the victorious Teutons to the early Slavonians. ^ 

hoatil'^^'T'''*'’ '* According to son.e..it meant men of 

hostile s^ch or immtelhgent speech. The expre^iion is use.1 towards the aborigines, the 
Pa 9 ie and even to the .4ryan Purus (R. V. VII. 1813.) 
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the pre-Dravidian substratum which even now forms the 
predominant element in the population of India. 

While this is generally true as regards the mass of the 
pre-Aryan population, there is indeed unquestionable Vedic 
evidence proving that if the majority of the people were 
savages, there were communities of a different character 
altogether. Some of these seem to have undoubtedly attained 
a considerable civilisation and this fact is proved by the constant 
references in the Vedas to their cattle and gold which Aryans 
coveted. In more than one place, we find prayers to Indra that 
the devotees of that god might have all their gold, their cattle or 
the wealth they possessed. Such passages prove beyond doubt 
that at least some sections of the enemies were metal-using people, 
Civiiize<l people prior who Owned herds of Cattle and Were civilized 
to the Arsane. enough to know the value of gold and silver. 

In many other places we have references to the forts of these 
enemies and occasionally these are described as d^asi or made 
of iron. As we shall see later on, there existed leaders or kings 
among these people who had numerous forts and fighting men 
of their own and in the case of one of them, the non-Aryan chief 
^ambaray he proved a formidable foe to DivodSsa. Their 
alliance was coveted by many Aryan kings. 

'I’he question may now arise as to the identification of these 
civilised communities. There was indeed a time when the 
majority of the European scholars believed that the pre- 
Aryans were mere savages, but now that pre-historic studies 
are advancing a little, we have certain though hazy notions of 

® Other sticli hostile chiefs are meotioDed, Cumiirh Pipru, 

Varciu and some others, ^amhara is described as having had 100 forts. He was an 
enemy of Divo-dasa. who gained the victory only with Indraaid. 
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the existence of a pre-vedic civilisation in India. The following 
questions now arise :— 

1. Who were these civilised peoples who lived in Northern 

India at the time of the Aryan settlement or prior 
to it? 

2. Were they the forefathers of the Dravidians ? 

3. What was the influence which they exercised on the 

Aryan culture, especially on their political insti¬ 
tutions ? 

It is difficult to give clear answers to these questions but 
many scholars have inclined to the view that the more civilised 
sections were Dravidians, while the rest belonged to the pre- 
Dravidian races of India. At the present time, philological and 
ethnological evidences go far to prove the existence of the 
Dravidians in Northern India in very early times. Not only have 
scholars detected tlie existence of isolated Dravidian-speaking 
communities like the Gonds or the Oraons in Northern India, but 
have come to the conclusion that even the Brahuis® of distant 
Belucbistan are racially and linguistically a branch of the 
Dravidian people.t Over and above this, a number of Dravidian 
words have been detected in the Vedic and post-vedic Aryan 
speech.^ 

Now, when we come to discuss the influence of pre-Aryan 
cultures upon the Aryans polity, we admit that it is quite possible 

• BraLuis.-For a detailed account of the Brahuie of Belucbistan, who form a 
“ Linguistic island ” in the midst of peoples speaking Indian or Tranoid tongues, see 
,Tlie Brahni Language by Denis Bray— pp. 8 to 19. 

t Caldwell History of the Dravidian Language—pp. 567-79. 

t M. Sylvain Levi’s Article in .loiirnal Asinfiijne (1024). See also Carmichael Lectures 
senes 1, chap I. ’ 
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and probable that such influences have been exerted both directly 
and indirectly. Whenever two races meet, they are sure to be 
influenced by each other. lu India, as elsewhere, borrowings 
have taken place and the process is still going on. Some scholars, 
Sumero-Dravidiaii however, go further than this and attempt to 
derive the culture of the Aryans entirely from 
the Dravidians. One of the first to propound such a theory iu 
more recent times has been Mr. Hall, the author of “ Ancient 
History of the Near East,” who, in investigating the origin of the 
Sumerian culture, attempted to identify the originators of the 
Sumerian culture with the Dravidians. The latter, according to 
him, migrated to Suraeria, either by the land-route along the 
coast of Beluchistan and the Persian Gulf, or went thither by sea. 
Hall’s theory is based more or less on the comparison of the 
ethnic type represented by the early Sumerian statues with the 
average facial type of the modern Dravidians. Mr. Hall went 
further than this and made the bold statement that the 
‘‘Aryan Indian owed his civilisation and downfall to the 
Dravidians.” (P. 174-footnote 3). 

This theory, though bold and ingenious, however, rests on 
no solid foundation. The attempt to trace the origin of Indian 
culture is commendable, as well as that to establish a connection 
between India and Sumeria, two ancient centres of human 
culture, and this is suggested by many circumstantial evidences. 
Yet such bold explanations are hardly scientific. India has been 
an earlier centre of human culture than is ordinarily supposed 
to be. Very little has as yet been done to clear the history of 
past civilizations in India. Arcbteological excavations in India 
are as yet very little advanced. j^Iore evidences are forthcoming 
and these may lead to more startling discoveries. 
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Thus, veiy recently, while the question of Dravidian influence 
was being hotly discussed, the excavations in the Punjab 
and in the Sind valley carried out by Mr. Sabani and Mr. R. D. 

Banerjee have proved the existence in the 
Recent sideliglite. remote past (anterior to the Aryan settlement t) 

of a civilised race whose remains consisting of pottery, both 
imglazed and glazed, figures of animals, clay-seals, coins, burial 
remains, pots and vessels of various descriptions, have come down 
to us. These point undoubtedly to the existence of a civilized 
people who lived many milleniums ago in the Indus Valley. To 
this must be added the evidences furnished by excavations in 
the Tinnevelly district or those furnished by the megaliths which 
are found in so many places in the land of the Dravidian peoples 
of present-day India. These latter have been studied by eminent 
scholars like Brncefoote, Rea, Beddie and a number of other 
scholars. Moreover, a few years ago the labours of Mr. Yazdani 
of the H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government have brought to light 
the existence of some queer marks on pre-historic pottery found 
in Rajgir and other places. These have been found to bear close 
resemblance to the script of the Minoans and other races who 
belonged, according to Sergi, to the great Eur-African race of 
the past. 

It is idle to waste our time in discussing these, especially 
when we are examining the early history of Aryan political 
institutions. Precious and valuable as these remains are, they, 
are sure to furnish a key to the mystery of races and of race- 
contacts in the pre historic past. For a scientific enquiry we 
must wait and work patiently, refraining at the same time 
from bold and outlandish theories, without any reasonable 
foundation. Our conclusions must be soberly drawn, and must 
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rest on clear evidence. Any other theories, however ingenious, 
should be avoided. 

Yet, unfortunately, such a priori theories are very coiuoiou 
aud often arise out of a desire to undermine the past greatness 
of a race now politically low. Regrettable as it is, this has often 
been the motive for such bold suggestions hardly b^ed on 
facts. As for ourselves, while we admit the existence of civilized 
races in India in the past, we should be careful not to attach 
importance to such theories. Our knowledge of the past is 
now too insigniheant, and to attempt such easy solutions would 
be boldness amounting almost to an enormity. Insuperable dilh- 
culties stand in our way. First of all, we know nothing about the 
extent of civilisation of the early Dravidians. Their earliest 
records show a great intluence of Aryan culture on those people 
while the extent of borrowing from them by the Aryans is very 
little, as is proved by the evidence of philology. Moreover, we 
know too little of the beginnings of Aryan culture and even if we 
believe for argument’s sake that the Dravidians were a highly 
civilised people, it would be mere FlueZ/en logic 
Brilliani conjectures. the Dravidians were a 

civilised people, the Aryans owed everything to them. ^ 

On the other hand, fair mindedness aud scholarly impartiali¬ 
ty is sure to recognize that whatever might have been the 
locality or the origin of the Aryan culture, it had undoubtedly a 
continuous connection with a cultural-system existing in the hoiry 
past. If we take the important culture-words of the Aryan 
vocabulary and examine them with the help of philology, the latter 


• For a fuller .li«c.i«.sion of ll.e .iue«lion «cc ll.e InUclttctioi. to CaUUvcU’, Or.muwr 
ul lU*J Dnivitliuu 
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science will prove the existence of language or languages in 
which the same word occurs in the same or in modified form. 
Similarly, if we take the words denoting metals, family or 
kinship, the principal occupations or the chief implements— 
nowhere a single borrowing can be traced to the Dravidian— 
but we have counter-parts in the Avestan, the Greek, the Latin, 
the Teutonic or the Slavonic. 

In one of the appendices added, such a comparison will be 
made to refute the theory of wholesale boirowings from the 
Dravidians. For the present we regard the theory of Hall and 
his followers as a piece of brilliant conjecture and refrain from 
answering the ({uestion ” who borrowed from whom and to what 
extent. We have very little means of giving a clear answer 
and we must wait for further materials. 
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Aryan I'S. Dravidian 
Ideals and Institutions 

As the result of a critical comparison, we recognize, in the 
Aryan and the Dravidian, two different races with divergent 
cultures and our conclusion seems to receive confirmation from a 
study of the socio-political organisation or ideals of the two races. 
Such a process brings out very boldly the differences between the 
two peoples and the contrast appears more and more clear to us. 
These have subsisted and still subsist, in spite of centuries of 
action and interaction and in spite of the closest possible associa- 
tion. The political ideals as well as the social polity of the two 
races were different and it would appear from a* contrast of the 
characteristics which still survive. Thus, the one stood for and 
even now clings to matriarchy, but the other rejects it with con¬ 
tempt and scorn. The Dravid, by nature more conservative and 
intolerant, sticks to his own institutions and to the practices of his 
social group with a tenacity entirely absent in the other race, fn 

Clmracterwticsoftho religion, equally imaginative, both worship 
two races. deified forces of nature, but while the 

Dravidian inclines more towards appeasing the malevolent forces 
of nature, the Aryan with his fondness for abstraction devotes 
himself more to a rationalistic explanation about the relations 
subsisting between the Deity and his created world. By nature 
the Dravidian is credulous and docile while the other is 
more liable to doubts and questions and given to metaphysical 
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e-quiries. In poliwallire, tl.e Dra.idian aclhetea “ore to a 
communiatio ideal. Ho reliee less on the alale, and “ 

the eltoruof bis groop, while the ‘^''1'““ 
upon the central political authority. These are le 
prominent characteristics which have survived to our own 

days. Of course, centuries o£ blending or association have un- 

douhtedly modided the original slate of allairs. Each 
influenced by the other. Each has yielded sonne ^ “ 

the other. Each has imbilied something from the other. 

centuries have tailed to obliterate the past. 

The struggle between the two races with so divergent ideal 
went on and before long the Aryan became the master (so ar as 
northern India was concerned) of the other race, imparted some 
thing of his own culture to the conquered, yet not tailing 
assimilate something from the other. In He south 
„f the nravidians retained its individuality, bill with the adiance 
of Brahmanical •teachers and adventurers, the principles an 

ideals of the race were also wholly modified. 

Wo have no direct historical account of the political instilu- 
liims of cither race. What was tlio relative position of Ihe 
oulliires of the two races in this respect must yet remain an 
open question. It is dilEcuIt to tr.ace any direct inQuence of he 
Dravidian polity on the Aryan, but this much is quite clear that 
the profenco of a race of cidtured enemies modified the course 
of political development so far as the Aryans were concerned. 
The inQuence was partly <lirect and partly induced by opposition. 

With those who regard the Aryans as mere savages but 
more hardy warriors and point to their martial qualities as the 
sole cause of their success, we do not agree. The Aryan was 
intellectually superior. Along with his intellectual qualities he 
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was a more successful warrior and owed his success ec^ually to 
these warlike qualities and his higher military organisation. Not 
only was he an expert in the use of the bow, the arrow or the 
sword, but he knew the use of the horse and this made him 
formidable to his enemies. From the Rig-veda we have ample 
information on this. 

We know, moreover, that to protect the bodj% armours and 
- „ coats of mail were used. We have repeated 

cf the HIIC- , i \ *l Ct 

eetw of the Aryan. mention of the the Kavaca, tlie bTpra, 

Draft or the Pi^ofiga. These were generally uf Ayas or the 

third metal which the Aryans used extensi\ely. 

To add to these, the Aryan warrior excelled in another 
liranchof warfare, e g, the use of the horse and chariot. The use 
of cavalry in war as also of the war-chariot undoubtedly made 
him superior to the enemy. The chariot was freely used. Jt 
was covered with skin or hide of animals. Occasionally, it was 
covered with metallic ]>latea to protect it from the enemy s 
weapon, d'he large use of the chariot caused the growth of a 
special body of craftsmen, the Patlinkani?, who came to occui>y 
a specially high social position. War also gave rise to tlie im¬ 
portance of the military class, the K?atriyas, as we shall see very 


soon. 





I'll 

Constitution of Aryan Society and 
Socio-Economic Organisation 

Befobe we pass on to a study of the political institutions of 
the Vedic Aryans, we must make some further enquiries about 
the constitution and organisation of their society. Enquiries of 
this nature are of supreme importance in connection with the 
history of the evolution of political life, since political evolution 
depends to a large extent on the environment as well as social 
and economic organisation. Minute enquiries being out of 
place here, we shall merely confine ourselves to a discussion, 
firstly, as to whether the Vedic Aryans came and settled down 
in India in one and the same epoch or came in successive waves, 
nomogeneity of the Secondly—whether socially and politically 

they were a homogeneous people. 

An answer to each of these questions is important but un. 
fortunately lack of proper data makes our task diflBcult. In the 
absence of real history, we are compelled to depend either on 
the interpretation of tradition or on philological or ethnological 
considerations. As regards traditional (embodied in the Epic or 
in the purSnas) accounts, we have in them no explicit references 
to successive immigrations or settlement in different batches. 
The traditonal accounts, however full of absurdities or fanciful 
details, contain distinct hints about divergences existing 
among the great military families or dynasties that ruled in the 
country. Scholars have detected in these nothing but racial 
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differences. Mr. Pargiter, the most eminent authority on early 
Indian chronology, notes for instance, the traditional differences 
between the Mdnava dynasties and those of the AilaSy and has 
come to the conclusion, that racially the A/^navaa, the Alias, and 
the Satidyumnas represent three different racial stocks. His 
arguments and explanations have been summarised in his 
more recent publication entitled “ Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition.^ Other scholars have pointed out the clear-cut racial 
divergences between the two armies which fought on the plains 
of Kuruk^etra. 

Similar theories have )been of late developed by other 
scholars, but tliese are more or less conjectural and rest on very 
slender evidence. There are, however, some evidences, in our 
own literature, which clearly and unmistakably point to the 
existence of a gulf of differences between the earlier Aryans 
and batches of later settlei’s of the same race, who came to 
the country afterwards. It is needless to mention that we 
refer to the Vratyas of whom we have so many references 
even in the Vedic literature, which records many of 
their social peculiarities, or those relating to manners and 
customs. 


•Mr. PargilerV theory i« to Imj fouud in the XXV th chapter of his w»»rk, alreii*ly 
cited. He identifies the Ailaa unlh the Aryans proper, the Saudf/umtuu with tlie 
Mnndas and the Mon-Khmer stock, and the Afdnav<t9 with tho Dravidians. The Aryans 
.\ryan) according to him, entere<i India from the Mi«l-Uimalayan region. Ui« 
theory is summed np in pp. 287—302, and his chief arguments are snmmari^^d in 
p. 302. 

At the Ramo time he has propounded a new tlieory about the BrihmanAH. Acc<»nliDg 
to him, they were originaUy “ connectecl with the non-Aryan peoples and were e«tahIUhe<t 
among them when tho /iites entered. This is corroborated by the close connection that 
existed between them and tho Daityas Ddnavas and Asnras, etc. ^ 
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Fnrther, it is well known to all students of Indian history or 
.. literature, that we have some details, relating 

The Vratyas. \ . 

to them in the Atharva Veda, in some of the 
Biahinanas, and in the ^rauta Sutras. In later times the Vratyas^ 
came to be identified with those Aryans who neglected sacrificial 
performances or did not observe the sacramental rites. In the 
Brahinanas, we have details of the ceremonies and rites for the 
reclamation of these people and incidentally we find a classi¬ 
fication of the Vratyas together with the causes of their social 
. degradation. 

The Panca-virpsa Brahmana mentions the //fna, the nindita 
or the nlca medlira Vratyas. (XVII. I—4) while it characterises 
them as nomads averse to agriculture and commerce, and not 
observing the rules of Bra]unaearua.'\ In the same book, we 
/ are again told, that their grliapatis were in the habit of wearing 

turbans {iisnisa)^ necklaces of silver {rajata ni^ka)^ carried bows 
ijf/dhroda) and whips {pmtoda)y covered their bodies with 
black garments {krsfHiSa), or with skins (ajina), or black and 
white dress {kr^^a-valaksa). They also had wagons covered 
with planks {V ipallia). Their subordinates also wore peculiar 
dresses and sandals.lj! The later sutras add more particidars, 
but in these we are not interested. 


® Tho original ineniiiiig nf Vr^lya i« «]iflio4iU to liutl out. From two fcijtras of 
I’aniiM (V. 2 21. e.g - aud V. 3. 113 c, ) it wouM fl|»|»ear 

that Vritya was synonyiuoiis with Vr^tn which Kaiika expLiins 
mm: I 

+ ftiu m qn ^ etc, 

Pafica. V. Br. XV11. 1. 2. 

\ 

{ I’Hncrt. V. Br. XVII, 1. 14 

f f gqHft fnPrm^r.rairsi Pafici. v. Ur. XVII. 1.15. 
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From their name, it would appear that the Vrdtyas came in 
roving bands {Vrd,ta), and this meaning of the word has survived 
to the last in our classical literature. We have no further details 
about the locality of their settlement, but it is probable that 
they became more numerous in the region west of the Sarasvatf, 
and gradually were consecrated and taken into the fold of 
Aryan society. 

But though most of them were received into the fold 
of Aryan-dom, the tradition of their previous social stigma 
survived, and we have evidences of this in the Epic and 
pauranic accounts. In the Epic, the YSdavas are repeatedly 
stigmatised as VrStyas. Further, we have in the Atharva Veda 
some more descriptions of the VrStyas, but the language is 
mystical and the VrStya is identified with the deity. In some 
places, however, we have evidences of the Vratya being still a 
wanderer, moving in his cart and wearing, the 

The real history of the VrStyas is lost to us. But this 

Importance of the during the age of the 

Vrityaa. cojuposition of the BrShmanas and sutras 

describing them, they were sections of the Aryans, still in 
a nomadic stage. Whether they were batches of earlier or later 
immigrants, it is difficult to decide, but it is significant to note, 
that some sections of the Vratyas retained for a longer period 
their original non-monarchical institutions, as is proved by the 
history of the Yddavas^ and of the Licchavis, who were VrStyas 
if we believe in the tradition recorded in the ManusamhitS. 

The relation of the Vratyas to the other sections of the 
Vedic Aryans is equally unknown, and with the data at our 
disposal we cannot proceed any further. But if such records 
are lacking, philological considerations about the present 
6 
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vernaculars of India throw light on ethnic differences. Structural 
differences exist between different groups of Indian vernaculars 
and these have been taken to point to racial differences. For such 
an enquiry into the vernaculars we are indebted to the labours of 
Sir George Grierson, the eminent philologist, who has compiled 
a Linguistic Survey of India. 

As a result of his studies. Sir George has divided the Indian 
Vernacular languages now spoken by the people into two distinct 
groups,* e.g.: 

(1) The Outer Indo-Aryan Languages—comprising the 
Kashmiri, Lahindi, Sindhi, MarSthi, OriyS, Bengali, BihSri, and 
the Assamese. 

(2) The Inner Indo-Aryan Languages—comprising Western 
Hindi, RSjasthini, GujarSti, PunjSbi, Pahari. In addition to 
these he recognises an Intermediate Indo-Aryan group, re¬ 
presented by Eastern Hindi, which falls on the borderland of 
the two and is the result of the fusion of the two groups. 

According to Sir George the origin of diversities between the 
groups is due to their development at the bands of two groups of 
peoples, who settled in India during two different epochs, 
separated by at least several centuries. 

The Outer Aryan languages, according to him, represent 
Griereon’s theory. dialectical Varieties, which arose out of the 

decay of the language spoken by the earlier 
race of Aryan immigrants, who once spread over the whole 


* Sir George Grierson’s latest views on the snbject are to be found in the “ Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental iStudies," London, Vol. I. Pt. iii., 1920. Cf. also the Introdnc- 
tions to the various volumes on .the Linguistic Survey of India. See also the « Imperial 
Gazetteer,” Vol. I. pp. .359—402. 
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of Western and Northern India, prior to their displacement 
by another wave. This latter forced itself into the midst of 
the previous settlers, and with the growth of numbers, the 
earlier settlers were driven to the fringe-area. 

Next to these philological findings, we get some more 
suggestions from the researches of Ethnologists. As is well- 
known to all, the anthropometric observations of Sir H. Risley, 
have resulted in the discrimination of the seven great physical types 
among the present population of the Indian Empire. Of these, 
if we except frona our consideration the Turko-Iranian type 
of the North western border, the Mongoloid type of the 
Eastern Himalayas, and the pure Dravidian type of the Central 
Provinces and of the extreme South in general, we find four 
different types left viz., the Indo-Aryan type in the Punjab, 
Rajputana and Kashmir, the Aryo-Dravidian type of the United 
Provinces and the two other mixed types, viz., the Scythio- 
Dravidian type of Western India, and the Mongolo-Dravidian type 
of Lower Bengal. Leaving aside the last two types, we find that 
the ethnological records, as interpreted by Sir H. Risley, 
point to two distinct waves of Aryan immigration, the later wave 
settling in the United Provinces and mixing freely with the local 
ethnic element, and thereby giving rise to the Aryo-Dravidian 
type of the United Provinces. 

Both the theories® furnish us with important suggestions 
though it is impossible to accept them in toto. They are open 


• In regard to the theory of Sir George Grierson, it has been objecte<I to by many 
eminent Philologists, on phonetic as well as morphological grounds. Among these latter 
may be mentioned the names of Prof. Steu Konow, M. Jules Bloc and Prof. 8. K. 
Obatterji. All of them are almost unanimous in holding that the common features which 
Sir George has found out as existing l>etwecn languages of the two groups, are merely 
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to severe criticism, especially that of Sir Herbert Risley. First 
of all, the so-called Aryan type is purely conjectural and next to 
it Risley attached too great importance to the measurements. 
He believed in the almost unchangeable permanence of physical 
characteristics and neglected altogether the influence of the 
environment or the other influences of the locality of settlement. 
Moreover, as time goes on, the beh'ef of scientists in physical 
characteristics, as the true and unerring test of race, is passing 
away, while many of them are tending to rely more on other 
factors. Thus, head-length and head-breadth as the true test of 
The theories criticis- been practically discarded, complexion 

®‘*- is admitted to be liable to variation with the 

climate, and scholars are becoming more and more alive to 
the necessity of studying the laws governing the issues of racial 
mixtures, or the variation of types with the locality of settlement. 
In accepting the conclusions of Risley we must take all these 
factors into consideration and be particularly cautious. For the 
real history of the movements and mixture of races, in the 
remote past, we are yet to work and wait. 

Many anthropologists have of late disputed the views of 
Risley and some of them have recognized in the North Indian 
population a strain of the Romo Alpinua. Among these, we may 
mention the name of Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda, who, in his work 
“ The Indo-Aryan Races ” was the first to identify with success 
the great mass of high-caste Hindus of Northern and Eastern 


matters of coincidence, and tliey refer to their recent forms only. Furthermore, he has 
failetl to note the existence of characteristics which languages of one of his proposed groups 
possess in common with those of the other. For a discussion of this view, we refer our 
readers to tlie work of onr esteemed coUcaguc, Dr. S, K. Chatterji, on the Bengali language, 
which is nearing its publication. 
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India with the Alpine branch of the Caucasic race, and his view 
has been accepted by many eminent anthropologists.* 

Next to these considerations about the different waves of 
Aryan immigration, we must enquire into the constitution of 
Aryan society from another point of view. As is well-known to 
all, the social organisation of India, from the days of the Vedas* 
has been characterised by the existence of 
Social organisation— clear-cut social divisions, which have hardened 
into what Europeans call caste. As a rule, 
western authors have denied the existence of social divisions 
in the Rigveda, and are almost unanimous in attributing 
the rise of these to gradual cultural and social evolution. They 
have explained away traditional references to caste in Vedic and 
post-vedic literature as later fabrications. By far the greater 
number of European scholars, prominent among whom are the 
names of Roth, Weber, Max Muller, Zimmer, Muir, Benfey, 
Aufrecht and Senart, identify themselves with this view. 
Some of them go so far as to deny the existence of caste 
in the Rig-vedic hymns and explain away the evidence of the 
Puru?vsukta, as being late and unreliable. On the other hand, 
some eminent scholars like Kem, Haug, Ludwig and Oldenberg 
have maintained the existence of caste divisions even in the 
earliest period. Ludwig went even so far as to point out that the 
social organisation of the vedic period was not dissimilar to that 
which existed among the ancient Iranians, who were divided 
into the Atharvaa (or the priests.—Comp. Vedic Atharvas), 

• The work of Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda is remarkable as the first systematic 
work on Indian Ethnology written by any Indian. His theory is ingenious and has l)een 
accepted by eminent European savants like Giuffrida Ruggeriy Haddon, and very recently 
by Dixon. 
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Raihaesthaa, or the warriors the Vdstriyaa Fshouyants and the 
BuitisP 

It will be out of place here to enter into a discussion of 
the arguments advanced by either side, but by way of 
suggestion the following facts may be pointed out:— 

(1) Firstly .—That apart from the Puruga Sukta, we have 
references to a three-fold or four-fold division of the community 
in hymns which admittedly belong to the older stratum. This 
has also been recognised by the eminent authors of the Vedic 
Index-t 

(2) Secondly .—^The Puruga Sukta is rather a theoretical 
exposition of a system which bad already come into existence 
rather than an interpolation introduced with a view to create or 
give sanction to newly created artificial distinctions.:]: 

(3) Thirdly .—The word Brihmana has been more than 
once used in some of the old hymns to mean a priest. Other 
such words, like Arki^a^, Sominah, and GUyatrinah, denoting 
diverse orders of priests, occur, and these clearly point to the 
development of a powerful priestly body even in the days of 
the earliest hymns § 

(4) Fourthly .—The sacrificial art was more highly developed 
than is supposed to be and with its rise, the well-developed priest¬ 
hood was advanced enough to undergo further sub-divisions in 
its ranks, apparently on the basis of division of duties. Some of 




® Ladwig—Der Rigveda III p. 243-4. ^ 

t (See Vedic Index, on Varpa—R. V., 1.113—6 and R. V., VIII. 35.16—18.) i 

{B. V., I. 164. 45 ; VI. 75.10; VII. 103.1-8; X. 16.6; X. 71-8; X. 8819 
X. 9012 ; X. 97-22 ; X. 109-4. etc. "} 

§ See my Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India I. pp. 90—95; also '1 

Hang's Introduction to the Aitareja Brftlimapa, 4 
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these priestly classes were very old, many of the names and 
designations of these priestly sections (e.g., the Zota, and 
Rathwi) were common with the corresponding members of 
Iranian priesthood. Even the Rig-Veda (I. 162) mentions the 
HotH^ the Adhvaryu, Pratiprasthatar AvayHj AgnimindJia, Grdva- 
grdva, and ^ar[tstar. 

(5) Fifthly .—As we proceed, we find distinct evidences 
pointing to the peculiar position and privUeges not only of the 

priests, but of other orders. ... 

(6) Lastly.— That with the advancement of the primitive 
ideas of social organisation, different duties are assigned to the 
various orders. 

An examination of the above points makes it clear that 
the germs of what we now call caste, existed in the oldest period 
and gradually the system which we now have, evolved out of 
these. Whether the origin of the divisions is to be attributed 
to mere cultural evolution, or to the requirements of a society 
faced with eternal war, or that there were primary ethnic 
differences is another point which requires a close examination. 
Of course, a liberal interpretation of the tradition recorded in 
our literature goes to confirm the view that at least the two 
great orders BrShmanas and the K^atriyas, had in them certain 
peculiarities, which point to a difference in the racial element 
rather than the diversities being the result of a long cultural 
evolution. These differences become more and more prominent 
to every intelligent observer as he tries to understand the 
genius or the temperament of the two great races that have 
by their co-operation or conflicts contributed so much to 
the greatness of India in the past. We have, properly 
speaking, no ethnological data, no remains of skuUs, nor any 
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room for anthropometric speculations. But whatever is 
obtainable from literary sources has been 
RP. Chanda’s theory, Indian scholar of no mean 

reputation as an anthropologist, Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda, 
who has propounded an ingenious theory about the original 
ethnic differences subsisting between the early rsi families and 
those of the ruling tribes. His theory is partly based on 
paurUtiika tradition and is supported by evidences from earlier 
literature.* Another great authority on early Indian Histoiy, 
Mr. Pargiter, is also inclined to ascribe a difference of origin 
to the BrShmanas, though he would believe them to be a race of 
earlier settlers, who closely identified themselves with the pre- 
Aryan {non-AUa) inhabitants. It is difficult to pronounce any clear 
opinion on either of these theories but what strikes us is almost 
overwhelming and makes us incline to the acceptance of a 
theory of racial difference. We have not only the traditional 
geneologies explaining differences of origin, the peculiar 
names of the original m families’as well as those of the ruling 
dynasties, but we are sure to note the difference in tempararaent 
and genius, and the splendid and conspicuous isolation in which 
the two races maintained themselves in spite of the closest 


• For the argiiraeDts of Mr. Chanda see hia Indo-Aryan Races pp. 18—25. The Epic, 
the Harivaipto and the Piiriloas, contain varioua traditione about the origin of t e 
caste system. According to the Vispu Parana and the Harivaipia. the caste system was 
reduced to its present sUte by Grtsamada Sannaka. (Hariramsa. Ch-29, also Vispu Purapa- 
III 8-1 ) In many of these accounts we hear of the Kjatropeta Brahmapas, e.g. ® 
the warrior famUies, who became Brahmins by adoption, or change of occupation. Similar 
accounts of the elevation of Vaiiyas are also recorded. The work of Saiinaka, too, refers 
to the distinction iKitween the Brahmarpi and the RajarSi families. Mr. Chanda has 
cited Vedic and poet-vedic texU, pointing to the difference of colour and hair characterising 
the members of the original rri families, and those of the warrior tribes. 
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possible associatioa in intellectual pursuits and even blood- 
relationship. 

Whatever might have been the original state of affairs, 
Aryan society cttme to be marked by the growth of distinct 
classes within its fold. The Brahmin and the Kfatriya became • 
more and more conspicuous and prominent, and raised themselves 
high above the average mass of settlers, the ViiS or Vi^ah. 

Furthermore, from the recorded traditions it becomes 
almost clear that the two races fought between 
themselves for social supremacy. The rivalry 
between Vi^vamitra and Varfi^tha is recorded 
even in the Rig-Veda. The Kaufitaki Br. and some other 
works speak of the destruction of Va^igtha’s children. (Kao. IV.) 
The seventh PaficikS of the Aitareya Brihmana records the 
quarrel, in the sacrifice of Vi^vantara Sau^adma, who had excluded 
his hereditary priests the ^ySparnas. In addition to these, there 
are numerous legends and accounts in the Epic and the PurnSas, 
which speak of wars between the BrShmanas and the Kfatriyas. 
The story of the bloody feud between the Haihayas and the 
Bhrgus, between KSrtavirya Arjuna and Jimadagnya, all speak of 
the bitter hostility between these two sections of the Aryan people. 
Ultimately, however, there was a compromise, the respective 
privileges of the two castes came to be recognized and the highest 
social position was allotted to the Brahmin. The Aitareya 
Brfihmana is one of the earliest authorities to mention the 
respective duties and privileges of the four castes. The Brahmin 
and the K^atriya, how'ever, continued for long to form marriage- 
alliances and there remained for a long time a keen competition 
in the domain of intellectual pursuits. In many places of the 
Samhitas and the Drahmanas, the relation between the Brahma 
7 




_ Hhtiiti 'Poltij/ and Toliiual 7'A,wwj 

tL@ K^atra ta disctiaaetL®' Graduallj', f.be position of tbft 
Braiimios waa safeguarded and atrengtlened iritii the elevation 
of tbo Purokita to the position of an o7/trj- aja of the ruloi-. 

To tba K^atriyas was aasigaed, Uy virtue of their military 
pron'oas, tlie Leadabip of lb© people, in Ibis high position, 
they not only protected the people and ruled the country but 
aleo contributed to the intellectual advancement of the com¬ 
munity by their pbiloaophioal speculations. Msay of the fathers 
of Hindu philosophy belonged to this caste and they oftoQ 
taught Br&hmana disciples. 

^ The mass of common settlera came to bo known by the name 
VaiiJya (fjotn Vj^—once applied to the whole Iwdy). Though 
endowed with some of the higher social and intellectual privileges, 
they came to occupy a lower soeial position.t They, however, 
Th* Vniiyw. contiuned to excel in the arts of life, and 
the Brlbma^as speak of their importance in 
social and also religious iife,^ According to some aulhoritiee 


‘-nfb.* .KwroiiHHi in IF.a AiWeytt ... in wr(Ml.cq..aFH!l 

Ulw«a ii« SyipaiTuin Tt« BrsLinff, i, (rewivcr 

of {.^niB-WVwt, a-n.*iyl (,rt*w «l ThkI), „«] Pr«yapvvi 

InTaS)"^ T'wii*rsfs:*nt .f^,} „,c. 

t sfoas^nrisTaT *tc. 

Til* Viiiya tLui OMM Id Im frijiirdvd mt triliuUFy tv {ih* K»iitrlya|. to tw 

liTfcl oa bf iDQLlitf mnil tfj hn mlcil qvw by iinucbrr.. (VIU 25. Ait Br.J 

vaifSiii: ««©(€■ ^ 

elB-. « ff-T "Tftey My ttw ({odi Ijv proviilwt wiUi VdlyM. For 

if iht fodi prOfifter! iri(Ji them, iitici will »uhi)eqn«btry ohinfp (hem aldo. If ifl il« 
Vnilyw ue is rbuUpHK, theu iho ueriJios j« pBrfcnflSfJL With the of the 

eitojl, eo(y, eerUfii ((odt, tltv« ItTinj? In jlhe the faivi tlie 

he t Uetdera^ aad the it-imtt weie regirJeU u iNtlciDging'^tv the Veily« oeaie. 
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thcji' bad tlielroiTn peculiar SQcrJbcea and many Iiave attributed 
tbo origin qf the Yfljapeyo. to tbem. 

The Imrest position in society cams to ha oecttpiad by ibe 
^Qdnta, who warm not imlikn tbe anrfa or tbe lowest class of tbe 
early Teutonic Society. Enropean acbnlars bare iiidentibaU them 
with tbe descGudants of the anbdued uon'^Aryatis, wbo had been 
reduced to the position of slnves liy Iheir conqvierore. Thin 
Tim ^iic.i.i. view iH rather far-fetebed sad bardly receives 

coafirmatiou from tadigenous evidencca. Tbe 
^hdra is clearly dietinguiahed frcDi the Diaa or tbe Daayu, 
which designate slavee or outlaws belonging to the aboriginal 
races Moreover, tbe ^odra, an we see from the Pum^a Silkta, 
was equally a member of Aryan Society, His social position was 
low, and the term, fiudra was often used as a term of reproach. 
Being a member of the degraded eectiqa of the Aryans, lie was 
condemned to Avork and toil lor tbe benelit of tbe upper classes, 
lu the Aitareya passage (VII. 29), be is dcBcribod as the aen'^aat of 
another end bis life could be taken away by the HBjanyaa at wlll/^ 
Gradually, Aryan society was iurtber modified by the growth 
of many more classes growing with the rise of the arts and crafts. 
The requireiiiciits of agriculture or of tvar, brought a teudency to 
dirisicu of labour and tlie craftemeu emerged out as separate 
bodies froiD the mass of the agricuUnriat populstjon, Soitte of 
ibeae, the sti or atoorl in close relation to tiie king. As 

tbe number of occupations multiplied, these added to tbe 
complexities of life and of interest, and the Vstdya and ^Qdra 
craftsmen or labourers organised tbemselves in guiZJs.'l' 


• f tniarn *»w: ew. 

r Fw «tJiMMrtka all iLew, m my ISc^niutaiv brI in 
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Socio-political divisiotks 
of the Aryans 

Having dlucuswd tho ronBtitution of Aryan society nnd the 
^adunl evolution of claaswi we pass on to enquire into the 
orgnnisatiua of the Arynn population or the basis of their political 
cliviHinns. 

In the oarlinat period of which we know hiit little, the 
Aryans Bccm to have been nomadic invadinsc ban da who cod- 
Btantly morcd from one place to another. Gradually, they gave 
up their nomadic habits and settled down in the land they wreated 
from their enemies. In oonrse of timf', ibeso regions become 
Ti>e Vi* w vuib* ^®tled with their aettlemeats, which were 
known as the I'itf (or Vj^alj — the word origin¬ 
ating from the very ancient root TtV—to enter or settle. Tho 
inhabitants of the settlements were known as 

Many of these ITtfni came to be designated by the nBme of 
the locality or of the tribe to which they belonged. Thus, we 
hear of the Tiinaskanda Vitf (E.V., 1. ITS. 3 g fqn: lift 

etc,), which though eiplaincd in a different way 
by SSyana is clearly a Vjjf colled after the locality. In another 
place, wo arc told of the Asiknl VidaJj (R-V. VH. 5.3. 
ftn Wfs^1 ft)! la other places we hear of 

^ &&jriu ifllffi’pfvlA lA a 'WAyi is g.* ^ ■ ■ p * m 

^ fr*; fVi: tnifi tia- 

t u iiicaDbf inrcr: 
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Vijfflh called after tlio tribe to ^vluch ther bdoDg^d, and as an 
example wo may mention tbe Vi^ of tbe T^tsus 

^RiSRT R,V„ \ II, 33. U.) In many 
othor plncoHri'li® ^'■'ord is used ruth or in n general sense, and 
diaignntes peoplo in general. Thus, R.V,, X. 11.4 speaks of tlio 
Arya Virf i’u|l Sbiilarly, 

Tl.y., IV. 2S.4. simka of lUe Dasyii VJi. In another jduee, we 
hear of the Dfciii Vifi wbicb is contrasted witli the Arya Vis' 

(R.V., VI. 25 . 2 .—^fiifnisrr )t 

We have no further Uetalle of the ViiS or its orgaiiisaiioiu 
Our task is ma^le ciilficuU hy various cirenmstancoB, the niodifici.-^ 
lion which the social fabric was rapidly undergoing being one of 
these. The rise of the Caste Syetem was of immense intlueuce, 
as we shall see very soon. 

Each of iheSB or settlemenla seenm la Iowb had a 

chief of its own, and this roan dominated over the inhabitaiita of 
the ssltlemeut, either by virtue of hia being the patriarchal head 
of the clau which had settled therein, or by virtue of hia bfiing 
vested with authority, by tlie people who recognised him as leader. 
Probably, different types of settiements exiated and in some caaea 
these belonged to men of tbe some blnoih In these, the patriarch 
or tbe siguatie elder waa also the tbe head of the settlement, tlia 
two oiSces vesting in ihe same perBon. Such eetUemenla are 
1 ■ I to be pro-supposed from the evidence of the 

VKpsiii M iiio iicsd r „ , - . 1 ■ 1 - .L 

of Oiv 'I'aittirlya SsTuhitS, which lu more tnau oue 

places deacribea aa SajlUan- (TuitL II. 1 , 3 . 3 . 3 . etc., or 


0 "j-jiD* >1wi net cx|il*tn 

. iHfll rwil*n»n: fiai; fva; itti: 

sivaud. 
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of that p^l88ap'e of tbo Atharva Veda which nieotioos Vieah 
aloDg with the biadhav&b (XV, 8, 2*3, A,*\',), 

*T f^si: I ^ 

f%art ^ ^ "^nrw 'g firt wu tr^ a^ n 

Ou the other hand, the separate existence of a Ff/;»(r/j apart 
from the head of the family, is inferred from that Ilig-Vedic 
passage in which a lover seeking his eweelheart at night, lulls 
to sleep, not only the father, the mother, the kinamen, and 
other rolatione, and the dogs, but also the ViSpati (Yff. 65. 6 ) 

e.g. ^ TTTTn ^ ftrai imi w i 3R^ i 

grii; rj ^ 

The eminent German scholar Zimmer, who wae one of 
the earliest to study tho social and political organisation of the 
Vii —1 ^edic peoples, regarded the ViiS UH a umi 

of military organisation and identified it with 
the Gau (Pagus) or Canton, into which the Teutonic peoples 
were divided, according to Taciitis, According to him, the 
division of the Vedio peoples was not merely geographical 
but a military one. The organised Vj^ah or the people, fought 
against their enemies under the leadership of the Virf-pati, 
who acted as tho commander of that section of tho triJial host. 

Zimmer quotes a large number of paseagea to prove [be 
above point. Thtie, according to him R.V., II, 20. 3. dearly 
refers to this charseter of the Vid which is contrasted with Jana, 
Jan^na and Pirfro,t while the next passage cited clearly speaks 


* t sttSv vm wfrsT...^*ii fwirfiwibffm w Ftift T!*niit qr*nFf i 

e ^ ft»i « ^ >{44N afe; (I I, as Si r. v. 
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ot the- fiiibling V«ah (R.V., IV. 24. 4 ).” Agwil, R.VX. S4 1 
.IsKribK tl.«. host a. divid«l in Vi4»lj.t To i Wao 
Zimmer, M may add ihc evideaca of another paasaga, »UiaU 
Ihongh it dU not coohlTO lha Bghling natnra of tha >ld, 
daacrihealboannrorihaMarnta aa having baen dividad into 

Vrdta^ Oana and Sardita % . ■ r 

Many 'acUolai. Uara attaniplad to rafal. the,, v,e„, of 
Ziaiinet. Maodonnell and Keith liave gone 
vSS'rnJr’" deep into the qnaatloa and having diaonaaml lb, 
iflteiT'ctatiou of tbs pasaagea citod. they hay® rame to the “ 
aiou that “ tba rendering Oan, baa therefore hltla toandaUon. ( ^ 
307). Note, in regard to tho real aharantar of iho Viwh, 

dilEaull to prononne, any '™ “rial 

mind that the hjmna cited, mark an age of soainl and i»ht.^ 

iranaition. Bnl, triiile diltarenaea nanat ^ 

acceptanea of Ziinmar’a theory of the tbraafold div.inon of the 

paopto into Ja»<..T7iS and Crtwio. il wd' bo diflicidt to deny 

that in those daya, the V« nne a unit of tniiitary organiaation 

The passage K.V., V. 13. I. abont the Marnts ibrowa mote bghl 

on the point. Of the throe division,, the word Vrato ietaine_ 

its old loenning of a lighting body for a long time (as wOU 
ho clear from the evidence of aankrit Wieone and o 

commealariea to PSnini), and it is not improbable that oalog 
u the constant enmity of the aborigines, each settlement had 
to bo on ita guard or to eend a quota ol aoVjiera o 
tribal host. 

t wi’^’ M 
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jr'«frhaps a li^wer safa-diviaioa of the Vijf waa the Omm or 

TIm (Iriin* ftrTJltaire. 'iHoge. It vt&a onco Q wainlermg hady {mJ 
we have even a tradition in tbfi ^ntapsthn 
Brahniana. which apeaka of ^T^ata ifiimva wanJering with 
hift village,^ A Uig Verlic paesogo, too, goes to confirm the afiove 
according to Zfiniimnt But, grafluailjr, the Grama becarim 
a flmuet] body, and oomprmeej a mmilwr of futnilics. who maiuly 
engaged in agriculttire. Furthomore. oa agriculture became tbo 
chief i^oupalion of the Vcdic peoplea. du- GrSma became Ibe 
basis of social hfe. The number of villages iiicreased, the ^rapi/u 
Gvhicb 1. eontraated with ibe GrSma. am] was a sort of «o 

tnan« land) was cleared, pastures and fields were extended and 

the acuvity of the people waa directed to peaceful nml settleri 
ways of life. Roads were conatmeted to oouneet distant viDages. 

Lock of information staiida fn our way. wbeu we try to 
aacertam the original basis of village life or its gradual develop¬ 
ment. e ave no tneans of deciding wbelLer origiiiallj the 
Village was estabhebed on the bask of kinship or tl.ai its leader 
waa £ii^ Ij^ad o^f Lhs iigiialic j^roup* 

Among Euiapean acbolars, Zimmer la inclined to lake the 
Urftum us a clan standing mid-way between the tribe end tbs 
family. V\c liave no explicit statement to prove such hlood- 
relationahip among villagers but it is not improbable that origi¬ 
nally newly-settled villages were mostly peopled by men of the 
same family or that some villages arose out of the eUI>or»tion 
of the family of the origin al seulcr as^ well a. his dopendants 

® ^ !l^ri!tpivni4 1, 6. i;.7, 

wn^r wni; anwlps xYvt t«nn’ i R. V., rrt. 33; 11. 

Say«« „pki„, ,,,, ^ ^ ^ 
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, I. This tvDC Wfl cot, oaaily dialiugivlah evua iti tli« 

,xid ^vvonl^. Bamhiia in many 

later SaiptiiHi^. The laitt m - . . . become 

.a deh.il. ahont ccremon^e. ^'htcb ' ^ 

aminiua or lieailfloE villas^, ant^Q poaitlotv with the 

some Biich viUa^tfl-owQers w mcatioti of ibeac wtartla 

conaent of Styflie^ or Mi _.^yppp in which Iduship 

clearly point* to the esia eoew p ^at of these the kter 

pre^ftUed as the bond ot ua.iy. Prob^^iJ-*> 

caaie-TiUag« arc^e. .^ciipatbo of the people, 

Agricultoto early >ecom ^ inineral Hvideuce o£ 

, , , as would appear from the geoerat 

0.e m*-v«dio hj»>»». « 

t 1 rncj^HircB The mDivnicreble prayexs 

several worde and poesegCB. ^ _ ^ 

tlifl adoration of Stma an uAiieral or the use of the 

words T’odwt Ki§t.iiiiiij- * ,1 * Iotuj become their chief 

tribe. cle.rly sao». that «8/“=“ g.« b.»U lo 

oMupalion P«rh»i« j,y ,b, .imiUrUj betwaao 

the lmlo*Iraiiiaa period, as m P™ > houeehoUlBr 

ra™,. X- '"ua I 

“rjf«- »' ,r“’ “ 

i» Am*i.t I=.n»." Vnl. 1. pp. 
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Agriculture being thus the chief occupation of the mass 

Land tenure people, rights in land became deflnite. 

By the time of the Rig-Vedic hymns, there was 
hardly any trace of communal ownership found among primitive 
communities, except in the pasture or the Arariya. This has beeu 
recognized by almost all authorities including Baden Powell or 
the authors of the Vedic Index. The latter, however, go so far 
as to deny the existence of communal ownership even in the 
pasture.^ At the same time we do not find any indication of 
periodic allotments existing among the Teutons or among the 
village communities of modern Russia, Croatia or Slavonia. 

At the head of the village, there was the GrSLmarii or the 
(Ttdiuaoi or Uie head head-man, whose functions or duties are, 
of the viiiage. however, unknown. Zimmer would invest him 

with military functions owing to his close connection with the 
Senani or the military commander (see Altindisches Leben, 
p. 171). In many places we find him taking a prominent part 
in the coronation ritual described in the Brahmanas. He is 
one of the Ratnins, and is explained as the elected head of 
villages by our Indian commentators (e.g., yiTTRlH %?tt ). 

The rights of the villagers or their duties to the head of 
the tribe are not clearly known. The evidence of the Atharva 
Veda clearly shows that the king was entitled only to a share of 
the villagef (produce ?). Whatever other rights the latter had 
are not clearly known and very little is known about the king 
being regarded as the owner of villages or of the soil. The main 


• For a summary of these arguments as well as my objections In the case of the 
(lasture, see iny “ Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India,” Vol. I. pp. 100—106. 
t A. V. IV. 22.2 —tjsi eift fire' wsi | 
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trend ol evidence, which hardly bears on the ^^y. show 
that the king was hardly regarded as the owner ol the so 1. The 
p^Igls rctating to the gilt of grkmas by kings, or the elevation 

to the position of Grimiu. which raise *'*°“'’*Z" .j’®, 

very intelligently explained by the authors of the Vedic Index 
Z hold that ‘■ these most probably refer to the grant of re^ha 
than to the grant ol land as Teutonic parallels show. (Vdic 

’“‘’“lia.hg’the question of blood-relationship an open one 

, „ we must regard the village as comprising 
.. a number of families or These 

-jr. r.Tu.i.r.'r-""7 — 

1 * * ■yy tllGT© is \vfd^cet\iJ, in India, the family-head, 

i"‘wi*'r!gts i°f‘“‘Jw"ow"r!^P « o“Tnjoyment.» 

Tre is " 

Vrjana- scholars. SSyana, in some places, makes it 

mean .SoApramo or battle. (See com. 1- 51- 15.) _ 

1 I I.. fn mv “ Economic Life and Progress in 
.Th«. poW !■••• 1^" ittal-X.Wt, »t P"Wi« Oviwr. 
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IX 


Highest political organisation. 
—The Jana or thf^ tribe. 

If the GrUm'i was the smallest, the Jana was the highest 
political and social union among the Vedic communities. The 
word comes from a very ancient root which is found in many 
other Indo-European languages. It meant both an individual 
and a body of men claiming birth from a common ancestor. 
That it signified such a body is apparent from its use in the 
Rig Veda where we find almost all the important tribes of the 
Aryan Conquerors designated as “ Janisah.” Thus, in III. 53. 12. 
of the Rig Veda, in which Vi^vamitra prays for the Bharatas, the 
latter are described as forming a Janah^ (Bharntaift. Janam). In 
another hymn by Kftnva, in praise of gifts (R V., VIII. 6.46—48), 
the Yfidavas are described both as YSdava Jana or are designated 
in the plural (yftflvanSmi, a practice supported by the rules of 
grammar t The word Jano is also applied to designate the five 
great divisions of the Aryan Conquerors (Pafica-janSh or Janasah.) 

This Jana was intimately connected with the “ Rajan ” or the 
. , King. This would appear from the evidence 
Its connectiomvith tii8 of a number of passages. One of these, in 
** *° course of a prayer, expressly ashs for providing 

• Tflfn ifr; wr*7f R.V., ill. 63.12. 

’sqst ms’ i viii. 6-46—43. 
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,, 1 /n V V 58 4')® In another, we find 

the tribe with a king (H.V., v, 4 | i p v TX 35 5 

the king described as “ Gop5 Jauasya, t while m R.V., K. . , 

La iB desc.;bed as “Gopati Janasya”t lastly " one 

passage in the ^enth Mandala, which throws more light on this 

point and aalabliahea the closeet possible relation Ween h 

kin* (R.ian) and the Jana. The hymn in question is RV X 

159 and ii that we Bnd a queen, Sad Pauloml. uttenng a magical 

formula for oounteraeting the influenee of co-wircs over her 

husband, to prevent any harm arising out of their influence, to - 

•n tbfl highest place in her husband’s eyes, to enable her son 

1^ th^stlme ti^ afterwards, and to bestow honour on hd 

,1 liter' The conjuration ends with the following utterance : 

.r£^e TpS rival wives, risen superior to them and 

therebri rule over this man and the Jana."§ In another a 

lilrious king speaks of his success over enemies and 

lordship over the Jana.\\ ^_ __ 

. VuwnrsS mna fW ..wn wsvc , K-V-, V. M-*- 

t fftatslst wtk sse frfaislssssflfT'ntl ■ 

gmvnfw «««” ^ * 

fl%=5l vPnn »aii 

tit ' 

gwiiafam <ai « 

II aqavif«w?l i 

R V.,x. 
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The Jana, therefore, we may take to be the highest political 
union among the Aryan Conquerors, and we regard it to have 
been synonymous with the " tribe.” ^ 

Zimmer took Jana to be identical with the tribe, and 

Zimmer’s Views, as Buch, was flie conglomera- 

fioii of a number of Vi^ which he compared 
with the Pafltis or Gau existing among the Teutons, as described 
by Tacitus. “ Their number was in every case different, accord¬ 
ing to the size of a particular tribe, just as among the ancient 
Germans, the number of Gaus (or Pagi) which were combined 
together in a Thinda (civitas) was different.” Furthermore, 
according to him “ in a further sub division came the village- 
ship the Gr&ma or Vrjana ” which was entirely the same as the 
ancient German This village community again depended 

on the combination of individual families. 

Thus far, we have proceeded in forming an estimate of the 
social polity of the Aryan peoples. In the present state of our 
knowledge, we cannot attempt to clear up further details, in spite 
of the fact that various points still remain which require 
further explanation. Thus, as we have said already, we know 
not how far the principle of blood-relationship acted as the bond 
of union among the tribe. Furthermore, we have to deal with 
the interpretation of the Ootva, which was a sub-division as old 


as the FzV, if not older. This Gotra division survived, entirely dis¬ 
placed the Vis by the time of the Brabmanas, and later on became 
the basic principle in the formation of exogamous groups. 

ariouB interpretations of this Gotra have been suggested 
The Gotra, Earlier philologists like Roth and Geldner 

thought it to mean either a cow-stable or the 
Jierd. These, however, hardly explain the real meaning or th^ 










Jana and Gotra 6} 

sigDificaDCC of tb© Gotta. The itoportance of the Gotro!^ in India, 
specially among the Brahmins, is known to every student of 
Indian history or literature. According to Brahmanic theorj% 
Gottas are derived from the common ancestor, who is very 
often a and is either a Brahmin by origin or by adoption. 
Later Brahmanical interpretation ascribes Gotra to Brahmins 
only, and explains the Gotra of other castes as being derived from 
their priests or preceptors. Whether it was originally a 
Brahmanic institution or not is difficult to decide, for we have 
reasons for believing that similar divisions based on agnatic 
kinship existed among the Greeks and the Romans. 

Next, in regard to the Janas or tribes, we are not in a 
position to decide whether these were entirely homogeneous 
bodies, entirely based on descent from common ancestors 
enjoying perfect equality of rank and following a common 
tribal religion, or that the tribe had become a medley of different 
ranks and grades, prominent among whom were the ruler and 
his kinsmen, the priest and his relatives and the servile popula¬ 
tion. Our enquiries make us rather incline to the latter view, 
for we can easily see that the tribe was not, strictly speaking, 
confined to the descendants of a common ancestor, but constant 
additions and changes were being made by the principle of 
adoption or affiliation which was in vogue in India (as also in 
Rome and elsewhere). The royal families were adopting children 
from the priestly sections, while the priests, too, were adopting 
men of the ruling races. Such instances are found to have 

® For the importance of the Ootraa see Chindogya IV. iv. 1.; also A^valflyana 
Sranta Sfttra and the Orhya SOlras. In regard to the K?atriyaB, A<v att)^na 
expressly says that the princes dericod their Pratara from their priests (e.g., 
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been very common. We have VifSvamitra adopting SunahiSepba, 
son of the Brahmin Ajigarta, while, according to Siyana, 
Bannaka, an Angiraaa, became Grtsamada by adoption. The 
PnrSnas and the Epic contain traditions about such adoptions 
in connection with the origin of the castes. (See Vedic Index I. 
p. 236.) 






X 


The Aryan Tribes and 
their Early Hbtory 

It is (lifiBcult to write a systematic history of the Aryan 
tribes. Nothing definite is known about their original location or 
early activities. The Rig-Vedic hymns give us only occasional 
particulars relating to some of them or their princes, either in 
connection with prayers to deities or of praises of munificent 
Hirtory from princes by the recipients of gifts. In con- 

occaaioiiai deuili. nection with these, we sometimes get details 
about the exploits of princes, the tribes connected with them or 
their enemies. Occasionally, the connection of princes to their 
tribes is explained clearly, while in many cases, princes are 
distinguished by patronymics, which give us a clue to their 
identification. 

The following is a list of the tribes mentioned in the Vedic 
hymns, together with their location according to the Vedic Index 
and other authorities :— 

In the extreme west and beyond the Indus wereThe Kambojas, 
QandhSris, Alinas, Pakthas, BhalSnas and VifSnins. 
Immediately to the east of the Indus wereThe Arjiklyas, 
^ivas, Kekayas, Vycivants and the Yadus (between 
Sindhu and Vitastft). 

To the east of the Vitasti in the extreme hill region there were 
The MahSvRis, Uttara-Kurus and Uttara-Madras. 
Between the Asikui and the Parujnl there were :-“The BSlhikas, 
and below them, the Druhyus, Turva^as and the .Anus. 

/ 9 
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To the east ol the ^utudri were:—The Bharata-rrtsus, the Purus, 
aud the ParSvatas, while south of the Dcgadvati were 
the Srnjayas. 

Further to the east and east of the Yamuna were The Ueinaras, 
Va^as, the Salvaa, the Krivis—who in the days of the 
early Rig-Vedic hymns lay in the Indus region, but 
became later on the nucleus of the PancSlas and the 
Cedis. 

South of the Drsadvati and the Yamuna were The Matsyas. 

The following is a list of the Vedic tribes, together with a 
summary of d(*tails obtainable about them ;— 

The .4niw (Anavas). — At the time of the Rig-Veda they were 
living on the Paru§ni. In the Rig-Veda (I. 108.8), 
they are mentioned with the Yadus, Purus, Turva^as 
and the Dmhyus. 

The The location of this tribe is extremely doubtful. 

Th**y were defeated by SudSs along with the Sigrus and 
Yak^us (R. V., VII. 18.19). 

The Alinas .—They are mentioned in R. V., VII. 18.7. According 
to Roth, they were a sub-division of the Trtsus. They 
are mentioned along with the Pakthas, BhalSnas, 
^ivas and the Vi^lnios. 

'The Ambasfhyas. — From the surname of a king in the Aitareya 
BrShmana, who seems to have been a great conqueror, 
we can presuppose the Amba^tha tribe. (The Epic 
evidence proves them to have been a republican 
tribe, akin to similar tribes living in the Indus 
region ). 

The We know no details about ,'them from the Rik 

hymns, but in the Rig-Veda, tTdioarSnT (an F^Inara 
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queen) is mentioned and there is a verse ascribed to one 
Sibi U^inara (X. 179). Later on, in the Ait. Br., they 
are associated with the Kuru-PaficSlas. In the Kau?- 
itaki Up, they are associated with the Kuru-PafichSlas 
and the Vasas. The Qopatha Br. regards them as 
Northerners. 

The Kambojas .—They are mentioned later but not in the Rig- 
Veda. The Vam^a BrShmana refers to their different 
language. 

The Krivis .—They are mentioned in the Rig-Veda as settled 
on the Sindhu and the Asikni (Vlll. 20.24 and 
2212). A ^atapatha Brahmana tradition regards 
them as the originals of the Panchalas, and we hear 
of a prince Kraivya P§nc 8 la. The name is lost in the 
Epic, probably owing to their being merged with the 
P 8 fic 8 las and Turva^as. 

'The Gandharis .—Are mentioned in the Rig-Veda, in a passage 
in which a woman praises the wool (R. V., I. 126.7) of 
that region. They are next mentioned in the Fever 
Hymn in A. V. (V. 22 14). Later on, they are spoken 
of in the ^rauta Satras. According to Zimmer, they 
were settled on the Kubb 8 . 

The Cedis .—They are not mentioned prominently in the Rig 
Veda but their king, Ka 8 u Caidya, is praised in a 
D 8 na 8 tuti (R. V., VIII. 5.37 39). Later on, they are found 
to live very close to the Matsyas. 

The TurvaSas .—They are prominently mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda and are closely associated with the Yadus, 
Anus, Purus, Druhyus. They are described as taking 
part against Sud 83 (R. V., VII. 18.6). In that battle, 
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the Anu and Druhyu kings are described as having 
been drowned but Yadu .and Turva^a escaped. In 
one passage of the Rig-Veda, the Turva^a king appears 
as a praioer of Indra. Again, according to Griffith’s 
interpretation of a passage, the Turva^a and Yadu kings 
jointly defeated two princes, Arna and Arya Citraratha, 
on the Sarayu. Two passages seem to show a joint 
Yadu and Turva^a attack on Divodisa, father of 
SudSs. Later on, they became merged in the PaficSias 
(Sat. Br, VIII. 5.4-16), and their contingent is des¬ 
cribed as accompanying the Pafic&la horse. They lived 
in the neighbourhood of the Paru^ni, but in course of 
time advanced from the west to the east. 

The Tftms.—Thej seem to have been helpers of king Sudls 
against the ten allied kings** in the great battle on the 
Paru^ni and on the YamunS. Their real identity has 
as yet not been determined. Ludwig identified the 
Trtsus with the Bharatas, while Oldenberg went so far 
as to hold that they were the priests of the Bharatas, 
and thereby tried to prove that they were identical 
with the Va^isthas. In the absence of details it is 
difficult to identify them properly. Probably, they 
were intimately connected with the Bharatas, and 
coalescing with the Purus and other tribes, they formed 
the Kuru people. Some years ago, an Indian scholarf 


* Id that attack, the followiog tribea and rulers took part against king SudSs:— 
The Simyus, Turvaias, Drubyus, Havanas, POru*?, Anus, Vaikarpas, Yadus, Matsyas, 
Pakthas, Bhallnas, Alinas, Vi^Soins, iSivas, Ajas, and the Yak^us, together with the 
Princes Sainbara and Bheda. 

t See U. C. Batavyftla’i “ Veda-prove^ika/* 
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tried to prove that the name Trtsu occurs in a modified 
form in the Epic list of the Puru kings as Tainsu. 
This, if accepted, would explain their connection with 
the Bbaratas. 

Th$ JJruhyus .—They are mentioned in the Rig-Veda several 
times, once along with the Yadus, Turva^as, Anus and 
Purus. The Drubyu king fought against SudSs and 
was drowned, in the " ten kings’ battle.” Ftiru and 
Druhyu occur in one passage (R.V., VI. 46,8). They 
were a north-western people and, according to an Epic 
tradition, were connected with GSndhara. 

The Pakthas .—They are mentioned (Rig-Veda VII. 18.7), in 
the list of the tribes who fought against the Trtsus 
and the Bharataa. In three other passages a Faktha is 
mentioned, and one of them is connected with Puru 
Trasadasyu. In another passage connected with 
Turvayana, he is described as a Faktha. 

The ParSus .—In the Big-Veda, Par^u Minavi is mentioned 
(X. 86.3). Again, in one Dauastuti hymn, the epithet 
Par4n occurs, and it is supposed to be identical with 
Tirindira, No more details are known though we 
have many conjectures. 

The P&rthavas .—They are mentioned in R. V, VI. 27.8. 

Abfayavartin CayamSna, a Ffirthava, is described as a 
great donor, and was a conqueror who subdued the 
the Vara^ikhas. 

The P&rSmtae —Were a people mentioned in two passages of 
the Rig-Veda (VIII. 34.18) They were a people on the 
Yamuna. In the Fanca-viin^a Br. (IX. 4.11) they are 
described as a people living on that river. 
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The PUnis . — They are mentioned in the liig-Veda and in one 
• place (e.g., R. V., 1. 108.8), their name occurs in con¬ 
nection with the other four tribes. In R.V., VII. 18 13, 
they appear as the enemies of the Trtsus. They were 
defeated by the Bharatas but were victorious over the 
aborigines. Among their great rulers, the Rig-Veda men¬ 
tions the kings Purukutsa and Trasadasyu. Kurusra- 
vana, a Kuru king, is known as Trasadasyava, and this 
shows that the Kurus and Purus were closely related 
by inter-marriage. Their locality appears to have been 
east of the Sarasvati. The Pauranika and Epic lists of 
AyodhyS show the names Purukutsa and Trasadasyu. 

The Pi'lhue .—According to Ludwig, they were a tribe in alliance 
with the Parses and were opposed to the Trtsu-Bharatas 
(R.V., VII. 83.1). 

The V&hlikas . — They were a Punjab tribe living in the 
north and closely connected with the Mujavantas and 
MahSvr^s. Their first mention is in the Atharva Veda 
Fever Hymn. 

The Bharatas . — They seem to have had the closest possible rela¬ 
tion with the Trtsus. But the exact connection of the 
Bharatas and the Trtsus is very disputed. Oldenberg 
identiGes the Trtsus with the Vasi?thas, while we have 
Hille-Brandt’s theory of the union of the two. Later on, 
the fame of the Bharatas increased with the conquests, 
and the greatness of kings like Bharata Danh^anti or 
^ataafka Sstrajita, who repeatedly performed the 
horse-sacrifice. In the Rig-Veda, they are prominent 
in connection with SudSs and the Trtsus. In the 
Brfihmana age, they became prominent between the 
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Gaftga and tba YamunS, and became the principal 
element in the Kuru people. 

The BheAanas ,—Were one of the tribes mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda (VII. 18). They fought against Sudas. Their 
original home, according to some scholars, was in 
Eastern Kabnlistan (compare Bolan Pass). 

The Matayas .—They are mentioned in the Rig-Veda (VII. 18) 
and appear to have been the enemies oJ Sudas. Later 
on, in the ^atap. Br,, we find a Matsya king Dvaiva- 
vSta (Sat. Br. XIII. 5.4-9) performing an A^vamedha 
sacrifice. They are not mentioned prominently in the 
Rig-Veda but we find them famous later on. 

The Madras .— In the Brhadaranyaka Upani^ad and in the Ait- 
Bi'., the two Madras are mentioned. 

The Mujavantas .—They are not mentioned in the Rig-Veda, but 
the Atbarva Veda describes them in connection with 
ihe Fever Hymn. 

The IVtiisus.'—They were a Rig-Vedic tribe inimical to the 
Trtsus (R V., VI f. 18). Some identify them with the 
Yadus. 

The l athis ,—They wore one of the five tribes often mentioned 
together. They are repeatedly mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda as allies with the Turva^as against Sudas. 
According to R. V,, VII. 18, the Yadu and TurvaSa kings, 
though defeated, escaped with their lives. According 
to one interpretation, though defeated by SudSs, the 
Yadus were victorious over Ania and Arya Citraratha, 
two Aryan chiefs. 

The BuSamas .—They are twice mentioned in the Rig-Veda. 

A king of the Rnifamas—mentioned as a 
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great giver. Kaiirania, their kiug, is nieotioocd in 
the Atbarva Veda. 

Ihe VaSaa —They are not mentioned in the Rig-Vedic 
hymns, but mentioned only in the Ait. Br. in the 
central region along with the Kuru-Paficilas and 
U^iiiaras They wpre also connected with the Matsyas. 

The VaraSikhas.—T\iQy are probably mentioned in the Rig-Veda 
and in that hook we find the account (VI. 27.4 and 5) 
of a tribe-leader or his tribe of this name, defeated by 
AbhySvartin CayamSna. 

The Vi^d.'^ins .—They were a tribe inimical to SudSs (R. V,, 
VII. 18). No more details are known. 

The Vfcloantas . — They were an Aryan tribe mentioned in the 

Rig-Veda, where we find them (R. V., VI. 27.5) ' 
conquered by DaivavSta Srfijaya along with the 
Turvalas. According to an account in the Pafica-vim4a 
Br. they struggled for sovereignty with the Jahnus. 

The Vaikarvias . —They were a Rig-Vedic people. In the Rig- 
Veda (VII. 18), the clans of the Vaikarnas were defeated 
by Sud§3 in the “ten kings’ battle." The Mahft- 
bhSrata mentions them. 

The ^igrus .—They are mentioned in the Rig-Veda and were 
one of the enemy tribes against the Tytsus and SudSs 
(R.V., VII. 18). 

The —They were a tribe who, according to Rig- 

Vedic evidence, were enemies fighting against SudSs 
(R. V., VII. 18). 

The ^ivaa .— They were, according to the Rig-Veda (R.V,, 
Vil. 18), enemies who fought against SudSs along with 
the Alinas, Pakthas and the BhalSnas. 


'riJ 
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The iSi^tas .—They were a claa mentioned in the Rig-Veda in the 
VSlakhilya (Vn. 53). 

The SfHjayas .—They were a tribe mentioned in the Rig-Veda. 
Two hymns (R.V., VI. 27.7 and IV, 15.4) mention 
a Srnjaya king DaivavSta, as winning victories over 
the Tnrva^as and over Sfthadevya Somaka. We have 
a DUnastuti praising a Sflljaya king Frastoka. There 
is some evidence to prove that this tribe was once 
closely associated with the Trtsiis and were enemies of 
the Turvadas. 

The Somakas.—^They are found mentioned in the Rig-Veda, 
and their existence is to be presupposed from the patro¬ 
nymic Somaka of Sahadevya defeated by Daivavftta, 

As we shall see later on, only a few of this host of tribes 
became more prominent or powerful. The rest of them, like 
the Ajas, Alinas, PaiAns, Parthavas, Yak^us Vararfikhas, 
Viinins, Paktb^as, Bhalanas, ^igrus, ^imyus, ^i^tas or the 
Vaikarnas, remained unimportant for ever. These never 
gained any political importance. Of doubtfully Aryan peoples, 
we find the Kikatas mentioned in the Rig-Yeda. As to the 
names of more such tribes, whether non-Aryans or the extreme 
border-scions of the Aryans, we hear more in the Br5hmat;iaB and 
the later Samhitas. The Atharva Veda mentions the Angas and 
Magadha, while Vanga is mentioned still later. 

The later SaiphitSi and the BrShmanas mention many 
tribes of aboriginal peoples. The more im- 
Atoriginal peoplea. po^ant of these were the Andhras, Pundras, 

iliitivas, Pulindas, and the Ni|5das. 

In course of time, Aryan tribes multiplied either by new 
immigration or through settlements in new localities. Such 
10 
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names are numerous, e.g., Spar^us, ^urasenas ^viknas, ^Slvas, 
^ibi, the Satvant, the Vidarbhas, the Va^as, the Jahijus, the 
Videhas. Some of these tribes or tribal groups came to be 
designated by the locality of their settlement, e.g., PrScyas, 
Nicyas, Udicyas or ApScyas. 

Later on, many of the Aryan tribes, as we shall see, underwent 
changes in organisation and name. In the 
Later triinsB. BrShmanas, we find a number of such modified 

or reconstituted tribes, which arose with the re-grouping of clans. 
Of these, we have the Kurus, Kisis, P5fich§las, Ko^alas and 
Videhas, who became prominent later on. Many of the older 
tribes maintained their name and position while others like 
the Anus, Drnhyus or Turva^as, lost their name and identity 
even. They seem to have been merged into some of the new 
tribes rising into political importance. 

Five among these tribes seem to have claimed the special 

Prominence of five attention of the Rig-Vedic poets, e.g, the 
trii>e8. Anus, the Purus, the Druhyus, the Yadus and 

the Turva^as. They are not only mentioned more often but are 
frequently associated with each other. Many Vedic scholars incline 
to the view that the five are synonymous with the “ five peoples ” 
or, as they are called, PaflcaJanddf- or Paiica They reject 

the view of SSyana who identifies the five peoples with the four 
castes (Varnas) together with the Ni^adas, the explanation of the 
AitSreya BrShmana (III. 31 and IV. 27) or of the Nirukta of 
Ya?ka where the five are identified either with the Gods, Men, 
Gandharvas, Apsaras and the Fathers, or the Gandharvas, 
Fathers, Gods, Asuras and Rik^asas. Prominent among those 
who identified the “ five peoples ” with these five tribes, were 
Zimmer and Hang. Some scholars, like Hopkins, still coDtibat 
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Their close asBOCiatioo. 


Zimmer’s view. Anyhow, it is curious to find the five tribes 
associated closely, and this, coupled with the Epic Tradition that 
the five were descended Irom king Yayfiti, throws an important 
suggestion as to their forming one particular branch of the 
Aryan people. 

This close connection is apparent from a large number of 
Eig'Vedic passages. Thus, in one place all 
the five are mentioned together.* In a second 
passage we find four tribes, e.gr., Anus, Turvasas, Yadus and 
Druhyus, mentioned together.'f Another passage mentions the 
Anus with the Druhyus. if Elsewhere, the close connection 
between the Yadus and the Turvasas is apparent from compounds 
or expressions like Turvafia-Yadu, Yadu-Tnrvada or Turvafia- 
Yadu and Yadus-Turvasca (R.V., V. 31.8., I. 108.8. See Vedic 
Index note on Turva^a.)§ 

By the time when the hymns were composed, the five had 
penetrated far into the Punjab and occupied 
various regions of that province. As mentioned 
already, the Druhyus, Turvafias and Anus once occupied among 
themselves the doab between the Asiknl and the Paru^ni. Then, 
the Yadus had the left lower part of the delta between the Sindhu 
and VitastS, while the Purus had evidently crossed the ^utudri. 

In addition to these five, there were many 
PuQjab. narrow valleys and doabs of 

the Punjab, and constant fights were going on. Many of these 


Locatiop. 


♦ I. 108 W: I 

t ^ smi 

j Elsewhere ip R.V,, VIIL 39.8^ we find montton pf the Sajpt€t-^inifnavdit^ It is not 
clear what it naeans. The seven Indtie tribes ? 
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tribes mentioned above, fought against Sudas, a powerful 
chief whose small army defeated a League of Ten Kings, io the 
north and west of the region occupied by the five tribes were 
a large number of other tribes whose location we have 
mentioned roughly. None of these, however, attained to any 
conspicuous position. 

To the east of the region were a number of tribes who 
were destined to become more and more pro- 

Kasteru advance. 

minent as time went on. 

In spite of a lack of connected history, we have clear indica¬ 
tions that a struggle for political supremacy came to be waged 
among tribal leaders. Evidently, this struggle had begun earlier. 
In it two or three tribal groups were engaged and a number 
of rival dynasties had made themselves conspicuous. It is 
difficult to construct a systematic history of all these rival 
tribes or of the struggle among their ruling dynasties, but from 
the scattered isolated facts which can be gathered, we see 
clearly that this fighting had been going on over a wide area. 

Thus, according to the R.V. (VI. 27.7, IV. 15.4), a Srnjaya 
king, DaivavSta, defeated S&hadevya Somaka> 

Big-Vedic contiuorors. . 

carried his arms further, and won supre¬ 
macy over the Vrcivantas (R.V., VI. 27.5) allied with the 
Turva^as. 

The Yadus made an attack on two chiefs, Arna and Arya- 
Citraratha, and these were killed in a battle on the Sarayu. 

Another recorded tradition shows that a line of kings, whose 
names show them to have been akin to the 

The Pftrukutaa line. . i.* • . . 1 . • Ui 

Aik^&kas, were fighting against the neighbour¬ 
ing peoples. The earliest named of these was Durgaha. His son 
was Purukutsa, who seems to have been dispossessed of his throne 
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by an invasion but whose line was Bared by the fortitude and 
activity of his wife, the PurukutsSDi- Her son, Trusadasyu, the 
hero of a legend and the author of a hymn which makes 
him a half-god, attained celebrity and renown as a ruler and 
conqueror. 

The Yadus and Turvasas had maintained between them¬ 
selves a close alliance, and their raid to the East and conquest 
of Arna and Ary a Citraratha has already been mentioned. 

All these, however, had to face a new line of energetic 
The rise of Suda« rulers. The early history of this line is 
andTrisiis, untnowD, but we hear of a Bharata prince, 

Divodasa Atilhigva, son of Vadhrya^va, gaining victories over 
the Yadus, Turva^as and Fanis and gaining fame as a sacrificer. 

His son was probably Pijavana, and his grandson was Sud§s, 
whom Rig-Vedic hymns connect with the Trtsus, whose origin is 
hardly explained. The Trtsos appear in Rig-Vedic accounts 
connected with Sudas who also gained over the support of the 
Bharatas. With the small support he thus gained, SudSs 
associated with himself the priests Bi^vSraitra and (later onj a 
Vasistha. This spiritual support, together with his superior skill, 
made him invincible and he gained a series of victories over his 
enemies. The story of his successes is remarkable and forms 
a landmark in the early history of the Vedic tribes. 

We have, in this case also, no connected narrative. But in 
the hymns composed by the priests Vasistha or Visv&mitra we 
find his successes glorified, and his victory attributed to divine 
aid. We are told of two battles, one on the Paru^ni, and the 
other probably on the YanunS. Of the first of these, well-known 
as the DS^a-rftjna or Ten King’s Battle, we have Vasistha’s 
description. 
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In R.V., III. 53.11, we have an account from Vi^vamitra 

referring to Sudas’s conquest of the four 
Viivamitra 8 account. jjjQ performance of A^vamedha : 

viz., 3X1 RA XT 5^13: 

I “ ~_~ I 'c_ 

9eT 51^ 3W?JxrnTXn^*rqT 35IFT ^ ^ ) 


Vasistha’s hymn is more explicit and gives more informa¬ 
tion. He begins by narrating all the gifts he 
Vasistlia 8 praise. gained from SudSs and incidentally gives us 

his ancestry. His father seems to have borne the name 
Pijavana, while his grandfather, Devavau. 

I — I “ ^ I *“ I 

^33^3 ^ Xjzf^ tH3 II 22. 


33 3 «3<ft »Z3fs3 f3 II 24. 

W 5 ^ 333 : 333 T 3 3 fxi 33 3 ^: I 

3(3331 03335 %3 3323 f 5^5 II VII. 18 . 22 — 25 . 

The same hymn throws further light on the humble 
circumstances from which Sudas had risen and his victory was 
compared with the victory of a goat over a lion, the cutting 
of a stake with a needle. 

3T34 fOrT^* 33nT ftw* f3«^3T 3313 I 

33 23rl^s?m3f3^: x^5i3i g3T% n 

~R.V., VII. 18.17. 

Further, it gives us more details of the wars and conquests 
of Sudas. We hear of the attack of the Turvai$as, Druhyus and 
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of the Bhrgiis (VII. 18 6), the death of four enemy kings, ^riitS, 
Kavadha, Vrddha and Dnihyu by drowning, the conquest by 
SudSs of the seven-walled forts of the enemy and the capture 
of the Anava settlements (VII. 18.12—13). We hear also of 
SudSs’s victory over the confederated Yadua (VII. 19.8) and over 
king Kavi, son of Cayamana (VII. 18.8), over the two Vaikarnas 
(VII. 18—10 and 11), over king Bheda (VII. 18.19) and the 
submission of the Ajas, l^igrus and Yalisua. 

In this way, Sudas became one of the earliest conquerors, 
and as such his name figures in the tradition 
Siidaa 8 ancestiy. j-gcorded both in the Vedas and the Brahmanas. 

The Epic and the Puranas, however, throw little light on his 
history. \Ve hear nothing about the Trtsus, who are so in¬ 
separably connected with him, or about Divodasa or Pijavana. 
His name itself does not occur in the Bharata list® in the 
Puranas. Consequently, we have the greatest difficulty in identi¬ 
fying him with any particular line, especially in relation to his 
recorded ancestry. For the present, we should not trouble our¬ 
selves with these knotty problems, which, though very important, 
do not stand in the way of our studying the political institutions 
of the Aryans. 

In spite of continuous inter-tribal fighting, there is evidence 
. . to prove that the tribes were conscious of 

cmnmoD origio. their kinship or their common descent- ThiiSj 

llaou was venerated as tbe founder of organised social life, 
the introducer of agriculture, or the kindling of fire and its 


• At tlie present time, it is difficult to ideoliEj- SudSa or liis line wilb «ny of the 
Epic or Paurapikn dyt.nsties. The nmne SndSs occur# both in the Ayodl.yft end the 
North PiScaln lists Mr. Pargiter is disposed to ideuUfy him with the North P5ncalM 

(Sec “ Indian Historical Tradition,'' pp. 7, 37, 100, ctt!.) 
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worship. A similar tradition exists about Prthi Vainya, and 
this was common among the tribes. Common, also, were the 
gods and deities worshipped by them. Many of the names 
from which a traditional descent of the tribes is claimed in the 
Epics or the PurSnas occur in the Vedic hymns. Among these^ 
we have Manu, the founder of the PaurSnic hlanava dynasticsi 
Ik^lku PururavSh and Il5, the founders of the Paurinic Aila 
race, Ayu, YaySti Nahusya, Puru and some Bbaratas. 

Some of the tribes seem to have been closely associated 
„. with each other and probably in those days 

Tnbal unions. . ^ 

of constant warfare, tribal leagues and unions 
were formed either for the sake of self-preservation or for 
conquest. The close relation existing among the Anus, Purus, 
Druhyus, Yudus and Turva^as, has already been narrated. 
This close relation is explained by the Epic writers, who 
make the five tribes descend from the common ancestor 
YaySti. 

Another instance of such tribal unions for political purposes 
was the ‘ League of Ten Kings ’ against Sudas. Not only Aryan 
tribes were taken in these leagues, but even non-Aryan peoples 
were called upon to join either side. 

Before we pass on to an enquiry into I the political insti- 
Nature of Vodic tutions of the tribes, we must make some 
evidence. observations on the stage of political evolution 

attained by the Aryan communities. The generally accepted 
view is that the Rig-Vedic hymns reveal to us the sudden 
advent of a number of invading tribes into the Indus Valley. 
This, however, is not borne out by the Vedic evidence. The 
tribes had evidently been long settled in the country, and were 
advancing eastward. Constant fights were going on and in the 
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midst of these, a noraber had aycceeded in establishing their 
superiority oirer others. Lastly, it is also clear that the primitive 
tribal ideas of seclusion and local independence were giving 
place to imperialistic lust for expansion and conquest 

The bands of Aryan settlers were constantly advancing 
Centro of activity towards the cast. By the time of the Tenth 
tliifting to the east. Man4ala OF of the Nadistuti hymn, they had 

advanced as far east as the YamiinSj Odnga and the Sarayu, and 
were not confined to the Punjab as many have supposed. The 
centre of political activity was fast shifting to the east and 
tribes like the Kurus or Bharatas, which become prominent in 
later history, were laying the foundations of their greatness, in 
the so-called Madhayde^a. 


Kotb.—I t is yet to be a&certam^d wliether tlieBc above djvisioas had refereoce to 
the whole folk or to the ruling K?atrijas only The evidenca of the PurScas or the Epic 
makes us inclme to the latter view, !□ that case^ the term tribe cannot be applied to 
some of these, which were rather the septs of the Kfatriya ruling families. In regard to 
these, we ought to keep an open mind as yet. 

The construction of a connected narrative from the^e isolated facts in the bymna is 
possible only w’ith the help of the Epic and Panrai^ic dynastic list#. But the errors and 
oontradictiona of the various PnrSpas stand in our way. 

In the light of Pauranio evidence, the struggle was confined to the various branches 
of the Pauravas, in which the other tribes joined. SudSs was a Paficala and a Bhswata His 
line became prominent for a time but its ascendancy ended with SAhadevya Somaka, one 
of SuoSa’s snccessora. The S^njayas, another PancHa line, became powerful for a time 
and ultimately the Kurus became the dominant power, 

Jri the light of the Purlo^^i Purukutsa and bfa hue ought to be regarded as Aik^akas. 
There is little evidence to connect Purnkiitsa with the POrus. 


n 
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POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Early Kingship 


the time, even, of the oldest hymns of the Rig-Veda, kingship 
appears to have become almost universal among the Vedic 
Importance of tribes. Not only is royalty mentioned as 
Monarchy. existing among all of them but we have 

speculations as to its origin or importance. 

We have in the early Vedic literature two streams of 
tradition relating to the origin of Monarchy i,e, 
those relating to Mann and to Prthu Vainya, 
The Vaivadvata hymns" speak of the services 
incidentally throw a flood of light on the social 
the days preceding his election. To Mann was 


Two streams 
Vedic traditioQ— 
Maou and Prthu* 

o£ Manii and 
conditions of 


» According to B. V., L 36.10, the gods brought firo for Manu, e.y., ^ ^ 

The same idea is found in VIII, 19.21. ^ 

^ ft? !• The idea of Maou aa the first worshipper or organiser of eocial life 
occur, in VIII. 30.2, viz, vRi ^ wH 3 w Wm I i 

...ill ( 

So is Manu described as the first performer of Sacrifice (VIIL 37*7). 

The same hymn cootains a prayer for prot^tion from oppreasion and the establish* 
raent of fraternal uoiom {VIIL 27. 9 & lOJ. 

n gpnf qPiefT^T i i*i 
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attributed not only the great service of establishing peace among 
men, but also the invention of sacrifice, the introduction of fire 
and probably of agriculture. (See R.V., VIII. 27.15 and 
I. 36.10, VIII. 19.21.) The other tradition regarded Prthu as 
the earliest king among men. He, too, was crediteil with the 
invention of agriculture and was regarded as the first of 
anointed who performed the great service of ensuring peace 
among men. 

Apart from these, there are other traditions in the Vedic 
literature, especially io the BrShmanas, which (in addition to the 
two above) tell ns something as to the origin of Monarchy. One 
of these, which is containnd in the Aitareya BrShmana, not only 
throws light on the speculations of the age, but tells us something 
more. In that work, we are told of the coronation of Soma and 
Indra and the story of the latter’s Mah5bhi?eka. In that account, 
we are told incidentally that the Devas and the Asuras were con¬ 
stantly fighting Being repeatedly defeated, the Devas enquired 
of the causes of their failure. To their want of a leader was 
attributed their defeat and so they elected Indra as their king. 

This story is indeed a clue as to the earliest speculation 
relating to the causes and circumstances that gave rise to 
Monarchy.*^ 

While these speculations point to the recognition of the 
earliest king as the greatest benefactor or his evolution from the 
successful military chieftain, another theory of the origin of 

Tho 9ame traditions about Mann and Pftliu are found in the Brdhniarias, IfgU 
Tri-onr and etc. I 

tiwPT vfa St ^ f?wtssui»i i Ait. Br. 1.14,23; 

also the Vlilth PanciUL 
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Monarchy may be suggested —i.e, Monarchy arose out of the 
elaborated authority of the Patriarchs or PrnjSLpatis. This theory 
may receive support from passages, which speak of the aspirations 
of some sages like VisvSinitrS who prayed for kingship. 
Some such passages have been interpreted to prove that in 
earlier periods, the t’^ibes and clans lived und»^r patriarchs. 
On examination, ho vever, the evidence of such passages seems 
to be rather inconclusive, inasmuch as, the very prayer for 
kingship shows that the institution of Monarchy had gained 
ground already. 

'^Monarchy, as we have said, had become almost universal. 
Almost all the tribes like the Yadns, PQrus, Anus, Druhyus or 
Turva^as, had their own line of kings, and what proves the 
universal acceptance of the institution more is the fact, that, the 
rulers of the tribes are designated either by the name of the tribe 
itself or by some epithet derived from the tribe-name.^ Monarchy 
moreover, seems to ha'^e become confined to particuhar families, 
and this view is easily supported even by the meagre data 
supplied by the Rik hymns. Thus, in the case of Trasadasyu, 
we find that the kingship of his tribe had descend* d to him from 
his grandfather and in spite of his father having lost his throne 
through an enemy attack In the case of Sudas, also, there is 
clear and unmistakable evidence that his family had been vested 
with ruling authority for three generations if not more. 


♦ Thus, the YaHii kin^? is simply describetl fts Yadu, the king of the Turvnias simply 
as Tnrva.<a The Ann king is merely spoken of as Ann. 

Epithets, like Cnidya applie<i to king Kanii. Sf^jaya applied to DaivavSta, U^InnrJril 
applied to the queen of the UflnaraM, go to prove Ih^very close connection l>etween such 
princes and their tribes, and also, the almost universal character of Monarchy in the Big- 
Vedic period. 
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Ordinarily, kingship seems to have been confined to a 

„ . , particular family, to fhe exclusion of outsiders. 

royal family. Purely hereditary descent from father to 

according to the laws of primogeniture had not become the 
general principle in the oldest period. The pre-eminence of the 
ruling clan, and the vested rights of princes claiming jiescent 
from the same ancestor stood in the way of the establishment of 
autocracy. The people again, were a powerful and dominant 
factor standing in the way of an irresponsible exercise o 
authority. The state of affairs was however not uniform. In 
several tribes, the rights of all the other princes went to 
contribute towards the establishment of various forms of 
oligarchical goverument. 

Zimmer believed in the existence of oligarchies. We 
have, however, no account of these oligar- 
oiigarchies. difficult to pronounce any 

definite opinion, since, the mass of Rig-Vedic hymns shows a fast 
transition to an advanced type of monarchy. The influence of 
various factors, including the ethnic environment, brought m 
changes, and affected the normal course of evolution and as 
such, various types of monarchy or oligarchy came into existence, 
as we shall see very soon. 

In the Rig-Vedic hymns, we have no direct allusion to re- 
... ... publican institutions. This, however, proves 

tutions. nothing to the contrary and we have reasons 

for believing that republicanism continued to exist and 
survived for a longer period among the tribes on the outer 
fringe, especially among the Vratyas or those who did not 
directly come under the influence of the rising Sacerdo¬ 
talism. 
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The main political forces which contributed to this almost 
Causes helping universal acceptance of monarchy, were the 


Monarchy 

regions to the 


migration of the tribes from the hilly or border 
plain, and the constant attacks of the hostile 
aborigines, to which the advancing tribes were exposed. A 
similar^hangc is noticeable in the history of the Teutonic tribes. 
“ War begat the king ” has been the conclusion of eminent 
authorities on Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon history and what was 
true in the West, was not altogether negligible in the case of th» 
Indian Aryans. 

Monarchy, however, was as yet not established on a solid 
u foundation, as far as the security or the permanence of royal 
I authority or privilege was concerned. The chief obstacles to 
the irresponsible exercise of royal authority were :— 

(а) the vested rights of the king’s own kinsmen, who were 
ever ready to displace the ruling princes, by taking advantage 
of enemy attacks, or the discontent of the subjects. This 
importance of the royal kinsmen who remained “ equals ” to the 
king is to be inferred from various passages. These speak of 
Iia,janaJj. by the side of king. In one passage, Yama is said to 
have his Sabhd^sada rSijanaJ} (A.V. III. 29). 

(б) the alertness on the part of the people, ready to take up 

ObBtacies to whenever the king proved tyrannical 

absolute power. qj- vvhenever his exactions injured them. 

They could at the same time be made use of by any ambitious 
prince, who could win them over with promises or caresses. In 
the body politic, the personal element predominated and personal 
relation between the king and the subject was the only political 
bond. The i?a?fro or the community was not considerable and 
as such, popular anger or discontent was fatal to the king. 
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Popular opinion, was thus a thini? which the king was bound to 
take into consideration. As yet they had not sunk into the 
position of PrajHk (meaning both children and subjects, but 
originally meaning only the former) but were the free YiScili^ 

The king, therefore, was bound to rely on the goodwill and 
support of both these elf-ments. The in- 
The kiog-eleotors. flygngg of tjjo former was immense and this 


is confirmed by the evidence of the hymns of the Rig-Veda or the 
^tfiarva Veda. The evidence of the former book is rather scanty, 
but when we come to the latter work, we find that the kinsmen 
of the king, his own relatives, together with a number of , 
other important personages, had formed a body of men, whOj 
selected the ruling prince and probably guided his conduct. 
The following passages from the Atharva Veda fully illustrate 
our point. Thus, in one passage of the Atharva veda (I. 9, 3 & 4) 
the priest clearly invokes the help of Indra, Agni, Varuna and 
other gods to “ prostrate beneath our feet the king’s enemies 
and rivals and to exalt him high above his kinsmen.” 

e. g. wra wfer I 

In a large number of hymns we find the same idea. Thus, 
in Atharva Veda, in another hymn (III. 4 ) on the occasion of royal 
inauguration, the king is told that the ” tribesmen shall elect thee 

for kingship.and that kinsmen {Sajata^) inviting thee shall go 

to meet thee; with thee also will go Agni as an active herald.” 
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Atharva Veda III. 5, is more explicit and it mentions some 
The Rsjakrfa prominent people who participated 

in the nomination of the king-elect to the 
people. These are mentioned in connection with the magical 
powers of the Parna amulet which was supposed to bring 
success to the king. Of those who are mentioned, are 
“sagacious builders of cars, clever and skilful artisans, the 
kings (rajanah), king-makers (raja-krtah), the Svta$ and the 
village-leaders” Cf. 

I 11 

^ i 

qw Wlf c9 3RR It 

Z" I 'I I_L- 

57 TFSTRT TraBRTt 5 I 

qjff cef wwfirtt sRpf a 

"a. V., III. 6, 6 & 7. 

The Rajakrts or Rajakartarah thus wielded immense 
influence and their support was vital to the king, inasmuch 
as this Saved the king from rivals. This rivalry was so keen 
that we have charms and magical formulae uttered for its 
destruction, directed not only against those that were living 
but those yet unborn, as stated in the following : 

q w qqai*! u<qaiwi»i 5?^ l 

A. V., VII. 34 

It is needless to multiply instances, for there are many 
more which can be cited to prove the existence and the 
influence of the Elders and king-electors. The importance of 
each of these is apparent. The Grdmani represented public 
opinion, the Suta represented the army, and the Rathakdra had 
12 
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attained prominence owing to the importance of the chariot in 
war. .Two more verses speak of the insecurity of the regal sway 
and the constant enmity of brothers or outsiders (A. V., I XXIX. 

and XXX.). . . , .u 

In the 6rst of these (A. V., I. XXIX.), the king invokes the 

amulet {tmni) to “increase the strength of regal sway, to put 
down all lyho menaced the king and to make him the sole ruler 
of the tribe.” Cf. _ ^_ 

* ♦ • * * 




wtnfunft 1 

— “1 II 


The -next hymn clearly points to the enmity of brothers 

Rivalry and eamRy ^ addition to that of Outsiders when it prays 
of scions. death reach hini from the hand 

of brothers, aliens or of other men.” Cf. 


1 I * ^1 

i.e. ^ II 

While this constant enmity of kinsmen and rivals made 
royal authority insecure, the king’s tenure of 
^ % office was also dependent on the acceptance or 


approbation of the tribesmen. - This acceptance seems to have 
once partaken of the nature of a real popular election. There 
are indications, however, that gradually the people were being 
put in the background. Yet, even in the Rig-Veda there are 


r r 
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evidences that this popular choice and support was vital to the 
king, and innumerable hymns, passages or similes point to this 
importance of popular choice.* Thus, in Rig-Veda X. 124. 8, we 
hear of the simile “like subjects choosing a king”—* ?1T ^ 

The celebrated Coronation Hymn of the Rig-Veda (X. 173) 
speaks of the acceptance of the king by the Vmh. The same 
occurs in the Atharva Veda with some modifications. (R.V., X. 
173—A.V., VI. 87-88). 

The priest thus addresses the king-elect: 

“Come into our midst, remain steadfast and immoveable. 
(May) The people all lil^ (welcome) you and may you not fall 
from thy position. 

“Be ye steadfast here and may ye not come down. Remain 
here as firm as Indra and uphold the Rostra (or the state). Indra 
held it fast with his offering of hains, for it. Soma and Brahmanas- 
pati have said the same. Firm the heaven, firm the earth, firm 
the universe, firm the mountains—so firm be also this king of 
men (VUdrn). Let the state held by you be firm through king 
Evidence of the Varuna, the Deva Brhaspati, Indra and Agni. 
C3oron*tion. Steadfast in thy position, thou win over Soma 

by oblations of butter. Let Indra make you the sole gatherer of 
the tribute from thy people. (The last verse in the Atharva 
Vedic hymn means:—“Vanquish you firmly and without fail 
thy enemies.- Let them be crushed under your feet. All the 
quarters unanimously welcome you and for firmness the Assem¬ 
bly SamUi) appoint you.”) Cf. 

I , I I 

1 ~| _ ^1 _ 














fUf^ 3 ^ 1 ^.^ ^ " 

” “ ' . ' ;. 

OT ^ Tian ^ ^ i^€rfa‘. I 

^ n Y<<iifr« g ^ ^T^?n « 

vnl ^ ^fqwrfiT ^3rTwf« « 

^ H W: " 

w u^'. * 

— — (Variant of A.V., 1.88.33.) 

To this most be added tbe evidence we may gather from a 
large number of Atharva Vedlc hymns. One has 

^.„. vmn «.. g in.., of the Wha™ 

Veda), in which the tribesmen are «.id to sel^ the kmg 

I Momnl In many of these, the use of the root g (Si^utH) 
CTd^rirkab” and points to a r«.l selection rather than 
mere approval. Another, which seems to Im a vanant of a sten^ 
mken torn R.V.. X. 173 , prays that Indra may make aH tlm 

-rmb hymn. A. V. ni. 4. 4 A 6 contoto the pa wage- 

,rfi^ wnT fWTn^ ^ \ 

W WfR *r. 1 • - 

T„ ™l to the wo-d Vamqaih. Weber suggested that they 
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inbesinen or subjects unanimous in tlieir loyalty only to the 
king. Cf. 

J I 

^frtf « T q w % I 

ZJ~ Z \ Z I 

VII. 94 . 


In A. V. VI. 73. there is another hymn containing an 
invocation by the prie.st and al.so by the king afterwards to the 
clansmen and this shows how invaluable to the king was the 
allegiance of the subjects. We do not quote the whole but only 
the passages in which the clansmen are called upon to be 
unanimous and loyal" and in which the king asks them to 
stand firm and not to forsake him" and that in him might be 
their “sweet resting-place." Cf. 


_I t I “ ~ I I 




The people, thus, had a voice in the selection of their king. 

the^'u'onorkmg.." ?” » i*»P 0 ssibIe to 

form any idea as to how they exercised their 
authority, but whatever evidence we may gather enable ns to 
come to the conclusion that not only were they in the habit of 
meeting for the purpose of royal election, but they asserted them- 
whenever the king was in the wrong. On important occa¬ 
sions. they were called into the "Samiti” or the "Assembly" 
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aud their opi.iiou guided the kiug. Of Uiis Assembly, we shall 
speak very soon, Already one passage lias been cited in which 
the unanimity and the allegiance of the tribesmen assembled m 
the Saniiti is prayed for* 

Such, indeed, was the state oi royalty-^depemUiU ^ on popular 
choice for its acciession to office and dependent ou popiilai 
allegiance for its coiitiiuiance in authority. The position of the 
king was doubly insecure. He was assailed by his own rivals^ 
by men of his own blo.-^d—of his own family and ihen occasionally 
by his own subjects. His life itself w^as constantly in danger. 
To protect him, we have sigaiii recourse to tlie protection of the 
gods ; we have prayers for his long life and safety. Indeed, 
there is one hyiuu in the Atliatva Veda which invokes the 
protection of the various gods, and of the Vasus specially, so that 
he may live long to the length of a hundred years and that 
“death may not reach him from the hands of brothers or aliens/’ 
The gods are requested to save him from ‘"hundred modes of 
death.” Moreover, as is clear, the idea of Treason had as yet 
not groivn, and the king was no better than an ordinaiy 
iiidividtial. 


In such a stale of society, the king could neither claim 
divinity, nor had be any prerogatives. Legitimacy could not 
guard him against popular wrath and tyranny or imrighteousneas 
meat death or depositiotu Indeed we have char ms and formulae 
to save the king and prayers for the Testoxalioii of poptilar favour 
and even for restOTing deposed kings. 


Some of these hymns speak in clear terms tliat deposilioi] of 

a kiug was often the result of popular wrath. 
Deositien of princee. , , ^ ^ ^ 

In a later age, the coni poser of the Kaitsika 

Sutra embodied these hymns in that work, which contains spells 

and charms for removing ills^ of all description. In one of these 

we have the following prayer ; 
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“Let Iiidra call thee hither to * those people. Fly hither 

to these people as a falcon. (3) 

May the hawk bring the man who must be summoned, 

from far away in alien land, an exile. 

May both the Asvins make thy pathway easy. Come, and 
unite yourself with him, ye kinsmen. (4) 

Let thine opponents call thee hack. Thy friends have 

chosen thee again. 

India and Agni, all the gods, have kept thy home amid the 
tribe. (5) 

He who disputes our calling thee, be be a stranger 

or akin. 

Drive him, O Indra. far away, and do thou bring this man 
lo )is.” (6) [A. V. III. 3, from the 3rd verse to the end]. 

Here we give the text : 

I J. 

?:T3TT I 

gqg fsr^ w ^ 

- - I .IT' r J 

gr f^^^ T 9*^ ^ ^ 'CTItrit 3T ii 'd 

STTrrT JtPt'jWC! flfri 31^^ I 

s a I _ _ I 

WttR II % 


The Kaustka Sutra also uses A. V. III. 4 and I. 9 as charms 
for restoring deposed princes, as well as for the recovery of 
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popular allegiance. Specific Instances of deposition are not 
S.y.n. th. d.po.i.ta of Poroku.t. to . 

foroign atfck. Tli. .pic tr.<mion about tli. Japoattlou of V.na 
does not occur, tltongU Vena’s name is mentioned. 


/ 


Bin, if royalty in U-e early Vedic age was tints wanting in 
security Jutd m the permanence of the 
allegiance of the people, there is clear indi- 
enoa of royal aathoiity. (.gtjon that powerful factors were conlribnting 
to the consolidation of the king’s position. A careful analysis 
of the coronation Hymns clearly shows that the priestly sections 
were harping on the necessity of the consolidation and 
permanence of regal authority and as sach they were echoying the 
opinions of a large section of the people. Furthermore, owing 
to the influence of sacerdotalism, the regal office was gradually 
coming to be associated with more and more important functions. 
In the eyes of the priests and consequently of a large section of 
the people, the royal functions were but the lerrestial counter¬ 
parts of those vested in the divine rulers of the universal forces. 
The anthropomorphic ideas, which had contributed to the 
conception of the Devas and their functions, v/ere reacting again 
on the political concepts, which had given rise to the former. 

Lastly I as wc proceed ^ we find that the priests 
SacerdoUliam* harping on the parallelism be¬ 

tween the duties of the king and of the Devas, bat some of them 
were going so far as lo regareJ the king as the master of the 
nniveTse* and a parttaker of the tributes to the uuivcTsal riileTs. 


In later Comnation Hymns we find the gradual progress 
of these ides^s. In the Rig-Vedic Coronation H>mn {X. 173), the 
composer prays for an immovable position. His-' idea of a 
merely permanent fixed position is taken from Dhruva or the 
Pole-star- He harps on the immovable position of the heavens, 
the earth> the tniiverse and of the mountains* He reminds the 
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king of the success^of Indra, owing to his /javiA-offering, and 
prays to the divine rulers, Indra, Varuna, Byhaspati and Agni 
for the success of the king. 

The Atharva-Vedic hymns go farther than this. They claim 
for the king many more privileges. In the Rig-Vedic hymns, 
there is the prayer that the king is to be the sole tax-gatherer, but 
in the following Atharva Vedic hymn, we have the prayer that the 
king might become “the head and chief of princes” 

^T^:), the sole “ lord of the people ” (fqsn “sole 

treasure lord” the beloved of Indra the 

beloved of cattle, plant and animals { fqqt )» 

“folk’s sole lord and leader and the best of all human rulers” 

Lastly, the king is described 
as the “sole lord and friend of Indra who feeds oi^the pepple.” 

Here, the hymn is quoted in full: Cf. IV.^ 22 ; 

' ,^1 0 r I-1 

WIT^T H 

I ~l I I 

n*i ^ irli ^ w i 

r r ,■ I “ '* I “* - 1 . 

>J5!qfh>J?!tsiTOa fqaraf«T^ ^STI I 

*Tff BRifV n 

vm qm i 

fqq fiidt q>3?iT»i h 

; • ■ ■ ” I “ I r I • -T' 

gsrfw a ^ ^ q^israw i 

I . 1“ j 

Y WRfPini R 

ij'Tfri sq t r q t ^ gw ^ ^ ^ I 
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^1% * 

— “I I II 


Thus in these, while the king's privileges and prerogatives 
, I .. are increasing so as to make room for the uni- 

Advance of the ideas ^ -t. u * 

ftbout Sovereigntj. yeisal conception of royal autnorityj lie is 
described also as the "friend of Indra” The next verse 

we quote, is not only characterised by a more comprehensive con¬ 
ception of royal power but it harps on the paraUelism of royal 
duties with those of the gods, and describes the king as the “sole 
lord of the earth, of aU existing things, ” “the.crown and summit 
of mankind,” the “one and only lord,” the “chosen of Indra” 
and the “partaker of the gods.” Owing to its importance we 
quote the verse in fuU.* i-e. A.V. , VI. 87 : 


1 I ^ 

IVT vrasEjT I 

' “ J ‘ 

§in n 

“ I I ‘ . 

“ - I . 1 _ 

/ Kingship was thus continuously making advance in the 
direction of being clothed with‘more privileges 
tion. and prerogatives. In the eyes of succeeding 

generations, the kingly office became more and more glorioim 
and with it veneration for the holder of that office contmuously 

• Indra. the king of godn, U eimilarly Ueseribed Jaa the sole roler {AdUtAj) of the 
(UTine 
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increased. Speaking from the political point of view, these 
proved to be the germs which developed into the conception of the 
universal and indivisible sovereign authority. While, speaking 
from another point of view, we may recognize in the last two 
hymns the germs which gradually developed into those ideas 
regarding the divine nature of royalty and its powers and 
functions.® 


Thi* coostaot harping on the paralleliein between the duties of kings and of th- 
Devas ia all tliat we get in the literature of Vedic hymns or the Brahmapas. The glorie 
fication of the royal office is indeed remarkable, and it undoubtedly made a great influence 
on the Indian miiid. But in spite of this, a divine theory never gained ground in the 
country except in certain localities. The king never liecame irresponsible to the people 
nor accountable to Qod only, as in Europe. He remained, a human personage, a servant 
of his people, whoM immense duties outweighed the privileges and prerogatives of his 
office. We shall discuss all these points in the next part of the book. 

In the meantime, we beg to point out that recently much has lieen made of 
tliese ideas and some scholars have tried to prove that in the eyes of Indians, the royai 
office was a divine institution. Among these we may mention Prof U. N. Qhosa,, 
M.A., Ph.D., author of Hindu Political Theoritt. He relies on the evidence of B.V., 

IV. 42 where king Trasadasyu is alleged to describe himself as follows_“Two-fold is 

my kingdom, that of the whole K^atn'ya race, and all the immorUls are ours. The gods 
associate me with the acto of Vanipa. I rule over (those of) the proximate form of 
mao. I am the king Vanipa ; on me the gods bestow those principal energies, that are 

destructive of the Asuras ; They associate me with the worship of Vanipa.I am 

Indra, I am Varupa, I am those two in greatness. I am the vast, profound, beautiful 

heaven and earth.I uphold heaven and earth." A careful examination of the 

hymn shows that the first six verses, ought to be taken os iledicated to king Variipa him¬ 
self, rather than to the composer Trasadasyu, as has been done by Sflyapa (probably 
Traaadasyu in his trance identified himself with the god Varuna ; similar instances there 
are many-^f. Vak Amblirpl composing the Devl-Sflkta.) and furthermore the translation 
of Wilson is not accurate. 

Secondly-Even, if we believe in Sfiyapa who attributes the first six verses to 
Trasadasyu, there is nothing to prove a divine character appertaining to royalty. 
Trasadasyu, while he harps on his own greatness as the ruler of men and gods and the 
upholder of Heaven and Earth, nowhere speaks of his eminence as having been due to 
hisibeing a king. The truth is, that this king came to lie regarded as a mythical 
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The mfluence of sacerdotalism and of the priestly order was 
„ c V • immense. For their success, kings gradually 
royalty. came to depend on ritual and magic, in© 

desire for divine aid is clearly indicated even by the evidence of 
the Rig-Veda (cf. Sudas and the Vasisthas). As the simpler 
character of society was gradually modified, this desire for divine 
help became greater than ever, and this is clear from the Atharva- 
Vedic evidence. This last work contains charms, formulas, 
amulets and similar things of various description. All these point 
to the gradual decay of popular control of the administrative 
machinery and the growth of the privileges of the priestly 
classes, about whom we find so much in the Brahmanas. 

The king stood as the head of the body-politic, lie was, in 
the words of our modern constitutional 

Motive ciiief at*tiie historians, a representative chief, who symbo* 
hcadofthciiasira. eovereign dignity of 

the tribe. He was the war-lord of the tribe, and his primary 
doty was to ensure the safety of the tribal community by 
leading its armies and vanquishing the enemies. As such, he 
was a judge, who wielded the rod of punishment and chastised 
those who violated the customs of the tribe. 

The protection of the people from foreign invasion and the 
chastisement of enemies of internal peace seem to have been 


personage—a deiiii-god, owing liis birth to the favour of Indra and Vanipa, who were 
won over by the prayers of his mother Piirukuts5ul, as would appear from tlie ninth verse 
of the same hymn : 

Uis birth and his successful career saved the royal family from ruin and so ho came 
to be regarded as a demi-gtsl—the incarnation both of indra and V’urtma. 
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not only the chief duties of the king but also his best quali- 
Cliaracter of Vedic ficdtioDS to the roval office. This is amply 
kiogehip. proved by the evidence of Vedic hymns. In 

more than one place, the king is described as the protector of his 
people Qopd> Janaaya or Gopati Janaaya and as such his military 
qualities are repeatedly extolled. In protection lay his chief 
duty. In many inaugural hymns, prayer is constantly offered so 
that his enemies may be prostrate beneath his feet (A.V. I. 9.). 
In many places, he is described as a K^atriya (A.V. IV. 22) 
or protector par excellence in distress and in one passage we 
find that the newly elected king boasts of his having destroyed 
his enemies, and probably rests bis claim to headship of the 
tribe on that success over the enemies of the community 
(R.V.,X. 174.5.) 

I I _ I 

Furthermore, in the coronation ritual the king is identified 
with Indra—the war-god and the protector king of the Devas, and 
with Varuna the judge par excellence among the deities. 

Whatever might have been the position of the king in 
relation to his followers, e.g., members of the royal family or his 
subjects, gradually, the sole authority of this individual over the 
members of the community and their affairs came to be 
recognized. Of his other functions and duties we find nowhere 
any detailed account either in the Rig-Veda or in the Atharva 
Veda. But the following points may be mentioned :— 

U) He was the leader of the community. The Coronation 
hymns of the Uig-Veda indeed speak of the king us the sole 
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leader of the M^tra or the community and pray for an 
unassailable steadfast position. The Yajus hymns on corona¬ 
tion and RajasUya speak of the king’s pre-eminent position and 
leadership of the community. They repeatedly call for the 
allegiance of the people to his authority, and speak of the king’s 
headship of the “ JAna-riljya. 

(2) He was the war-lord. The chief duty of the king was 
leadership in war. He was to lead his people both in offensive 

wars and also in repelling the attacks of foreign enemies. The 

early kings led raids within enemy territories. In the Ru'jasHya 
hymns he is described as Pura^i hhetta. Moreover, in some of 
the coronation hymns the king is designated as Sapatnaha or 
vanquisher of enemies. These refer not only to the non-Aryan 
aborigines but to the Aryan enemies of the tribe owing 
allegiance to the king. 

(3) As king, he had to act probably as a judge. The early 
Saiphitas contain very little reference to the king’s adminis¬ 
tration of justice, but we may presume from various circum¬ 
stances the fact that the king was a judge. Thus, since, in many 
hymns the king is identified as the mundane counterpart of 
Vanina, the judge among gods, we may conclude that in all 
exceptional cases he presided over criminal cases and had, like 
Vim^ia, his spies, the spa^as, who watched over the conduct of 
men. The Ugras were probably the police officers appointed by 

the king—so were probably the Jivagrhh. 

In difficult cases, the adjudication probably took place in 
his Sahha, where the Sabhiaadas and SabhOcaras sat as 
assessors or judges. The Atb5rva-Veda speaks of the sixteen 

• - ^ J-—--- 

• 14 ^ *!VW' svTt wi ivra uvt ^nmwni-etc., Vaj. Sam. IX. 40. 
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chineiy. 


Rdjanah acting as the Sabh^das of king Yama. Nothing more 
is known of the judicial activity of kings from the Rig-Veda or 
the Atharva-Veda. From the evidence of a passage of the 
Ka.t.hn.ka Samhita (XXVII. 4), however we may infer the 
appointment of Adkyaksas to tty Budras. 

On these points, the Brahmanas furnish us with more 
important details. They speak of the king’s wielding of the 
rod of punishment (Sat. Br. V. 4.4.7) and his protection of 
Dharma. 

Nothing is known of the chief officials, he associated 
with himself in the government. A number 
of advisers and military chiefs would have 
sufficed for the early governmental machinery. But, in course 
of time, some men of importance were associated w'ith the king. 
Over and above, there were the Rdjakrts or, Rdja-kartdrah of 
the Atharva Veda.* That book (III. 5) associates with the 
king, as we have seen, the Rathakaraa and Karm^as, who formed 
a class of men known as the Sti or Upasti. In addition, there 
were the electing chiefs, the jSitto and the Gramanls.* The 
Rathak^as or Karmaras rose to importance owing to the fact 
that the chariot was an important thing in connection with the 
warfare of those days. The other mechanics were also invaluable 
owing to their great service in supplying accoutrements of war. 
The QrdmaV'i^ represented the people of the locality of which 
they were the executive heads. 


• ir ^ i 

v*? *1^' w awf^RTi n 

<1^ w®' a' it 
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As we pass on to the Brahmana literature, we get more 
information as to the other officials attached to the Royal person. 
In course of time, the Purohita became an important personage. 
He was not only a royal chaplain, but a moral adviser of the 
king and acted as a mediator between a king and his people 
and between the king and the gods. In addition to these, there 
were the Ratnins who included the Bhagadugh (collector of 
shares), the Aksavdpd (dice-player), the SiUa, the Grdmani, the 
Senani (Commander of the Army), and the SangrahUr (the 
tax-collector). As we proceed, Sacivas and Amdtyas come into 
prominence, and Rdjapurusas are frequently mentioned. Apart 
from these, there were the members of the Sabhd (advisory 
body) of which we have already spoken. 

As yet, there was no taxation in the proper sense of the 
word. The king’s dignity was maintained 

Taxation. , . . . - 

by mcome ansmg from vanous sources. The 
king was entitled to the Bali or tribute of his subjects, as we know 
from the Coronation Hymn of the Rig-Veda (X. 173.8.) where 
prayer is ofiered so that Bali may be paid to Him and to him 
only. In the Atharva-Veda, the king is granted “a share in 
villages, kine and horses” (A.V. IV. 22.1), showing that as 
yet he was not the sole land-owner of the co mmuni ty. Later on, 
however, royal power increased in this respect. 

In the earliest period, the king was not regarded as the owner 
Royal owoonhip of 0^ l^nd belonging to the community. Yet, 
*“'*■ as we proceed downwards, we find the 

monarch endowed with such prerogatives as make him competent 
to make gift of villages. Of such gifts we have unmistakable 
evidences in the Brahmapas and the Upani^ds. This power of 
giving away villages has been interpreted by scholars (who 
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scent the existence of western feudal ideas) as being due to 
the fact that in theory the monarch was the owner of the land of 
the community. 

This however, is neither supported by the evidence of 
the Vedic texts nor of the later Smrti works. Indeed, as we shall 
see later on, this point has been discussed in detail, in the Sutras 
of Jaimini and as a result of this discussion the conclusion is 
reached that land belongs not to the king, but to the man who 
tills it. Again, when we make a careful consideration of the 
theories underlying the principles of taxation, we always find the 
idea that the tribute paid to the king was not rent for the land 
but it was a tax out and out, paid to the king as his wages, 
which were granted to him in lieu of protection. 

Consequently, we may explain away this right of gift by 

the king— 

(1) as merely the grant of regalia—which did not affect 
the real rights of private individuals arising out of clearing and 
cultivation. 

(2) or, these gifts may be described either as grants of 
uncultivated land or of those belonging to non-Aryan people oyer 
whom the donee installed himself as a nominal landlord enjoying 
certain rents and profits and exercising jurisdiction over the 
holders of real rights therein. 

In lieu of the veneration and respect paid to the king, he 

, was bound to further the interest of the com- 
Ideas about royal , 1 1 x ..1. 1 

functions and duties. muDity. The duties attached to the royal 

office according to the ideas of those days made it incumbent 

on the holder of the royal office to contribute actively to the 

welfare of the community. The Ra^lra idea, as it developed 

itself, emphasised upon the economic and social needs of the 

14 
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people, and the king was to do everything to further these. 
His duties were not merely those of police but he was to look 
to the well-being of agriculture and to find out sustenance 
for his people. This is appar^t from the following verse of 
the Yajurveda (IX.) RSjasuya ritual where the priest addresses 
the king as follows:— 

fii ^ i 

v> 

From what has been stated above, Vedic polity may thus be 

v«dic polity com- Summarised as a political Condition in which the 

pared with the indo- governmental powers were distributed amoni? 
Qerraanic. , . .1 ^ ® 

a king, a Council and an Assembly of the 
people.* It may thus be favourably compared with Freeman’s 
Indo-Germanic polity. 

We thus have in the Vedic king, the sole repository of the 
executive power, while the Sabhs was the advisory body. In 
this, as we shall see, the chiefs, the prominent members of the 
royal family, learned Brahmins, the Purohita and other notables 
had their place. The Vedic hymns themselves give us no 
information on the constitution of the SabhS, but its consti¬ 
tution may be presumed from the evidence of later literature. 
The RSjakrt, the Grftmani, or the troop-leaders had presumably ’ 
places in it. This is not unnatural and seems to be confirmed 
by the evidence of the constitution of other countries. 
Naturally, the king’s counsellors should be his near kinsmen or 


• Fwemftn’a ComparaUve PoIiUca, pp. 43—49. Sidgwick’a Development of 
European Polity, p. 32. See also H. Spencer’s Sociology—on Political Institntions 
Chap. V.. 
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tlioae ia whom ho conld rdjr and to whom ho ontnutod 
tho Gicrcifto of authority rolnting to tho vorioim branched of 
admioBtratioD. 

Last of all, aa wo shall boo very soon, there wag the Sowiid 
which regularly motto express the popular approval of acta either 
■mooted to it for acceptance or to Join in state ceremoniest Some 
Atbarva'Vedic passages suggest that the Samtti met either to 
elect the king or to approve of hts ascending the throne. A 
popular gathering to aocept the new king eubaisted to the last 
days of Hindu independence. 
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From this account of the evolution of kingship, we pass on to 
a discussion of the character and constitutional position of 
those great public Assemblies in which the people met and 
expressed their opinion freely. 

These were two in number:—(1) The SabhS. 

(2) The Samiti, which was also called by various other names 
e.g., Sanigati, (R.V.,X. 141.4) or Sanigrama. We take the Sabha 6rst. 

The word Sabha denoting an assembly occurs throughout 
the Vedic literature. Clearly it meant an assembly or gathering, 
as it continues to mean even in our own days. But unfortunately, 
details about its character and composition in the Vedic period 
are so scanty, that it is diflScult to form any idea about it easily. 

Indeed, this lack of details has given rise to differences of 
opinion among scholars. Hille-brandt came to the conclusion 
that the Sabha and the Samiti were identical, Sabha meaning 
the place of Assembly and the Samiti, the Assembly itself.. 
Zimmer, on the other hand tried to identify the Sabha, with the 
village on the evidence of a passage in the Vajasaneyi Samhita 
(III 45 and XX. 17). in which prayer is offered to the gods 
for the expiation of sins that are committed in the village, the 
Ara^ya and the SahhU. 

Neither of these views, however, seem to be supported by 
the general evidence of Vedic literature or by passages in which 
the word Sabha occurs. 


IM 
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Hillebrandts’ vievr seems to fall to the ground, in as much as 
a passage of the Atharva-Veda, clearly describes the Sabhl and 
Samiti as two different bodies. This would appear from A.V. 

ynr 12. 1 . where Sabha and Samiti are described as the two 
daughters of Prajgpati. (wT ^ 

The two are again distinguished and mentioned side bv 
mde m A V. VIII. 10. 5. and XII. 1. 56. Again, in the Atharva 
Veda, in the VrStya hymns, we have the account of the orinin 
o f various bodies whe re the two are separately mentioned. Cf. 

A.V., XV. sTVf 

n wn ^ ^rftrfh’sr I’ll ^ i etc. 


“He went away to the people, SabbS and Samiti and Sena (army) 
and Suri followed him. Ho who hath this knowledge becomes 
the clear house of SabhS, Samiti, Seng (army) and Surg 
(wine.)” 

In another place, too, they are clearly mentioned side by side 
le. in A.V., VII. 1. 12. 

We turn next to discuss the view of Zimmer that the 
Sabhi was the village assembly. The two passages, cited by 
him to prove this connection, are found in Vaj. Saip III. 45 and 
XX. 17. In both of these, prayers are offered to expiate 
various sins committed by men. The first passage runs as 
followsi 

WTT I 'l^he second passage is practically the same 
as the previous one, though it is slightly modified 

HWftr l) 
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Mitm loUjv and To liticjl Thenrigs 


.»™b.„K8S „ro.rj)<.r«.lK„g,; Mcb «„f„I Act, TO baro dono 

tbou lrtt°h 1°^ liW'antagc, c«n of that iia 

harfJlt ot this passage ahowg. that there ia 

tile fUbTs '\V f iKiwmx the TiUage and 

*1, -11 ' ° justified in regarding the Sabbfi aa 

Tthe wbat the reciter 

of the hymn meant m that expiation ^t>r sina he # ,* • 

for all ainfiti fint* ■ j* uegiflniea lo him, 

iZ rt. ‘ I f '"“'^ «''* »in»ss i" reorl 

^ojln'r^bT^"”” ff'”’’'™ (®*W=«) •l"ri«i? dioousoloo. ia 
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to them in literature. Indeed, the Yajue Sambiti, repeatedly 
(see XVI. 24) speaks of Sabh&s and SabbSpatis. {tm: 

)• R V , X. 34. 6. speaks of the Sabh& as a dicing- 
assembly. (1 
ft firrftr qnw nfdU qSt ^ wmft ii) 

With these, however, we are not concerned and we try to 
determine the character of that SabhS which held a conspicuous 
place in the political institutions of the community. This 
Sabh§, which we may designate as the Political Council, had 
hardly any connection with the village, but was a central 
aristocratic gathering associated with the king. This latter fact 
would appear later from the consideration of a large number of 
passages. A number of passages has been cited by Ludwig 
to prove the high social status of the members of the SabhSs. 

1. Thus, in R.V. VIII. 4.9, in praise to Indra, the priest says, 

“Ob Indra, your votaries are comely in appearance, they are 
rich in horses, chariots and kine; they receive wealth, and go 
to the Sabha—the delight of all ” ( 

^ ^*811 israwTstT o) 

2. In X. 71.10 

Ya^as acts as a friend and gives prominence in the assembly. 

3. The third passage, e.g., VII. 1. 4. speaks of the 

assemblage of the SujStas. (o * * I 

n) 

4. In A.V. XIX 57.2., in connection with the charm against 
evil dream, we are told that “ Princes come together —presumably 
to make the assembly complete.” 

To these, again, the evidence of another passage may be 
added, i.e., of R V., I. 91. 20, where Soma is spoken of as giving 
him who offers oblations, a son skilled in house affairs. 
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and procpinent IQ thfl t^bba and la Mcrifice. ( 7 ^ %ilSl 
qtWT^* ^Tfit 1 wni 

OT i) 

W Lil^ the aWdeDce of these pasanges csDQot bo taken t<i bo 
cotidlueive, they ebow at least that the Sahhfi was not the rendoz* 
Tons of men of oil circnmetaucM. Time, Sahhtya, is ratlier a 
term of djatinction. Wb are further told that tho rich men wont 
to tho Sabha (VfTh 4, 9 ). Similarly, R.V., II 24.13, epeeke of 
^aWic^a Fiprae (^firer ^ nwf: 

*I!TT V^T etc.) 

Ihco, again, wo come to a nomber of paeseges which prove 
an intimate connection of the Sabhi with tlin king rather than 
enpporling Zimmer’a contention that the Gminsiii presided over 
the Sabha. True to say, this latter view is entirely the work of 
bia own imaginstion. To turn to onr point, the view that the king 
was intimately connected with the PofifteaZ &ihha is proved 
by the fullowiug paasagea— 

(1) la the Ohindogra Upani, V. 3. fl, we find the 
HrJhinana Gautama going to meet (be king in hie SnldiS. 
(vr ^ m?Ti wiTR cl etc,) 

(2) Secondly in ChSo. VffT. 14. 1, Pmjfipati, the T^rd of 

the universe is spoken of ns having a SabbS, {ly TR)Th?i* 

^it 1 tni^ etc ). 

1 , 3 ) The next important evidence connecting the king with 
the SabhS, is furniahed by the SatapaUia BrShmAna lU, 3 . 5 , 14 ^ 
where Soma is apoken of es an Kmperor or Uverlord bolding 
a durbar or court to which under-kiega are flocking together. 

Tho evidence of those passngea clearly pointa to the fact, that 
apart from the varicuB local Sabhfis for purposes of meeting, 













poJflim] cotincjj wS'hJ fie ^ 

V Brabmiimis c^tnie to lmasRfu>;,>t t - i ^!l Jj.vmos and of (he 

-i-do., of .a« 

I^l^came rl.e prmefpa] factor m tbo ,^ 1 ^^ ,“''"""' 

Ijia person come to l,e an«acf.ited mtl, ' 

B,e elders wLoae coimael bnd «„ o^ poallioo aud 

‘wttli llio cominxmitv. TIjpsb f im'^i'l' aiitLority 

cmn to be dependon’t on tbefr advilT ? " 

t- of tinv^dy... :t ofjrr' 

tbe Tonions, f the Seoste lml [^ 

UjtHn^o,„otainongtLe Anelo-ftrtxoiia ^ 

be ttinpr could uoi do udtbmit ihl i - 
'•f Ibe members .ho apob^ «&reemeji 

IS dearly expressed by i|,e _ *, ‘ PfoposoJs, This 

vraa presornably aUored by a king ^ ^“- 

protec^ro"^ '7 S.bbf and fiamiti 

t>«-yword,obVi;\TL:rs:^^^ -• F-' 

£f- Wo know thy name Ob ! r 
cliacge of talk; Let all ibe tby uDme 

ttgtae with me, wmpany i^bo join the couferonco 

lore my own. ^ ®P*^nilo«r and the 

:r;tF" ^ 

existence, B »cted ^ a dudida! A™ 







/14 Hitidii Tolitj ijud ToHtkdl Thmm 

by the kieg htmflelt Tlitj rt Heel ion of ;iittJ]ropomorpbic ideas Jed 
people to criefliLlYainft, the king and judge of iLc departed, isiib 
bnvjog £L Sfibhii and a number of Sabbajadofi. A, V., HI, I, 
apenks of Yama's SabbS^^aJu^ divuJiog among tbemselrea 1/10 of 
hopes fulliiled or of pious deeds (of merit) done on the fartb. A 
second passage of the same book, and of the sAme hymn 
extolling the SabbS menttona the SabbSHAihis, while EL V, 
X. 71, to contains the following ptneeage. 

fc, 211711 TITiifST ^5fTT?TTfsT »TT?n *T^12l;,^l 

rcfjgriTiraTTrf M 

The word fa won by of nota sinl shou s the jmlieial 

character of tbeSabbfi, in aa niuch tvs partmlity or misconduct in 
a trial, lunde the Sabjiyii, a sinner. Again, the judicial capacity 
of the Subhasadae is further proved by the ovidence of a 
it. Jqdicjil passage of tli 0 Vajasaneyi Sfiiphil 5. Thus, in 
ciiara«(«r. connection With Purn^-ttiedha, a iSabhS earn 

is sacriheed to Tibarms (Vaj XXX--6': ) or the 

Lord of JiiBth*, (See also Tait. Br. ill 4, 2, 1,) * 

Tlis «3inl«]]rA uf coiithRlIg thti !■ hIkp by Cither 

wernU. Of t^JCMJp th?! Vidflitlifl in of {irtiiri ip |!Ipr-Vf!Tlii in 

DnuEEierAbld pAwnum* Imii. jiJi ;■ Hath tank It hi mwm m JiHcmbly for 

■ectilai* reli^ioiii ondi or ftar itfiir. TahIh Ii; tMk ii (o inejfti n-f 

Ati(\ Zimmer kwh il ip tlio «f a BmaUtr iiwBipbly thiti tbs fbUJiJI 

(AlL Lub. llTJi'i Ttiiii imEliChiii of lim Vedic Etiritix fJT- edttrtiiip donblx in rc^m^ 

ill thh PieiinTifi^f, Tlicrn urn ImwQtw jioBoagei m whJtli tim puT^niog ” ewme 

^pprn|«niilp and Whiiaey him ijifcfm \i id llmt wznnv (A V., I. 13. 4 ) 

Onn mon? of the Atiiirvi 1. 60^^ lyqy U eiicrl to pro^o (he 

ESabJtA wflu dlifi^tirFrt fryni tins SflmEtl Ami it wan bii iiii^pOrt«llt griftieripj^ ijgd wot moraly Ihn 
AfGHTialiiy . A.V j Vlll. ICI. Blio iimki^ it rloAr. Sw JoyniiWiLl Hiiidy Tc^lily, fp 1.121 

lit ^ 4iTin ipiPl * 

t fr^iifn: w%if it | 
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Apaut from the Sabha, which is thus proved to have been the 
advisory council of the selected few, there remained another 
important body—the Samiti which was also known by other 
names, i.e, Samiti or Samgrama. The word is presumably 
derived from the root T to go or come, along with the associative 
prefix 80171 which intensifies the act of assemblage. It occurs 
in innumerable places of the Rig-Veda and Atharva Veda, but 
references to it are fewer in later Vedic literature. We quote a 
few of the passages with a view to determine its character. 

In many places the meaning is rather obscure. Thus, in 
R. V, I 95. 8. ( tqrTTfTT ) the meaning is entirely 

ffle^.aphorical atid hardly gives any clue to fiuding out its 
real character. In other passages the meaning is clearer. 

I’bus, in R.V,1X. 92. 6, the word though occuring in a 
simile gives us some idea as to its meaning a 
Tlic Samiti. collective body. In this passage, king Soma 

is described as entering a vessel as the priest enters the house 
containing the sacrificial animal and as a king enters the Samiti. 

(gfic insjun?? ftfTT TTsrr sf ) 

Similarly, in another passage (X. f 7. 6) in connection with 
the healing powers of medicinal herbs, as applied by a Vipra 
the author of the hymn refers to the simile of kings coming to 
the Samiti. (TT5tT*i: I ^ =3^ 
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Two otLcir paaaagoa are tnoro explicit and fibow ii8 tbo 
inipotteuce o£ ibe Samiti iu tbu body politic* 

Thus, ic X, 1C6. 4, a victorioiMi king prayiug for tli© dea 
truclion of euemios —tappaka out “Superior f am, Ob ! ouemiaaj 
atiti I aia cotne with aa all-porformin^j forpe ( ) and 
(tnko posaeaaioa) contpier your miuda, your actioua ^ 

and your Surniii [^r»TiJ5T*n*H?' wmn I ’tn 

^ JPIflT II j 

The evideuco of the last byiUQ of itio tlig Veda ia tuore 
interoBtiQg* There, in X. (91, 3, it shows us he real clmrucler 
and the importacce of the busiaesa trauaaetod there, 

Tmtnt rrat; *rq: ^^w i 

itHisr ^:;^5Tsr n 

Tho lost two ficfls, of which the quoted ono is one, are 
nddm^aaed to the go<l SRTptfhiSnn, or iiuiou. We render these 
aa follows— 

'* f*et ibf) man Ira of all bo tlte Baiue, luliid and Ihoughle 
and deUberation bo equal. I thus iuitiaio j« to this unity ami 
with (one miud aud thought) oblatious pray (to the deityC’ 

[fymua of the Athnrva Veda throw raore light ou tho Samiti 
£Tl(l«nca «t tEu> determiaiug ha functions and 

ArhHiTrt Votis, character, 'rhus, iu VII 13, the Samiti along 

with the Sabim is doacribed na one of the two daughters of 
PrajSpall. («in ^ HI narnnrefiFfl^ TUe 

saiDo hyiQU further describes the SabhS aud tbs Samiti as 
deliUerativD bodies where the opiaiou of the many was expressed 
aiii] carried weight whh the cemmunity. 

Tho deliberative character of itie Samiti is further proved 
by A.V., Vf jf. 10, 5 A 0. 'I'b^ whole hymn is addressed to tho 
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gloriJlcttticiii of the Virij. Tli^re wo hoar of tho Samiti and of 
polite and courtljr men coming as guests to the Aeacmbljr. 

Again, in XIT. 1. 5G, a b^^mn addressed to PftbivI in VGr&a, 
ber praise is said to be aimg in ull gstberinga of man. Of 
these fissemUlugea the Saiuiti is mentioned along with other such 
gatherings, vis, SabhS and SaipgrSma* 

Funtiermnre, in the uintb hymn of the book known as the 
VrStya book, we Jiare the followingaceoiiot of origin of the SabhS 
tho Samiti, ami Surfi, i.e , *' He went away to the people. 

Sabhi, Sell a, Suri and Samiti followed him etc/' 

Lastly, we come to the evidence of some other pnasagee of 
the Atharva Veda, Of tbese, tho firai, A.V., VJ. 38. ehowe the 
conetiUitional importance of the Samiti. After coronation, the 
priest alters the following in order that the king may he 
eetablisbed on bis throne and the 5ami(t be loyal to him. 

H d I 

g4fTT 151 fhsFRim ii 

v(^ * ?T mhfit n 

" Firm unmoTcd do thou destroy thy enemies; nmka theni, 
those that arc thy enemiee, fall below thee. Let ali the guorlers 
be likO'minded and concordant. Let the heie suit iLsu 

who art fixed/' 

The Samiti thus, was an Assembly of the people and accord 
with it was vitally iiaportant to the king. The further jq]- 
portouca of the Samiti would be apparent from a consideration 
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ot lh« hjrmn A.V, V. SO. la tliat hyma, a Unihinia priest ib 
anatlieinisiag* tbn turbakaoo of tlie Vitaliavyaa and ilia Stujayaa 
who in tbeir pride of power wronged the Bh;gU9, destroyed their 
cattle and were destroyed in iheir Liirn. The Brabmio priestje 
there uttering a ooreo on iho^ who destroy the cattle of Brabasfna. 
'I'bero he eouqUmtly ulludes to the catastrophe befalling the 
Ptlffra or the kingdoui of tyrrantcal k^tlriyaj rulem. After 
enumerating all the tiurrora which bofnll iheso tyranEs and their 
kiogdom, he eutns up by saying that *’ the rain of Mtlrfi-Varunn 
falls aot on him who wrongs the priest- The (the popular 

gathering and hence loyalty) does not euhmit to him and ho wind 
no fri ?nd to do his will." [ WTO" W fWBT ]■ 

A conAideratiou of the ovidcnco furoishod by tbn paasagea 
cited above enables us to come to the following conclneion ns 
THgards Lite character of the Samiti. 

(L) That it was a gathering of the whole folk of the 
community. 

(!?) It was the aseembly of the liS§lra. 

(3) That it had a close connection witEi the Royal person 
and met ai all itaportaut occasions like Iloyal carnj?ntion,^in 
tinier of warmer national celimity. Probably, tlda Samiti was 
convened to elect.and accept the king or to approve of hia acts 
Snniething more rerrmins yet to be said about tfie’Siimiti. 
Uh nopitcrtivir 'rill, ft is significant to note that about all our 
ftufUj-rflihui fndian commeDtatora have taken the word 

Samiti to mean war or baule-ariny. Time, tj^yapa trauelates the 
word Samiti by or ?f5!Tm e-g. trfilift—rinri! (K V,. X. !)7,); 

wafn *ftrm: (f7«n», on VfL 12.}, 

Vfaka too, (I, cli. II) BomotiiQCs assigns to rhi.i word the 
meaning of battle ( ^n: ..irfirfpf: . *ranTitmT^) though elsewhere, 









Th^ Sumiti 


//p 


ti3 niUolie. li. mraiiiiig of (j),™. EtI.pp. m Ko 

ir 1 r ■ ''r ‘\fr ^ ,,1 

%) on,I in Ilio MohShUraln Ibe gollimng of princea on 
UdliiuthiraH RojosQya 1 r <-alJe(l « Samitl 

Fortliprmori', it in onrious to nolo in Ibo bymn on llio Btai,. 
of U,a itottl. fA.V. XII. I) ihal .l,n .ord «o„,r. aid. u, ai™ 
llio word fe,ipg,i„,„, n „„d, flnU lit. ib. „rigi.aj,j 

m«inli.fialbtring(.s.ofvlli,Boa) |„.( / 

clas^cal 

From liesG evjdencefl, we nmy furtlier come to 
conduwon that probably tbe word Samiti was also applied to 
raeaQ origumlly a war-array of the iriljcgmcii, Tbm view 6ee,„a 
to gam Bronnd from the comparative emdy of Bimilav mHUtutiodH 
in iho early Jiislory of giber ooninniniiies. I(s early niilitaiy 
character may be favourably compared wiih ,bat of other a.mb 
aBsemhues id aneJetit History. 

The freemen of the Horaerio ago aHeemblcd In military 
Parjiiieii f™»„ Uw decidcd important oupstions 

ef™». (Sirlgewick P. 34-36>. Jo tlm case of tbc 

the ^gee of Ucjiue, where we are told that the armed freemen 
oI the lr,l» own bled in . gaiberitig end with them reeted 
lie real decision of peace »ntl war. “Jf ibey disApproved " 
8aya Tacilua they indicated their rejection by murmnn, and 

Ge^rnia, II (Tacilus. 

UltewiBe, m the caee of the Romans, the Assembly was 
modeled on a mdjiary organisation, and thus arose the 

Cemitm f enliiriats, in which men retained the same place and 
poGitii^Tj in thfi ^rmy* 
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HolWng ‘k" T" 

iB tb. bmlj-polllic. The laiar S.mbil»a give oa no 

end ae we piweed onwavde, the word Saintli le not 

«U This may be dee to the fact that during Uie later eUgee of 

Ll^menT/when the em.e. grew “ 

kinj^ bectimo fully establielied, the 
UccyoftheSguiJii ^J^g^^ppeaTed ns nn effeciivo part of the 

udminielralive meebieery. It wee loo Urge to be handled and 
at the eame lime the freemen found more intewet in their loml 
nfUire mtber lhau in ihoe. of the trilie Tl^ came to bo 
ootroeled iolo the llanda of the king, hie mimoleni cud the 

firistot ratio 
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* ana 

„ Conquest 

AHM simple political ideal of th 

according t„ their “ttd 

Prabably, the more recent byren, of p T' '»»«■ 

•"V oftbisreyrW FreeLlil®‘*'7“’““"-“>epassin2 
Mme localities, especially in tbo^ '“‘'‘““Pnc surrired only in 
^ tyas; Elsewhere, as in the centra^"* ^*°*’*®‘* ‘*‘® eocalled 

aootal and political evolution to^Zt T“r of 

““rdotalisn. led to o groduZZZ jf ‘ 

‘to recognition and retention of older ““tod by 

0‘tor regions, especially in the Esl, 1"“ ^»™>'l»o. In 

t^ante less and less, the ruling fare^bl T «'«“oot 

o trresponsible autocrats. ^ turned themselves 

Aniperialism and JuRf 

JSS- - - '"‘P- ’■totrirarXCtt“'''‘^'-y 

vearned r, 9"“‘as the sources of I,' “ ™‘' 

‘rite. PartrgSrgr^'’a°°d’av''°”‘' o™ 

pot-tiXr^^ t^X oJi't:-;' 

16 
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Wa £ad n«t only Ibe gorn« of ito imprrilill»ti= i in tin 
Big VoLlin tf""' “ » nl™ evdcm* of *« 

ntB-VwUo Avittefiee. for over-brdship Detajla nrc lacking, 

bn, ,bo by.n, con,oin » nun,be, 

,p„bcf bigUer «!>-;-eord EUr.J. (Big Vede 
cbeb foiiR^t. or Bwt ' . , j AibftrvB, wlijch 

VI„. 37. 3, botb ,n o,er 0 vne. orea. 

meatil nothing but a „,eaDt accof^bg to ilio 

Wo have ntfxt the word i . ea:ercl&ed 

BrahiORnos, a higbor type o ® ^ j ^ relle^^tioD of lUo 

by ,b„ oedinn^ W. b. some of .be 

anlbiopomorphio idea, Sa^raf more 

Uivino rulers. T 2^- ^ ^ ^ 

than onco (R- J. HI* J. , ^ ^ ‘ 

iho Vajasatioyi and thf. other SaipUiias, . 

^'addition to .bie,.ve have .motbe, ,"gb,^, 

inta«lileratore.nndo,Uedlyineenl » «■ • ^ 

anlbority. I, oeonre .o "'S''^ „fts„ whegrf 

epenker oleine bigber eoven^ P»«r OlB* ’^ 

r ^ \ The flflme wort I occui^Qp 

^ awyjift^a»n )■ J ^ y,j„, Semb.He 

Albravo Veda (VI. 0e. ly ^ , tf i-> 3* Kst 8am,— 

(Tailt. Sam.^n- MaitrS. Sam. IV. 1. 3 , Ba 

Awrl tem d .0 meedoe o! .eol. worfe, »e ba« the clwer 
rS"Sieb ,Li, .olbority oner d.e -A-Weg 

dana and tribea even m the earlier period. 







imperialism and Conquest 
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Along with this Imperialism, came the growing influence 
The Sacrifices. Sacerdotalism and its reaction on social 

nnd political development. The conquerors 
trusted in their military prowess but for a moral sanction of their 
deeds and a formal recognition, they turned to the priesthood 
^e votaries of the divine powers. Great sacrifices were 
instituted or their character modified to suit the occasion. Of 
these, we have the RSjasuya which though not alluded to in the 
Rig-Veda, is mentioned in the Atharva, Yajus and the other 
Samhiias, the A^vamedha which is clearly alluded to by the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda and a number of other such. We shall 
have occasion to dicuss these in detail very soon. 
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The Brahmanic Evidence, 
New Kingdoms 

we pass 00 gradual], lo lbs close of the Vedio Age, we find 
in the later Samhitas and BrShmanas a clear evidence of a 
new phase of political evolution. Strictly speaking, there is no 
clear line of demarcation, separating the age of the Rik hymns 
from that of the later Samhitas or the BrShmanas, and to speak of 
the age of hymns in contra-distinction to that of the BrShmanas, 
will be something un-scientific. The BrShmanas show but a 
continuity of development and contain very old materials, 
Boiowitimes older than the hjmns themselves. 

From the evidence of the BrShmanas, we know that the social 
Momentous changes. underwent momentous changes as the 

result of the accelerated working of those 
forces, the germs of which existed in the oldest period. At the 
same, time there was the fast modification of the political 
system, owing to the modification of the environment and the 
introduction of new factors therefrom. The importance of this 
age was remarkable. It was an epoch of conflicts and com¬ 
promises that marked the transition from a simpler to a 
complex life. At the same time, political integration came 
through the channel of religion and in it were evolved those 
ideas and principles, which influenced the subsequent political 
development of the country but too deeply. 
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Gradually. tU« 

Ei|..nilfli. .«flr tlio „a nnd ideals. During their flojourn 

^ ! 11 , nf the Piinjiili, the tribal epint liad 

in the narrow cut-np juivanoa oast-ward- The 

fliihslsted hut all thin c ange ^ ^tpanaion aad the 

Heh plain mrniahed an marched 

narrower ideals ‘ gp^^it o£ movement died down 

t rvrrrvnS:: 

genus o£ elass distmction or t oao tt.ia was foetcred 

ffecliaua developed into tli« SJ"** racial poritj’ and ideality. 

,, the demtofor tbepreeorv;^onol^^^^^^^^ 

In tlm midst of divciSO P<J^P _ social grades with more or 
this desire M to the to each, the 

less clearly defined anisation. The ruling race. 

D«I..W «» ' , !,"„ k„i t!«y hwl 10 yield to lb. pnest- 

l.mxldeiiviog'lPO'"'"^^ j^fl^eece oi. ihe ndede of e 

»rt which Kce cot etu.ie.'l *’“* 

primitiye people. Th'c e* s„d 

i, «„ recogmeed Ae pnnee ^ ^ 

„nly eter e hUler .tt«Bg j „,te. the mnk. 

„t the peeeeliil V<S ^ ^ „MUieii of new peopleo, 

„! the „, Aryco eoeiety. M«nr 

» recognieed piece ie Aryae eociely end were 

regarded ae mixed castes. 


y 
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It ia not the place for flilatiug upon these in detail, but it 

te clear tlmi the BrShamna ago saw the final 
Sodfll OTfrADiiaUao. ^ . - - , i_ i 

recognition ot those principlea which hnra 

iDfiuonccd tho later social evolution of Indio. All the oaates 

came to be nesociated with different duties and occiipations. 

The common privileges of the three higher caetee came (o 

he recogniv.edi the encial excellence of the nr£brnnna was 

admitted, the position o£ the mixed castes or those by 

adoption, was regulated and the mutual relation between 

the Brfihmana and the K^atrija laid down. The origiu of 

caste led to speculations which we find embodied in the 

BrShmanas. 

Racial expansion led to racial contacts, which were also 
fraught with momentous ebangaa. In course of their eastern 
expansion, the Aryans met various prioples whose influence on 
them was undoubtedly great. The hitjtory of tliese mces is lost 
and we have no means of studying their influence properly. But 
it meets the eye of every historian, that the eastern section of 
Aryan dom cama to be distinguished by its pecnliar excellence in 
intellectual life and a new typo of politico! evolution. The Kast, 
especially the Koifala-Viiteha region, distinguished itself by its 
philosophy and its paternal iniperiallstlc ideal. It produced its 
philosopher kings the iTanakaa, [Ls sages like Tajfiavolk^'a, 
Kapila and .^uri, and in a later age, its Buddha, MabSvira and 


I^rdvanStha and the other formiilutors of the intellcctnal and 
moral ideals of the VrStya Aryan. 

With social changes, religion (if we ore permitted to call 
cbmm «■ ii>* “ teligien) changed its character. Its chief 

0 f Reiigicn. interest centred round sacrifice and a maKe 
of complicated rituals and rites. The age of mere hnmaolstic 
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ideas and aspimtioas was gone The placa of chlld-like faith 
in the goda a“d their bonoiy was taken by a desire to 
understand the root-coueee of Nature’s great phouoraeaa, the 
eternal changes and mod idea tiuus, the Bufferings and sorrows 
of maoj the good and evils of htiinau actions, the crarmgs for 
joy in life and the means of attaining them. The Organic Theory 
gained groutid (as we may see from the ideas in the l^urusa-sukta) 
and the univereo was rcgardetl an organic whole, with a unity 
of purpose The idea of universal order influenced this religion 
and sacrifice hecamo its heart and soul. Everything waa aupposed 
to arise out of sacrifice, even the universal system—the races 
<jf xxien —the diversities of creation Evety thing was interpreted 
in terms of the aacrifice. This eaoriticial religion too marked a 
tmuaitioa from simple faith in the gods to an effort for higher self- 
realisation through purity and intGllectual eiceUence—through 
knowledge of the retribution of Karma, o.g. good and evil actions. 
Tile sacritioial religion was accompanied by a compUcBlion 
of the sacrificial art, arnl the pre^eraineiice of the sacrificial 
priests. Even in polities, the influence of tlio latter was iininrnse. 
From simple priests they rose to he the mediators bet^veeu 
the king and tiie pnople, and between their rulers and those 
of the great univerBal 8ysi*?m — the f/ecrrs. 

As the centre of poHlii'al iielivity last shifted to the East, 
the Madh 3 ’ndi‘da, fur n lime became the 
Till Mndh)aiieAi. ^jomeland of political activity and intellectual 

excellence, ft hreame also the crndlc of the eacrilioial religion, 
ft was in this region thst a number of states with considerable 
territories were formed fringed by a number of outer staleB in ^ 
the north, eost, west and south. Graduolly as weabidl see, tho^ 
Eoat rose into proinitieuce a 
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These states arose mostly out of the older tribes and 
communiues In some cases, new states ^ere formed by the 
settlement of clans and sections in the outer fringe area. But 
for the most part, these states arose with the re grouping or 
re arrangement of the old clans and sections. Arising partly 
through conquest and partly through association and assimi¬ 
lation, these new states were ruled, either by the old dynasties. 

or septs of the old ones who had proved their prowess over 
tneir kinsmen. 


Of the states the following are worthy of mention :_ 

(rt) In the central region— 

(1) Kuru—modern district of Sirhind, with capital at 
Asandivant or HastinSpura. 

(2) PaiicSia—in the region of modern Rohilkhand. 

(3) Matsya—in the region of modern Jaypnr. 

(4) U^Inara—near the Kuru Country. 

In the North— 


' (5) Kos'ali-in the region of Oudh and Fyzabad. 
In the East— 

1 (C) KStfi—round the sacred city of BSrSnasI. 

I (7) Videha—in modern North Eastern Behar. 

(fi) AAga —near moilern Bhagulpur. 

; ' (9) Magadha—South Behar. 

X In the South— 

» 

j (10) Cedi—in modern Bundelkiiml. 

I ( 11 ) SStvatas (or the Yadava confederation), 
i (12) Vidarblm—near the Narmada region. 
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III tUe Nwrlb WGSl', tUei'e w«r« tUs llttara Kuni, Ultum’ 
Modro, (.iauJli&ifl, Kckayat u luimbfir af fitber wLaies irbich 
tnjiittlaiinjd lliuii' did positicjn nwi order. Th« Amlm^Uiyflfl Itiy 
probably to iho region of the Soiitberfi IiuIub, 

T/tr Kinif>ftn» f/ tAif /uifiw—The riioat fanioim of Kiicli kiiig- 
dduiA wits that oF tUo Kiirua which first mcntioDCil in the 
Atbarvii Veda, which singei die priiiae of ^arik^tt Kiiuravya. 
Nest, in tlie Kpli; literature, we liiid the premiueDce of the 
Kauravns who lire described as liliarutaB or Riiirava^. They 
were Panruviiu being dcsccudcd from Turn the youngest son 
of Yayuti. 'I'hpy were' also BliSraLns, being descended from 
Hharuta Dauj^^ iud, who giive his name to the ruling tribe end 
with their growing iiuportniice, to the whole eonntry now known 
ne Indill, 

Arrordiitg to u tradition recorded in the fUth Clmpler of the 

King Sunivurtipd nf ihe I'lirii Hue 
eon q| iytkei was defeated by Ills I'aticfilu ecioiis 
and hod to (ly to tlio hilly region of the Indue. With the help of 
Va^it-jha's prayers ho gained success uguio, retrieved his lost 
fortune and his hod Knrii founded a royul lino in the celehrtited 
Kunik^eLra, t)I bis uiany sous, were Purili^it, (who had three 
sous H:. Kuk^isexin, Ugrasena aud CilrQscua)aiid JaDamejuyiione 
of whose sous was Dhrtarastra. The eona of were 

Jive and in his line arose d'ralipa and others. Praiipa's three 
sons were DovBpi, ^Sotanu and D&hHka. This brings us to the 
events leading to tlic great war. After ^aiiUaiu, we have as is 
well-known, Vlcitratravjryo who bad two eongeg.,DhftarS!}- 
(pa und Pipdt), the lust two giving birth to the heroes of the 
BhBrata war. YudLi^fhira was followed by Par Ik ^it, and his 
euoceesor wus Jenamojaya PSrlk^tta. 


tt^e of ill*' KMt‘l|%, 





f 
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_ _ The New Kingdoms /j/ 

The two dynastic lists (?> cb. 94 and 9 o) of the Adi vary 
considerably and there is wide divergence as to the order of 
princes or their relation to each other. But this does not prove 
that the names are imaginary since many of these names of the 
Puru or Kiiru princes as recorded in the Kpic, occur in Vedic 
literature. Thus, we have Pururavas Aila the founder of the 
Kuril Princes in tlie Lunar race (R. V., X. 95; ^at. Hr. XI. 5 1 1 ) 

Ki«ve.la. (ii V j 53 j, 

Nahusya (R V. I. 17; X. 03. 1), Puru (R. V., VII 8 . 4 ; ig, 
13.), Bharata Dauhsauli (^at Br. XIII 5 . 1 . ll- 12 \ Ajamidha 
(R. ^ . I\. 44 0), Rk§a(R.V., \ III. 08 15), Kuru, Uccaihsravas (T. 
U. Br. Ill. 29), Pralipa Piatisutvara (A V., XX 129. 2), Balhika 
ITalJpiya (^at Br. XII 9 3. 3.), ^antanu (R. V, X. 98 ), 
Dhrara?tra Vaicitravirya (Kat. Sam. X. 0 ), Pai iksita Kauravya 
(A. V., XX. 127 —7& 10) etc. 

The pauranika lists however mention two Parik§its, one 
being the son of Kuru (and father of Kak§asena, Ugrasena 
and ^rutasena) while the other flourished after the great 
Bharata tattle. It is diflicult to indentify the Parik^it of the 
Atharva Veda with either of the Epic kings of the same name. 
Probably, the second Parik^it has more claims to be identified 
with the Vedic Pariksit.^ 

The Kurus, both according to Vedic and Epic evidence, 
were Pauravas as well as Bhiratas. They are very prominent 
in the Brahmana literature. This was due to the fact that in 
course of time, the line of Kuru became the most prominent to 
the exclusion of the other branches of the Pauravas who had 


® For argiiiiicnU ua lo tlie iilenliflcatioii, djito and tlio early luBtory of the Parik^itas 

«« 11. C Uoy Cliowdlinry “ Polilical llUtory of India from llie .twewioii of Parikjit to 

the Coronation of DiiuMBara. Pp. 1—7. 
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onco dominaleil over the other aficttona, Eiiropenn arhoUre eee 

ill the Kurus (sre Oldenbcrfi^Buddha, rp. 400—101 a fuflioo of 
the Tftsus Bud Bimrfltas. Bid, if wc bekive id the Eeiirfinic 
evsileoco nod try to interpret the Vedic evidence ia terniH of 
the PdurSpio, we had it clear that the Iriaiis and Bhitralfts 
were close hinBioeti of Ibe tribe or eept which came to be 
kunwu as the Kunia ' 

According to the Epic {1. lOU <:h.), the Knni kiDgtloni lay 
betiveftu the Dt^advaii and the Ganga and 
Um*IU> uttiKiKwHi^ tbree districts o.g., K«tii, Kuril' 

j id gala and Kunikqetm. According to the Taittirlya Aranyaka 
tradition, it was bounded by the Khanihiva forest on the Boutb, 
the Tfirghiia on the north and the Puny ah on the west. 'I’ho 
kingdom corresponded roughly speakingi tothe modern ijirhiiid 
diBlrict (V r, I. 109 — 7 tt) and was watered liy the rivers Drsadvati 
fjarasvati, KainSiki, AniiiS, A pay ft and also by the Pasty 5 accord¬ 
ing to Pischel (V. L, r. 170 ). There was also the lake 
^ryanSvant, otherwise known aa the Anyalah-plak^. 

The Bhftrataa of the Kuru line figure prominontly in the 
Ltrftbmaya liternLure as the patrons of the sacred ritual, as well 
as great conquerors. Their greatness as tbs champ ions of 
orlhodoxy i» already hinted al in the Big-Veda. Tbs goddess 

* ^idJj hi?nw;Sf WBM iiiKJ»Hbte4Sj a In hymo, he 

AM ll» Dftvnlifttj. wliilo wc finil hi R V. (TII. 23-*ji3, Da™rmviifl ami Dat rkvfttJ 

dwcnbcH aw Bliafataji. TIm? Trtii« atiJ iJliaraUj! o£ tile 

fame fiiriS3y. KuiJfiHi n of tlw PlJlcflb awtiofi J™ime jifuiii^ndal for a hmi*, tnU 

iwm* liEnn Hiii ■ujrrQUiatfy la t[m dfttcfmJisnii y£ Kitnip Fntiu tho 

acce^hia lo powtj of lliii tint oS^ni w trituM Iwyiiofl kn^jwij iii< Ehi? 

KtirEia* That tlioy wera hifliiiAtfly ooTMOcUd io tliii way aiifl ilial ti» titlfL-Ft’at ri>rllobi 
rflialiiail lUeir hli?iiiRy 111 aLdiic ajilrnt ia aedii fniiii lliu fk^niittla iA-liirtli waii mhhI in 

ISLiftfata iwopb. Sisi Vcilic ImtuAj II- p- 















iff a fiigttoi 


BbSrad j^eema to Lave bpi-n il.« .. 

JO.ara.3., 

. « DUraf. i„ 

IWli.S’J:"”*'” "• J" Wa (i„d i„ 11,0 gatap;,),. 

!» lordly moi,liono,l In , 1,0 U J,. Vciln rl!' n'"" °“""'‘'''- 

Idrits iwinllnB >o s,„:l ^ “““'■o™ «« 

aluut tie w«r ni',,. ,jo j,r,i-‘I obseneo of rioloile 

-. «..n,«B,o 1,::::: : r ::'„r.i^::r ‘'-t "r 

iODo of „|,fcl eniooJ „.„ ™l«'Br»con( ,|.o Knnu, 

l'saciln„ »■'* ‘I** help of tie 

I'oriloit. , 0.0 WIo.re,l by Jn„„™oj„yo, »!.„ j,, 

e,-. VIIX 34 o,„| viir. 3 J, g„i 

■Jtvn^yrrLif Hio ? -.1 T,.™ 

Vob«% Z 7 L J, 7' fT" «<>)• "f A«„dfvo„, 
.«bar„t,b„io Wr Ll o' !>» 

:" “Si, r 
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to the MC0..nt in “''®.^'"'^“ V»yu I'nrSnB, 

r t”-X- - o! It szr. 

coonnenuny nl Dhlntoenna. Ugroee™ 

Jt,™n«j»yn nnd^^^ ^ ^ell- 

S..««.,™.<r‘nkoi. ,0 Iho HiShmann '"'!j'™vm^5. 1. 

hove tnolltionn ■" 
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of ilie plight of tbo Kuril country oiving io an invaEion of locusts. 
Agsiiuj in tho BrtiadSra^yabEi [JpauJiad tI3r, up. liJ. 1.), we fiud 
tbivt ibe sopbiots of tbc dcy discuBsed tbu qucBlion ua to n'bitbcr 
tbo i’Srlh^itaa were goue,” and thiy puials to the decliuo of the 
Kurus. 

77i0 kingdom of Faffeaf[i.--[Tlie land of thu five tribes ?] 
It was a hiiigdom, wliioU comprised a large part of modern 
Roll lib baud, including the districts of lladouu, aud FarrnkabaiJ. 
The Rafiefilus seem to have evolrcd out of the Vedic Krivia, 
together with the fuBiou of the Tnrva^as (whose eonliiigent 
accompaiued the saeriBcial htirse of ^ima S&strasSha father of Koka 
XIIL 5. -1, 16 A 10), aoiue of lbs ISrujuyop, and tlm Kevins. 
That they compriaed five dietioct eeoUona, is admitted by the 
FurSnas aad we are further told that the liue of Tttmsu beiog 
ended, the Tiirvaane merged with the Bharatos, probably the 
PafieSlafl. fn the Epic, the Srjmakas and SfOjayaa are associated 
^wltli Dnipada, They were very intimately connected with ibc 
XiiruB and this is conllrmend by I’iiuiiioika cvideune. Accortliug 
;0 these, the Fsheab'i were UharaL'is auti Kaursvas, and were 
..eaceoded from Haryaava a sucecseor of AjSiiuiih:i. Accordiog 
p BrAbmapic evidence, the association of the Kurus and the 
'Shc&laa is more inlimate and there ia eume hint even, as to 
heir forming one confederaiiou. The Aitaieyn BiShmana 
^eaka of kings of the Kura-FfiucfirliiH, Subsequently, they 
. eom to have been dieeociuted from each other, but a ielation 
( close intimacy and alliance retnainGii. The Epic evidence 
.^howa this close relationship, though, it speaks of a Kuru 
I tack on the FancSlas (o.g. the attack of Drona and hi a Kaurava 
[iaciplea and their altack on Drnpada) onding in a partition of 
he FShcftla kingdom. The division of the Pancila kingdom in 
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Efupported by the Puranas, Tlie PaficSlas pby a pramijient part ■ 
m tbe presfjnt Kpic version ol llie great war on«i ii l^ficak j 
prince led tim armies opposed to that of the Knuravas. The 
F’Bficlla coniitry rCTuaiueJ the strong liohl of orthodox oiiUnre 
and aomo of its princes like Prav&hAiiii Jaivali distingyished 
themselves by ihuir intellt'ctnAl cxcellouce. Ihe Brahmana 
UteralTire speakft of the oxceUence of the BrSljiiianaa of 
PaficBli and of conquering Puiicala rolexa like Diirnmkha- 
^Ait. Ur. VIIJ.). 

Kingdom of Ugfuara ft by, probably, to the north or j 
rather north-west of the Central region. In the Aitareya 
Brihtnonn, they are found to live in the central region along . 
with the Vniaa. lo the Kaugitaki, Up,, they are also associated 
with the Kurus and the Va^as (IV. 1), though the Gopatba , 
DrBhmuna regorded them as uorlherners The tneution of ^ 
Llsiflani rulers in die Rig-veda has ulretidy lieeu stated, 
According to the Pur&tiic evidence, they were a branch of the/ 
Auavns, Wing ilcscrndml from Auii, There were evidently twiT ^ 
branches, one settling in the Puojab (identical with the SeW? 
of the Ureekst and the other suiiwwliBrd further to the Cast. , 

The Venfus,—They were rather an unimportant peopU ! 
connected with the Uifnaras. Tl>ey lived in the Central region 
where they are locatad bj' ibo Aitareya lii’fihtnana (Vlll, 11.) i , 

Kingdom of the Stihuie or —It also lay oloac to 

Kuril country. It is niore than once mentioned in the BrAh^ 
mana literature. A Salvu king Yaugnudhari b meultoned ii * 
the AlatitrapStha as Iwidiug his ebariots on to the banks of tUi;^ 
Vamiiufi. In the ICpic (Virnt. 1. 12), the ^aiv»a anti Yuganilhara 
are mtuilioucd together on the fringe of iho Kuril realm, Tho^ I 

ai^ppar aa prominent lighters on the side of Unryodhaua, ; ! 
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Kingdom of the kingdom of the SrBjnj^aa lay 

to tlie sooth of the Dt^ndvaU. They were my closely HlUed to 
the Kurus and ns such they sre mentioned in the Uig*Vada. 
Some of the SiBjsya princes like Dulvsvfitfl, or Snbadeva 
were coEHnnorors of the earliest period. Praatoka was nuotUer 
6jftjoyn king of eraioence Bet the imjJorLance of the tffijnyftfl 
ended VTith SShadevya. d'he Brahmanaa si»enk of their close 
connection vrilh the KuriiB. In the ^jiUpathn, Devabb&ga 
^miitSr^a was the Pnrohita of the Knrns and Syfijayos, Accord¬ 
ing to the earns Brahuianat the people of the locality (Sat. 
rSr, XII. 9. 3. 1.) ilroTO out Du^ta-rltn Pampsayiiua one of their 
kings from tho hereditary “ monarchy of ten gone rati oufl, 
"together with Rerottaraa Cakra Slhapati probably his 

minister. 

Kingdom <tf thK .lAi^as.—As stated already, the Matsyna 
am monttoued ill tho RigVedn, Probiddy, they oempied tlin 
^ region of bjastern Hajpntana t,e„ Alwar, datpiir and niiaratpiir. In 
jbe ^atapathn, Dhvasan Dvaitavnnn a Malsya king is Tnentiound 
Jji having performed ASvamedha. (^at. Br. XIII, 5, 4. 9.)" The 
“\Ialayaa played a prominent part in the great war. 

Kintffhm of the ft was establisUed round the 

*listrict of XlathurB. The ^niiwnnas wero great fighters and 
^ilaimed kinship with the ya^lavas. (See Pargiter. 1. fJ, T. 

170). They are prominently mcJitioncd in the hpic, bat very 
itlle ifl known about them from the Brahmaita l(teraLure* 

.i \Khiipiom m tht; Cedijt.—Xt probatdy comprised the 
vestiprn diatricts of Bimdelkhauif. The Cedis were an old tribe 
jijBnt^oiied an eaidy as the Pig ^ «did hymns. According to the 
j>urajia»i the rulers of Cedi kingdom were descouded from a fion 
d Kuru. \-aet), a prince fourth in succession IfOm iIih lost 
18 
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named di.pl«»a llm YUda.u and aoaqnarad tUa 

K.„,„a and aoma nlh.r kingdamn. la tbn ■'“f"^ 

war tho Cadi pducee had atuiincd prom.MUce. Caidya b.i»apSia 
lo.t Ui. lira on tU^ ovo of Yudhietbiiu’s lUjasayo, as lU. r^ei.l 

of a atrugglo with ^rikr^oEi the Yfidava elder and a renowned 
champion of freedom, to whom the nt^iha bail been offered. 

The (rad^P^O-T^y the south ol the Central 

rpnlon, there was the Confcderalion of ihe YiSdavaa. From e 

Vedic and BrShmanic evidence, the Yadav as wm to have b^n 

driven out from the north by the Bhilmtaa and also by tl e 
VS^avas of the Cedi Kingdom, accortlmg to the raurBnic 
evidence, CWinentlj, they migrated aomh from their original . 
5eat MathurR. The Aitareyn Br. places them in the fiouth and 
the ^atapitlm Ur, crmtaioa the tradition of Bharala a defeat of 
the Yfidnvaa and hie cariying away of their ASvaraedha horaes. 
The SStvalae were divided into many septs and sectmoa an^ 
some of their rulers had the tillo ol Bhoja. 

imWrn, - Ferlmpa flUmd to ihe lihojas were the rnlerec 
Vidsthba. The Aitareya Br. moatioim a king Bhiom Vmdarbht 

TEIE KINGDOMS OF TUK WEST--- ^ ^ 

Kfiaf/a. The kingdom of Kekaya loy between the Kab ^ 
river ami the Beae According to PaurSrilc evidence, the mh ^ 
bouse of this country belonged to the Aaava ramily. . 
Keko.vii king Advapati auaiued celebrity ns a philoaopheni ^ 
according to the ^tapalha Br. (X. Cl. 2 ) and the Chin*<• 

Dp, (V, 11,-i), he was approached by a number of Bril^*?; 
scholars to have their doubts solved and he hoaflted of bis ; 
being free from misers, dninkards, thieves or arlultercTB. . 
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lu the liatuayuua, we find a King A^vapali who was the 
I ather in-law of Oaiaratha and the maternal graud-father of 

Bharata. His son was Jndhajit who called upon RSma to 
conquer Tak^a and Pu^kala which was tlien in the hands of 
Gandharvas. According to the RSmSyanic evidence, the capital 
of the Kekaya Kingdom was Rajagrha Girivraja (11. 67 and 08). 

Madra .—This kingdom was situated in the north central 
• region of the Punjab, probably near the district of Sialkot. \ery 
little of Madra is known through the BrShmana literature 
1 . except that it was the native-land of sages like KSpya Pataficala, 
; - teacher of Uddalaka Aruni (Bt. up 111.7.1). The Aitareya 
. Brahmana speaks of the country of Utlara Madras, which was 


beyond the Himilayas (/'<nr?ja 

The Madras and their king ^alya, figure piomiuenily in the 
JGreat Epic, ^alya fought on the side of the Kauravas and 
was killed. In tho Karna-parva, we find Karna vehemently 
denouncing the manners and customs of the Madra people, fond 
of wine, beef and onions. Their women are described as having 
i been without any restraint and without any moral sense. The 
{capital of the Madra kingdom was Sskala, beyond the river 
'^l^atadru. According to the Brabmanas, the Uttara Madras seem 
e to have retained a non-monarchical constitution. 

■ The kingdom of GandhSra comprised some of 

f r^he extreme north-western districts of the Punjab round Peshwar. 

, .8 already mentioned, it was a wool-growing region the people of 

'Ji 




was rather held in contempt by the men of the Central 
^4 don. In the Chandogya Up. (VI. 14), Udd§laka Aruni, 
i '^vest^jjQQg GandhSra as an unknown region situated at a great 
/ jOeut.gm.g Tlje evidence of the ^alapatha Br. (XI. 4. 1. 1) 
?arfij 


of 

'.f K 


the Kau^itaki Br. (Vll. 6) shows that it was in those 
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fWs a Bent of /^real. ciiluiml aclivily frcquontorl by BiShmana 
aludeats. Tak^o^ilfi later gn bocotue a great odDcational eentro, 
a.'S is provflti by ibe nvideuce of tbe Jitakao and otbor Inter work a. 
The Gandbara coitnlry included also ibo great city of Piiekalfi' 
vati, of wbich ivo find mention In tbo ninifiyaria hikI tti (.bn 
fragnienle of Greek Iravellere. The Aitareyn Urgbinann (VIL 
31) inentioiii] a prliioe NagnajU Gandblra wlio learned (lie iten of 
aubtfiituteo for the drinkiug of Soma from liabbru Daivavfridba^ 

KrNGDUllS OF THli EAST— 

I he Kinifilom of —^JCSdi Lecanie a kingdom with a 

oonsidoruble territory, By tbo tiiiiB of tbe Upuntaadaj many 
of its kitigy bad attiiined relebrity. Aucording to the 4i(. Br, 
kifig^i f Jlirt irBstra was defeated by tbo Bbfirata 
SatrSjitu StilSufka. Ajito^atru ivaa atiotber KSgl king. Another 
Bhadraseiia AJatsitfuirava was a Contemporary of Uddilaka. 
Xfi^ya Jairali was anoLliar famotis king mentioned in the 
BrSlitnanas and in tbo Upanit):ad literature. Where tbo Kfigis 
originated or bow they soparnletl is not yet clear. The PurS^aa 
connect the Kadi dynaaty tvitb the Alias, king Keaa, the fgnnde. 
of the lino Iteing dcGcemied fivin a brother of 
At the SHine tiiue, they regard I he KS^i kiuirrlis deacondenfe 
of the Aik^kafl in the foiualo line tlirongb the daughter of 
Bahu the father of Sagara, Tbo Bifibnianas nad the Upatii^da 
mcutioti Ks^i kings like UhttarO^tm (a Bbarata) defeated by 
BntStilka SSliajita, Ajatasatru a philosopher king engaged in 
diaputea wiih opponenta like Girgya Bfiliki and some of his 
suGce&aorB hka AjStHdainiva. Of tbo nauiea in the king-Ksts 
of tlio i’nrinas, uotbiag la known in the Vedic literature, In 
some paysagOH we seem to Lave a clear refereuco te one Pnrobita 











_ Ko^ilht Kingtiom 

acting for ihfl KS^i, Ko^cila autJ Virftha rngions and lUe 
BandhSyfl^a Snjtjta Sfitra mcniinne tLe KSais und tlie Videbns 
together, while in the Goparlin Hr. the are meiilioited otojig 
with the 

—Becaine a separate poHlical Hijtiiy verj- f‘arir. 
The state owed its origin to an Aik^ftka settlemerii in the reigiJu 
of modern (tiidb, the auttc][uil3' of the Aik^Skn nilera is apparent 
from the repeated mention of Aik^ka prineea even in the Kig. 
Vedic hymns. As wc have seen, the namPB of VadJiryadra, 
Purukntiw. and Troeadasyu all occur in the Puranas. Their bck 
of mention in 1 lie BrAbtnneaa whs probablj* duo to their nepamtioii 
from the region iu which the religions literature of ibe Brftbniopos 
developed. It ia only in the liSraSyaiia, that wo find an enrJy 
mention of AyodhyS, Tbe foundcis of Ko^ala seem to have been 
that branch which eetile*] in the uorib.Kafiterti region and the 
VidchflB are deaorlbed aa the descendants of Ko^alas who 
under Mftihava Videha (Sat. Hr, f, 4.1.) crossed the SudSnlra and 
laid tbe fouadalion of Videha. The connection of Kotfala and 
Videha ia proved by tho RBmayanic tradition of Rftma's marriage 
with Janaka s dnughtar. 'Ihe coiincctioii of liie Vidchns and 
tbe Kfisia with the Ki>i${daa is itlao rcjjeadedJy mentioned in the 
later ^ cdic literature. At least one of the ICojSala kings, Para 
AtnBra 1 lairapyanabha in desoribed in the HrSbnianas as 
perfonniog the Advamedbi.. Many of the Kodala princeB men¬ 
tioned iu the PorSuas find place In the Vedic literature t/f. :— 
Mandhaif Vunetin^etK—iGo, Hr. I, 2 IQ.J, Purul'Ufsn.~(Stf 
pp. 76 iiientitiieti in the Rig-Veda), Trasa(it>a^u.^{R, V., 
IV. 38. !. * VTl It), etc.). •TryorwtKr—(R V., V, 27. figuring aa a 
great giver), JVfrfawin.—{mentionrd In the Taitllrlya Up 1, 
10, 1,), //'(rfictoi«//(/.“fAik^Bka lucuttuued iu tbe Aitareya 
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Brahmi^nii iti i^iauccLtoa witli the story of Siiaalj^epba’a attempt* 
eci Baci'Mioa), fluAi/rt .—hou of riaridcwnilra. '(Se^ Ait. Br. V[I. 
13.>. (Ails&ka meationed in the Jniininiya Up. 

Bribinann IV. ti, 1. g), Amfjr'u'fiwi,"(mentioned in the Hig-Veda 
L iLHi 17), —(lianiibSyaiiH ^r. Sntra XX, 12.) 

IlirantfUnahhi lCaii4<t!ya —(fiiDntii>nnd in Pradna Up, VI, 1 and 
Sio. ^r. SU. XVi. U 13', nnd Para Apnartt Hairapyanihh$ 
(meDtioued in tbe l^atiiputba Br XllL 5, 4. 4.}—See H, 0. Hoy* 
CLowdbury, p, 50, 

Th^ Kingdotit r/'Mta^Vi feha iras a kingdom to the east 
of Kodala and ou tbe other aide of the SadSnirft. It oorresponded 
to modern Trihut The Videhas are closely associated iritb the 
Kodalns nml nccQsionally rrith the KHais, Tfieir culture wag 
derived from the BrahtniuB of tlii! Weal and subsequent to that 
of Kodala. The § Lit Hr. attriliiitea lUe cstablishmel of the 
kingdom to Videgha Mitbava. The three seem to have been veiy 
closely associated as would appear from the t:^&hkhayaua ^rauta 
Sutra pottage which spieabs of one Jala dStukarnya os being 
the priest ol the three. The ruling Iribo in Videha who 
probably gained their nomo from the locnl people, were Aik^Kkas 
of Kofala, The Fur&naa make ilj^^m the rleecondents of Nimi 
son of Iko&ku and the i^ame account speaking of a sacrihes 
lasting for a thousand years, clearly hints at the late sattlo- 
ment ol the Videhas Tbe name Ximi probably occurs in the 
Paficaviqtsa Br. which uteLtions Nami SSpya a Videba king. 
Later on, we hear of the faEno of the rulers Ijeadu^ the ttthMj? 
Jauaka tinder whom Videha liet'ame a great centra of oullure. 

The Kin^diifn of jlAyyi—Anga aLo become a kingdom. In 
the Attareyu list of coqwerere, Anga VatrocBua is promiueutly 
mentioueti. (Ait, Vm. 35). 









II 

Politics and Ritualism 

When w© pass on from th© history of these states to a consi¬ 
deration of the evolution of political life described in the 
BrShmanas, the first thing that meets our eyes is the commixture 
of religion and politics. Social complexities had changed the 
mentality and ideals of the people and while a desire for an 
orderly and regulated life dominated the minds of men, they 
became more and more alive to the ever-presence of agencies 
which though beyond the control of men, influenced their lives 

'^As the primitive mind is alway swayed by fear, it invokes 
the blessing of the gods and tries to appease their anger. 
Gradually, formalities and practices are introduced to safeguard 
divine sanction for all acts and with it is evolved a code of ritual, 
which not only confines itself to the acts of the individual but 
embraces the actions of the community as a whole. Such a 
commixture of politics and religion is almost universal, and every¬ 
where it marks the transition from primitive ideas of cosmology 
to a rational explanation of the relation of the forces and factors 
regulating the phenomenal world. India was not an exception 
to the general rule. Here,, too, every act of social life was 
dominated by such beliefs and ideas. Politics came to be 
influenced by this ritual and the significance of political acts 
and functions changed. They came to be interpreted in terms 
of the ideas relating to the cosmical world and politics was 
domiDated by ritualism. 


1 
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Heligion ami rUiiallfim pverabucloived GTOrytbiug. Tlie .maze 
of rityiil coiiijirked rjjveree etexQGQL«i. ft uicluded ritea for the 
propitiatiaa of tlie for eecLirijig to the guveraing authority 

a morul aAUCtiou and for regulaling the r'elatiou between the up¬ 
holder of law aud order and his subjects. Political integration 
came ibrougb the ebantteil of religion and rjLualietic observancoa, 
Afl the uniTereB was an organic whole, so in iruitnlion different 
duties aud functions were attached to the various elementB of 
the i>fidy politic. SininltaueousI}', the rtdnltons between the gods, 
the king, the prleat-liond nod the ciai^ses of the population were 
denned atjrl all these were welded together and their correlation 
ilebned. ft is difficult to separate the line of political evolution 
from amidst much that is tOv> indefinite for generaliaation unless 
we study the rcliginua aspect of politics, and wheu that Is done, 
it will l>e possible to find out ilie leading fcatureei qf the type of 
evolution which elmrncterised the development of that age. 

As the restiU of these intluenccs, the aim aud object of 
political life changed. Kvery social nud political act came 
to have a close connection with the ewsmica higher forces und 
factors. All aiilhorily rvas supposed to tlojv from the divine 
guardians of the miiversfl. The king hb the uphohler of order 
was regarded ns tha counterpart of the goda nnd aa hie 
authority aiid functions partook of the nature of the former 
A miirnt sanction for the nets aud activities of the king wan 
reijiiJrad. The purely hiittinn nspect of life w»s thus niaakcd by 
other factors. The king a nuthorily thus no longer depended on 
the people, hilt it waa made to depend on the ganction of 
the higher universal rnlere whom lie rnpresented. (’harms 
aiul aympaibetic magic were tniroduccr). %iiibol8 and symbelio 
observances were madu part ami pnrea) of ceremonies. New 
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meanings snd iaLeipretstions were Tlie sspeeb of poHticat 

life was eaLjiely changed. The couHict of cInsRea pnstiod sway. 
The social out-iouk broadened snd tUegerrns of conetitiitionulispi, 
tritb defined rights and dnUea for the variona eletnenls in the 
body-politic, came into being. The w'ork was achieved through 
the agency of religion and ritual. 

The inaiollation or eierciee of regal authoily came to bo 
associated ivtth aacrificcs and ceiemontab The hlog's accession 
lyas no longer coinploto vribh his choice by the elders, his pro¬ 
clamation and Ilia acceptance by the whole people accompnined 
with the older and almpler ceremonial. But, to become a 
lawful ruler he required the full support of the gods and there 
arose elaborate CArsmoniea of inauguration, which not only 
conferred the sanction of the gods but the accaptunce of tho 
psople. Of theasj the earliest and sinipleat was the Altiiigeka 
ceremony of which we have a description in the Taittirlya- 
Brahmnna (II. 7, 15, & IdA This work, according to Prof. 
Macdonnell, is older than the Aitareya, though Prof. Dcrricdiila 
Keith holds with reasrjn, the opposite view. 

TUIf: ABUISEKA CEUEMONY—was the aimplest of all 
inaugural perlormances. It began with a ftonia with seven 
mantras. Tho king was first of all supposed to be re-horn as the 
son of the aacrillcial priests ^ ) and this 

fiction vested him with a sanctity which made his person inviolable 
to the people. Next, there were icnnmerable prayers for grunting 
him an extonsivo kingdom and an Rfitciffiit ndiuinistralion 
^ fqS I 'ififfWfRW I WWJWt ftfilH: 

tETtarm l fir? Ifftinwr;). xUtor Ihie, the king was iiBked 

to be the guide of men und eallad upon to give an nuderstanding 
to protect the good and punlah the wicked (w TrsTT TI^utt^T^t^wt- 
10 
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Theu Ibere were proyera for iho prt^perity of cattle, 
the various dwtes of men qdcI for Prajapatt^s lileosinge on bim 
( mfsr wig imm i w 3 ^m usimtsi;, etc ) 

Then, the ting wna made lo sit on a tiger' bL in and Rrg- 
Vedic bycnua for the loyalty of subjects and tb© veating of all 
spiritual powers were chanted. The king ascended a chariot 
and uttered the prayer that his kingdom might not hear 
the sound of eaemey bows and that success might attend 
him aUvaye* {iih m inn i suTsrt 5^ 13^ 1 %ftn!T: 
fh^«T 5 »T rj l ITt ^qfifflfiT^ausQ is) He was nest smeared 
over with unguents and embraced by frieiida. relatione 
and PrihmaEiaa. Then, he was addressed by the Purohita 
aa^ follows;—Hfwmg t nirnf 1 

^ I w I ^ ^ hwiwi I stfii uwfe: 1 

ii?nl nW; t ifwtrr 1 

frmrfflfljsJTTfl 1 ggf Trar ^?rmir 11 

[**May the king he luatrouB like the noon-day sun j. 

may ho the noou'day atju attain prosperitymay the rivers be 
full, olouda rain in time, crops fructify ; may the king he the 
lord of a rich country llowlng with milk and honey,*'] 

In the hymns uttered, the nee of the words prajavan and 
pi/r« la worthy of special note since it points to the growing 
idea of paternal duties being vested in tho mauarch.^ 

THE RAJASTTYA.—Other inaugural ceromoaiee for confer* 
ring higher sovereign authority existed and these were performed 
ou epedhed occaaiona. We take the flfijasQya first, reaerved for 


® ■dtla.ili, Mif T*.fclr Dr, ITi 7+ 15'-] adeI iJifi SiDvkri{-EQjf]jili. 

Bictiisjjarj, V!>J. L JV 277 . A Hammirj- af xha ile^TKri li tn l^a Dr. N. Liw n 

PoJitjr." chip- IX, cn RiHfi^ffli Ajp«ctii, pji. 
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gr^at btiigs only. It waa a comjvIScaU^rl cercaiooy conaiatiag of 
a )oDK tsuccfGSiou of vitualiatic perfgrmaDCeS wliicU coveffld 
a period of more tbau Iwo years. 

The Bacceasion of pcrfonoaDcea in it la ilaaeribed in 
lie Vfijas&netl Sonihita, tbe Aitareja BrSbmana, the ^tapathn 
Brihman)^, and the Crania ijQtraa of Kstj&ynnn and .^tfvalir 
yana. 

It included seven dtetinct sacrificea e,g.^ 

(1) the opening Agniitcma viUicb covered five daya. 

In course of this, the Dik^ft tranelormed the king 
into Hti embryo out of vriiich o deity was to be Imrn 
and a covenant tvas made between the king und 
the prjeala to avoid dissensions. 

(2) the Abhi^ecanryit or consecration in which the 

principal elements were, ihe collection of 
seventeen kinds of liquids, l^Srlha oblations, the 
formal proclamation of the king, the conquest, 
the anointment, the cow'^raid, vesting of immunity 
and the handing over of the eacrificiol sword. 

(3) the Dagap^ya or the ceremony of drinking the 

Soma cup, This was succeeded after a year's 
interval by 

(4) the ReSiii'npanlytt or hair cutting attended witb an 

(5) AiirStra sacrilice. 

(6) the suceecdetl by 

(7) the Kfalradhrti or the wielding of the royol 

power. 

Thin complicated ceremony waa ihua a compouod of reli* 
gioos rites with social and political functions. The chief object 
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of theso was to appcnac the j^ds, to haro thdr blcBsinge, to ward 
oil evil and to give a. moral stmotion to tlio exercise of royal 
authority wbldi wna ooneubetantiated iviiL the fanciloua of the 
gods. 

In course of this masse of corcmosial wo find details 
about tho growing political machinery and the prcvaduig 
political ideas. Thus, the Rahiahuvtijtfi or *'offerings to the 
jewelii ** reveal to vis the early conatiintion of the king’s 
council.— 

Tlie jewels were according to the datapath a Br. and other 
authorities:— 


(1) The Commander of tho army 



(2) Tho PonLiff-adviser 

v-k p 


(3) Tho King 


himself. 

f 1) [ Q»«en 1 

t The Discurded Queen ^ 

f- 


(5) The Messenger 

I 


(ft) The GrSma-leadcrs 

« f * 


(7) Tho Chamberlain 

* p « 


(8) The Charioteer 

p p 

wwvls 

(0) The Carver or collector 



(10) The Dice-keeper 

.P« 

vw^rq 

(11) Tho Keeper of games and foreats 


(131 Tho Courier^ 

V 1 li 

UI^IIM 


■ Authoritki Eirffgi- m (m Uib uauim Tn Uie Tdtlt. Hr.i Gi>i 3 nuxt[tgA 

mil ar* nmntptl nbr] ihe lEsjnpjo b included. In llifi HnLldl^ ire fitnl ihe 

VtUym ^TiniA^l nml tins Tnk^^RjitfiirikArjii], In tliii ibvn i» vuin? cIilh^q^ 

j^CGording lo |,|io Hr., Uia Itln^ u'L'irA.lkip|sotl al iIks Louh uf ulliGr 

wlwtb#r diicftribif ^ belanj^ng to lower cifUv thi' VAvAil (Uso thm 

PArir^kU (iJsicAnleil) in iho ihi Pil^giilT look psrL 
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Tlie mnst important political function was the ConBulida* 
tion " of BOverelgnty which wna vested in the king-elect. This, 
together with other allied coremonios formed part of the 
Abhi^canlja, In I'^nneclion with all theBOi too, we find a 
curious blend log of ritual and slate-fanctioES. The ceremony 
which requires detailed ilescrlpticti began with the olTarlng of 
victims to Agni anil Soma, and theu further ofierlugs ware made 
to—(i). Suviti Satyaprasavn. (ii), Agni Gfhapati. (ii;). Soma 
Vauaspati, (iv}* B^haspatl Vakpati. (v). Iludra Fadupati. 
(vi). Mitra Satya (vii)L Varu^a Dharmapati, 

After these offerings, the priest took hold of the king 
and uttered the formula may Savit^ quicken ihee for ruling, 
Agni for bonse-holders, Soma for trees. Brbaspati for speech, 
Indra for lordeliip, Rudra for cattle, llitra for truth and Varuua 
lor the Lord of the J<aw." 

The prieet further nttereil a eacred fcrmiJa praying, 
'‘quicken him oh gods! to be unrivalled so as to be without 
an enemy, for cbief-tlom, for great lordship, for man-rule} for 
ruling Over men, for Indra'e energy,^hini, the son of such and 
Euch man, the son of such and such woman, whatever be hie 
parentage — oi the people whoso king he ie.*' r.y. 

TO wwngr' ^sr* 

gTOTRl 5tTOT I 

Tho king was next Hpiinkled over with liquids of Bevanteen 
kinds, beginning will) the water of Saraavatl 

E^ftokling. each time ihe formula was uttered 

" Beetowere of kingship heetow kingehip on N. K," After this, 
PSrtha oblntioDfi were o0ered, probably luvcfiting tba king 
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vTjtb the position and nntlionty of Ppthi Vainyii the 
Eponi}mo9 who wna the “ Jirat conBcerated nutong men." 

Then the kin^j waa sprinkled over by men lifter he had pat 
on the coiiaecrated garments. The Rprinklnm included a Brahmin, 
n Rijaiiya kineraan, a friendly king, and a Vajfiya who were 
clearly repreaentativee of his subjecta agreeing to bia authority. 

He ihen put on the royal silken robes. He was theretipoii 
prockiraed and his vow of faithfulness (Satya sara, Satya-dhanna) 
was recorded. He was madfi to ascend the different regions t'i>. 
east, west, north south and then stepped on a tiger skin, on 
which was placed a. piece of lead representing iVnmuci’s head. 

This waa followed liy the ceremony oif Anointing with sacred 
formulKj, tho procesK of anointing being snpposed to confer 
Intira'a vigour, gW of Agai, £?urva'B splendonr, and rndra's 
energy. The king then became the chief of chiefs and the king 
of kings. 

After this ho stepped three paces, symbolic of Vi^nu’s three 
Fifitti «(* kg. Vikr/tma^a, P7<!:r««ta and ATi-^nfa). 

fifiramoMy Tlitis having ascended the world, he became 
high over everything, and everything was 
below him. The priest then dehiiitely reminded him of hie 
functions and duties.— 

f.ff, S r in((T% wr: i 

WT 3T^ ulditi ^ n 

Then followed other rhea eyinboiicalJy represent tug older 
methods of attaining supremacy. One of these was the nuniic 
cow-raid in which the king was allowed to take away a herd of 
kioefrom the house oba friend. Nest came the game of dice 
in which the king's victory showed his wisdom. 
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At the same time the king was made Adaniya, The Adhvaryu 
struck him on the back and “ thus guided him 

Mada adP'.o4>a gafely over judicial punishment (Z^apd^-vt^ciAa)' 

and thence the king became free from judicial punishment. 

Next, the king addressed the Brahmin priest and described 
him as savitr of true impulsion, Indra of true power, Varuna of 
true power, Indra mighty through the people, Rudra the most 
kindly. 

Last of all, the wooden ssicrificial sword was passed round ; 
the Brahmin priest handed it over to the king; he passed 
it over to his brother who, in his turn, handed it over to the 
Suta ; from him it passed to the SajSta and the GrSinanl and the 
sword ultimately came back to the king. The king received the 
homage of all who including BiShmanas sat below. 

THE VAJAPEYA —Another sacrifice of importance wae 
the Vajapeya About its performance there are differences of 
opinion. According to the KStyayana ^rafita Sutra, it was 
performed by a SamrSj, a prince of higher position than an 
ordinary king, while according to other authorities, it could be 
performed by any one. 

In addition to the usual oblations and ceremonial per’ 
formances, the chief distinguishing feature was the Chariot 
race in which the sacrificer, who belonged either to the 
priestly or the royal order, was allowed to carry off llie palm, 
(^at. Br. V. I. 5.). Then, after a long interval, the sacrificer 
ascended the top of the sacrificial post, while those assembled 
th^re, threw bags of salt at him. He then descended from it 
and trod upon a piece of gold placed on a goat skin and next 
sat upon a throneseat. Another important rite was the 
fictitious Dice-play in which the king-elect was made to gain the 
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Tiotorj. Wfi shall discuaa the Jmportanoe ol all these later on. 
After further olTertnge the priest conferred upon him the 
Baperior mler^Bbip of B^ha^pati. 


THE AINDRA-ifAHABHraEKA.— Next, we have the 
Xh* Ainiin MiM- ^^dra-Mahabhifcka detailed in the Aitareya 
BrSbmapa, which mentions first of all the 
PunarSbhi^elia or the repetition of the Inauguration Ceremony. 
After describing this, it girea us the det^s end the 
importance of the Aitidra-Mab&bhi^cka which was supposed 
to have originated in reminisccDcc of the election of India by 
the gods ae their king in course of the strtiggls of the DcTas 
against the Asnran (VIIT. 12-14). The consequence of tins 


HlabShbl^ka was that it conferred on the king all the various 
types of sovereignty e.g, Haj^a, Sajara/t/a, MUirUj^a, 

Aiinu(f/ffa and ending with the the SUrbablt&um^a, which conferred 
the highest type of Imperial authority over the whole region 
extending from the hiile to the sea Aa in the 

ca£c of the Rfijasuya and the Vajapayo, tiue Mabiibhi^ekn eotti' 
prised a complicated ritual. But by fur the most impottant 
ceremony of the whole was the oath which the priest administered 
to the prince. Tim king was mnile to lake the oath " whatever 
TiioOuth pious works I might have done during the 

time which elapses from the day of my birth 
to the day of my death, all these together with ray life, and my 
children, you would wrest from me, should 1 do you any harm." 


ft ^ *ni ] 

The importance of the ceremony as also of the oath will 
be discussed in Ihelr proper place. But incidentally, it may be 
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mentioned that the Aitareya tfadition credited a number of 
princee (menitoiied along witli their prieela) wiiti the porfoTmanco 
of this oemmoiiy. 

THK A^ViVMhiDUA.—Next, ixe Lave the Adva-medba 
Tli6, ^fTninriUm '^hJoh Originated in the earliest period and 
catne to be regarded later on an the grcateat 
nf all sacrificee. What wati its original significance and pnrpoae 
we do not know at present. Hut, ibia is rintle clear that the 
ceremony of Afivatnedha iViia very old, and waa perlormed by 
ancient euxerain monarohs Its 

chief interest centred round the aacnficial liorse which was made 
to traverse the wholn noighbonring region and after Its return 
elanghtered with ceremony. It began, according to the Yajar- 
veda, with the InveaLing of the sacrificer with the golden 
omamentfl (Dk. XXII). The horse was then guarded and sprinkled 
over, followed by other aj’inbolical rilCfl, Some auimal-offeringa 
were then made to several deities iucludiag Savitr and 
Agnf. The horse was eulogised ntni ita protection invoked i*y 
whispering mantras in its oars. The king prayed for the 
prosperity of Uw kingdom mid the community. After the 
porforniance of these initial ceremonlce, the 
tu sarly ongin. hotsD wafl oUowed to Toam, During the year 

of its so|oora abroad, COremonies were performed every day. 
In the etoventh month aftor the return of the horse, it 
was bathed and barneased. A stable of Aivattha wood was 
coDSlrncted and there it was fed tiii with barley* After the 
porformenco of all other requisite oeremonies, the horse 
was botleckeil with jewels, ami after somo further rites 
slaughtered. After this, the dead body was circnmbulatod 
by the wife of the Yajamkna- After some mono rites and 

go 
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utteraocej of mantras the chief Qiieeu was made to lie with 
Bhe body with the object of facilitating the birth of a virtuous 
and vigorous son. Some obscene rites followed or intervened, 
which we may not describe in detail. 

The horse sacrifice is described in detail in the Vaj. Sam. 

Its ifttor Bi^Dificaoce to XXlVl, lu the datapaths'] and 

inpolitical history. 3 ^^ Whatever might 

have been its original significance, it came to have an importance 
later on in the politics of the BrShmana and the post-BrShmana 
period. The horse in the Epic literature, became the symbol of 
a conquering king’s sovereign authority, and in course of its 
roaming a man who held the horse was regarded as an enemy 
contesting his authority. This led to a war in which if victorious, 
the obstructor of the horse gained the position enjoyed by the 
conqueror who had let loose the horse. If, on the other hand, 
the conqueror proved victorious his supremacy remained 
unquestioned. 

Of the various rites, the ceremony of sprinkling the horse 
requires examination. According to the Taitt. Br. (III. 8), the 
horse was sprinkled over in the West by the Adhvaryu accom- 
pained by a hundred princes; by the Brahman standing to the 
North and accompained by hundred K^atriyas ; by the Hot? 
standing on the East (facing west) and accompained by hundred 
“ Leaders of villages,” and by the Udgitf standing on the South 
and accompanied by hundred men of mixed castes. After a 
ceremonial bath and uttering of mantras, the horse was delivered 
to the care of a hundred princes clad in armour. Four hundred 
Chiefs were also made its guardians along with hundred 
Kfatriyas on cars, accompaned by as many l^fldras and 
Vaiiyas. 
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The A^raniedlm performed bygraat princes like Bbnrata, 
Ditrmukba end Aiyarftti. Many repeatedly performed it,Bbarata 
being oredited with tbc performance of 133. horee'Sacrlticca. 

A study of the above details clearly etiowe bow saccrdota' 
lism was making a hid for the establiehtneni of an orderly 
Bovereiga onthority, closely modelled on that which prevailed 
in the imivoraal aystein. Ae the Dtvat were the u wive real rulers, 
and as tbe king was (traaeformed into) iheir mntidaiie counter 
part with similar rights and reapsnoibil]tee vested in him, the 
Co-operation of these powers won sure to bring all-elded prosperity 
to men. Sacrilice brought auoh n d eel red harmony, between the 
divine and huniin elements with the renult that not only peace 
and order was maintained, but the forces and resourcee of 

nature came to the assiatauce of men. A faith in tbe ideal of 

happiness rcstiUiug from this co-operation is apparent from 
the king's prayera in the RAjaeuya and tbe A^vamedha, We 
quote one hymn connected with the latter (Vsj, Seip. XXIL 2S), 

" Oh 1 Brihmau I let there be born in the kingdom the 

BrAhmo^a Illustrious for religions knowledge; let there be 

born the HAjanya beroio skilled archer, piercing withshafhi 
mighty warier; tbe cow giving abundant milk ; the ox good 
at carrying; the swift courser; the tudustrious*woman. May 
Farjanya send rain according to our desire. May our fruit 
bearing plants ripen. May acquisition and preservation of 
properly be secured to us." 

^ TOST flTirvi witmTOTTif ^ 

ipTW wmmii fWni'R fswfT*! tpssiif 

w 'nlnun; nlnwfi if; mwfl i n ( 
















Political Evolution 
Constitutionalism 


While ritualism masked the social outlook, momentous 
changes influenced politics. Monarchy came to be established on 
a firm footing and the king came to enjoy a constitutional 
position, by virtue of well defined functions and duties formally 
vested in him, rather than subsisting on the mere personal 
relation between him and his subjects, which was liable to 
disruption with the rise of strong rivals near him. Various 
"^causes and circumstances helped the elimination of the claims 
of rivals and kinsmen and it is easy to find a decided tendency 
towards ^e acceptance of the sole authority of the king together 
with the establishment of rules of hereditary succession. The 
religious literature gives us instances of such. For, in the PSfica 
Br. in connection with DvirUtra ceremony, we'are told that 
with the performance of this ritual by the Kapeyas, the king 
of the Caitrarathi family became the sole ruler to the exclusion 
of his kinsmen (Pafica Br. XX. 12. 5. e.g. 

)• Lack of evidence stands in 
the way of our multiplying such instances, but the tendency is 
clear and unmistakable and we find ample confirmation from 
the ritual connected with royal inauguration which conferred 
sole ruling authority to the king. - 



tMonm^hy Stn'figtti^ncd 1^7 

Tho Rtr^ngUieuing of rojral autLotity tvaa dub to various 
DtUer canetjH aud circuuiHtnucf^s, Fimt of a)), an aristocracy of 
blood and sarvico grtuv up aud aupporUd tlia kiug'a iatcrcat. 
All authority came to centre in the xoj'nl fiersoit and the old 
king'dcctors thotUBclvea, became depeudantH on royal will, 
Inatead of Raj a k flu or Kfijakimarah, they enmn to tho tormed 
EatnjDab or jewela runnel ibe throne. Some of them came 
to bo distiuguiahed by the nume of Bajaviraa (kiug'e fighters or 
supporters) and figure promiueutly in the ritualistic performanceB 
soaociated with Iho Rajasuya or the USd-yagha* We have described 
these iu detail iu connecliou with the Uoronntion ceremuntnl, 
but boro we may repeat that the included some of the 

early ofliciida in the royal entourage, while the HSjnviraa com' 
prised the king’s hrotber, his sons, the Pu rohila, and I he Queen, 
iu addition to tho Suta, (he Grainnun Kfsttr, and theSamgruhilf. 
{sec PaEca Br. XIX. 1. 4. tr^ I 11 ? ^rsnjrm 

1 ) Not to men lion the Rijavlraa, there also 
grew up an influencml nobility who came to he known os 
the Ii4ja*niStrAa. They ore mentioued in the KHu^itokt Br. 
(XXII. 0) and in the Sankhayaua §rauta Stltra (XV’II. 5. 3. 4.\ 
but no details are known. We dud also repeated menlion of the 
RSjaDyn-vandhuB or (hose to whom villages wero grouted. 

Socondly, the king’s pofliiion wua strengthened by the 
alliance with the priestly bodies, whose impartauce we shall 
diECUSB later on. As there was a preponderance of ritual, 
(which charactei'ioes a period of transirion from tribalHsiu to u 
higher type of regal authoriLy) kings came to lean on the support 
of tho piieet-hood, aiiiCB belief in the aid of the gods exercteed 
an influence on the mindB of men. 
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This introduced fundamental changes in political ideals and 
also modified the angle of vision so far as it related to political 
concepts. The chief ideal both in society and in politics was a 
regulated social existence, with well-defined duties and functions 
on the model of the universal system. Through the agency 
of ritual, the favour of the gods was assured to the king and as 
such, an amount of sanctity attached to his duties and functions. 
In lieu of this divine aid, the king was compelled to keep his 
pretensions within bound and to acknowlege subservience to the 
ministers of religion. The result of this mutual rapprochement 
was that, while the promise of divine aid ensured the loyalty of 
the people by clothing the royal person with a vestment of 
sanctity, the king in his turn was compelled to depend on the 
principles inculcated by the priest-hood and bis irresponsibility 
was checked. 

Monarchy came to be glorified. It was clothed with a 
higher moral sanction and became not only regal but sacerdotal. 
In the eyes of his subjects, the king’s functions and duties 
partook of the nature of those vested in the divine rulers. As 
such, not only did he protect life and property, but performed 
sacrifices to win divine favour for his people. The KSftrabhit 
oblations clearly point to this spiritual function of the king and 
some passages speak of the king’s protection of the Riffra by 
means of Brahmacarya and Tapas. ( Tllf* w 

A. V., XI. V. 17).® 


* According to the Brfihiuanical theory*, Satya and Rta as well as Tapa$ on the part 
of the Creator, caused the evolution of the universal system. Indra won his position and 
the gods their immortality l>y Tapat (R. V., X. 173 ; Taitt. Br. 111. 12. 3. 1 ; jSat. Br. XI. 
5. 8. 1 ; XII. 3. 4. 1.). 
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Furibertnore, the kiiig came to be xogerded ae tbo protector 
of Dliarma and ol the Urftbnia^as ee would appear frotii the 
formula uttered bjr the BajUKarlSrab in proclaiming a newly 
conaecroted king {eg. .Trfffutiairf^ 

etc. Ait. Br. VJll. 17). 

THIC rttlEST-i£JOD.—While royalty was thus gWilSed 
nod regal authority deiQed tbrough priestly support, this brought 
the latter to the fore*froot. The rspraaeiitHtlve of the eacerdotal 
Order, the Purohita came to the front rank of etate-lunctio'iiaries 
and BrShmanas ns a claae came to be regarded with Teneratiou 
and styled sa timndane gods. (See ^atapatba 0. 2. 2. 6, v 
^ 'Tit n f 

etc.). Thia was due to their close conoectioa with the 
ceremonial which brought moral eaiictioD to royal authority and 
gave the anointed prince a sacred charaoter. We have olrrady 
alluded to the fiction of the king’s becoming the son of the aacri- 
licial priest and this shows the importance of the prieat-Lood. 

TBF BUROHITA.—The Purohita stood out foro'most 
and was regarded as the alter ego of the king. If the king was 
the counterpart of Indra and Yanma, he was the iucarnation 
of Dtphaapati and performed the B|haspathsava (Tuitt. Br. If. 
7. 1 ^ ^ ft*trfhw€lr >r«irf*Ffti« 

w qi^wnwn w m)- He was regaided uahuif 

of the king and his blesBirigs hruiiglit victory in war. He 
appeased the gods auil without him they did not accept 
food offered by n king ( *! Y TTlfl 

XT^fwt nmisjwiitiiil ststt 0 At tbs Intej^ 

cession of the Purohito, the gixis protecLed tba kingdom 
(Ait. Br. VIII. 26 {wir--.n^ ?tiwN etc.). 


ir 
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So a king was to consecrate a Purohita and this man was to be 
looked upon as the protector of the the kingdom. (RS§tragopa) 
who conferred energy, granted success and made the people 
loyal and prosperous. (5^^^* 

w(w<rt 

f%Ji; yOlifd: • 

Ait. Br. VIII. 25). • 

The Purohita was thus not a mere priest. He represented 
moral authority and was an adviser on important affairs of state. 
He seems to have accompanied the king in battle on his 
chariot and it was he who on behalf of the common people 
adminstred the oath, both in the ordinary Coronation and in the 
Aindra Mahftbhi^eka. As such, he was honoured by the king 
who accepted him as a superior and washed, his feet in 
submission to his authority. 

Privileges were conferred on him as well as on the 
Brihmanas His life was sacred, like the Tribunes in Rome. 
Transgression meant death or deposition to kings. As chanapion 
of the moral principle, he exercised co ordinate authority with 
the king and he together with the Brahmanas claimed abso¬ 
lution from regal authority which embraced everything else in 
this world. This would appear from the formula uttered by the 
Brfthmanas at the end of royal consecration that the king was 
lord of everything but in the ease of the Brahmanas their king 

was the divine Soma (h) 

It was in the central region—the laud of the Kurus and 
the PaflcSlas, that this type of monarchy was gradually evolved. 
It was there that authority was regarded as being divine or moral 
rather than merely political. The tendency to irresponsibility was 
fully checked first, by the priests who exercised great influence. 
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TlieOj there remained the popular bodies who always averted 
their rights carciully safe-guarded in the coronation ritual in 
which the priest exacted the oath. The king tbus becorao a constt- 
tutioual mouarch only Giorcieing authority liraited by the law. 

We have ample evidence pointing to the limited character 
of monarchy of this region. Thus, according to the eTidence of 
the BrShmanaa, the great Parlk^iUi suffered owing to hia high¬ 
handedness to war da the Brfib Dianas and if we believe in the 
Epic tradition, tbla coat him bis throne and probably bia life- 
Tlie BrShmapns contain the tradition of the deposition of nnnther 
prince—tho Sffijaya Dnstaritii PflunisRyana who was e.viieUed 
from bifl ancestral (dada-purugiltn) domains along with bis 
adviser Revottaras PAfava Cakraaihapati. Instances of such 
depoaitioiia are multiplied in the Epica. Tho Mah&bb^rata 
epeaks of the deposition of ft king of Kolala by bis subjecle wliilo 
in the case of the Kurus, we hear of the constant interference 
of the people not only in mntlera of succession, but in alt 
important affairs of state. Any violation of tho king s diitiee to 
liie subjects, made him fear popular risings ending in expulsion 
from tlio kingdom. In the nest section, iristancee from the 
Epic will be multiplied with n view to show the popular 
character of the Kuru monarchy. Probably owing to this, tho 
Kuni country was regarded as the homo of constitutional rtilo 
and A'Krtt-ii?iama had a halo of sanctity round it. 

Inepite of this universal tendency towards the consolidation 
of oonatitutional authority, ibc evolution of the political life in 
other regions was not the saine. In the East, a greater onmunt of 
authority was veateil in monarcbe, with whom were developed ihe 
ideals of Paternal monarchy and of Imperial rule. The kings of 
AfiVAi 70 came to regard tliemselvee as the fatbora of tbiir subjects 
SI 
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and took the significant title of Janaha (from Jana to give birth 
to; Janaka—a father). The BrShmanas speak of the SamrSJs 
or Emperors of the East. 

The diversities of political evolution in the different regions 
of India find echo in one section of the Aitareya BrShmana 
(VnL 14). In that section we have an account of the elevation 
of Indra to the position of the highest Over-lord by the gods and 
incidentally a mention of the various styles and dignities which 
were conferred on the king of the Devas as well as on all human 
performers of the Aindra-Mahabhi§eka. We are told that:— 

\ 9 % vr vtwpt: 

-i . 5 

% ^ ^^aSTTSTT 

. ^ wttv 

fefti ^ TTvrrvr: vrasit^l^rxisri ^sfirfir^pn ” n 

The meaning of this passage is clear though in regard to the 
technical terms denoting various types of sovereign authority, 
we find hardly any explanation excepting those furnished by the 
commentators who flourished at least two thousand years later. 
Its evidence may be summed up as follows :— 

That in those days, (limited) king-ship flourished in the 
Central region i.e. the land of the Kurus, PancSlas, Valas and 
Uiinaras. In the Eastern region. Princes arrogated to them¬ 
selves the dignity of Samrat or a superior ruler. In the South, 
the rulers of the Satvatas called themselves Bhojaa or Enjoyer- 
Protectors, while in the West, the chiefs and rulers styled 
themselves SvarSt. Lastly, in the extreme Northern regions 














yairsfya 


bejoDd the mouQtams, the people (Janapadal^) c^neecroted 
themeeWes iato I'airSjya sovereignt^r. 

lo regard to the ksL passage, the Hignificance of the auLsti' 
tutioQ of Jaeapada for ItSjajinLh nttracled the ettCDtion of the 
late Dr* Martin Hang who found in it a dear refereneo to b 
hipgless foi'm of govern men t. In regard fo Vairnjya, he pointed 
out that '‘two meanings can he given ey. (i) without king (2) a 
very distinguished king. In this passage ;ve must take It in 
the firet meaning, for, here are t e. the people in 

opposition to the king men tinned ns u&AtVfta, t Inaugurated, 
white in nil other passages of this ehapter wo lind instead of 
them the or kings." ^ 

This interpretation of VHirSjya is eignincunt in as much as 
It shows that republican states existed in the extreme northern 
fringe. We have however no dear detaila until we come to 
I’Suim or literature subsequent to him. From the evidence 
of the Aitareya passage os well as that of similar ones in the 
BrShmonlc ritualIstio Literature, we bear of the fallowing types 
of sovereign authority. 

SvBt'fijya—It probably meant the dignity of a SvorSf. A 
prince was & SvorSt, when he depended on nobody eke. 
He was self-continent or on autocrat, so far os his governing 
authority was concerned. ( <|4|^— iole-ruler). This form 

of government prevailed among ihe ApSebyas and Xfeyaa where 

* Tlid iiiiiAiiui^ nt Vidlj will rtinuLiii ilikubtfrifi Uift eif tlra ptgJIk I'i> iiiny Ijcda* 

to Iwti «av€3i# ti Tiiijr uvQau in iliKUCD uf iLiiliiidljr OiT H ^iPUDi.i|4 A IdEgbfr 

l^po gf igvcrglgn inthlUtity, Tnifp*.!, tn niUDy Jiler Works VirSi Ap}i«m m %}t^ l^rsrt of 
iRononr la gfnt kjtijpt. Eydkrfqi li cill^ i Vlrlt, Anil Ti mt-f 

tiAi ffripniUj tire tiilv elated clttcfi, liler gfi, 

thi manias uDikrwcnt 1 Likir tin wurrli €fv»r »r tmpcTitor {wbloh titr«« 

wcfia oAttiTwl 1 ^;^' lAl^r liisgri) it iko i^iuq K juvviffful kiriR^ 
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oligarchic principles long survived. A SvarSt ruler was the 
first among equals and the evidence of the Taitt. Br., confirms 
it. ( I I 

I Tait. Br. 1. 3. 2. 2.) 

SSmrajya—SSmrajya was a higher type of ruling authority. 
A prince became Samrat if he was fully obeyed by all princes 
and people within his territorial jurisdiction. Samrajya later on 
came to signify an imperial overlordship especially in the East 
and the Mahabharata evidence points to the highest sovereign 
authority being vested in such Lord Suzerains. ' 

Bhaujya—It signified the dignity of a Bhoja or a ruler 
(enjoyer,—from an ancient root Bhuj originally meaning enjoyment, 
but later on coming to signify ruling authority) or Protector. 
Probably the Bhojas of early times were the baronial aristocracy 
of the South who had established themselves over a subject 
population from whom they collected taxes and tributes. This 
interpretation receives confirmation from later evidence. The 
Yadava princes assumed this title and one of the branches of the 
YSdavas was known as the Bhojas. Later evidence shows the 
existence of the Bhojas in the locality of Kathiwar-Guzerat in 

the third cen. B.C. i 

II. SOVEREIGNTY.—^Next to the consolidation of royal 
power, ideas about the nature of the sovereign authority 
became more definite. From the primary war-lord and collector of 
vali or tribute, the king came to be regarded as a sovereign ruling 
over his people, the lord of the territory in which the people 
lived, of the material resources of the locality, the sole judge 
wielding the rod of punishment and the protector of Dharma. 

(o) The idea of territorial sovereignty became prominent. 
It was the result of the final settling down of the tribes, and 






__ f^atnr^ of Sovemigtitj’ t6y 

tijo giTing tip of iheir nomadic habile, of which we find traces 
in the earlier literaUirc. Tribal natnea gaTo rioe to place names 
and almost all the kingdoma came to hure hired boundaries* 
In the case of the Ktim coentry, we have a clear account of its 
territorial IltDits. Territorial epithets came to be applied to 
princes. We haTO innumeraUe instances of this in tho 
Erfihma^ic literature. A king PrStipiya of the Kura family 
is decribed as BKlbika (Sat. Hr. XU. 9. S. 3.)^ a second prince 
Bhlma ia described Veidarbba or rtiler of tbe Vidarbha region ; 
two other princea Dhftsrfi^ra and AjKtai^atm are designated 
K&eja or ruler of the KSei kingdom; two princes of Kodala 
are described as Keuifalya Para AtoSca ami tlairapyanSbha 
Snell local epithets arc very common and we find them 
applied even to ordinary people, to clietiegnish them from 
others of the same name* Thus Proli is called KaudamvoyB, Citra 
is called GMg&yani, A^valSyana is called Kaulalyn, while one 
more is called Naimi^ya. The importanoe of this conception 
of territorial sovereignty is also felt In the Coronation rittial* 
The king as we have eeen, is (node to ascend the quarters % 
the North, South, East and West, symlrnlic of Lie supremacy 
over these regions. Furihertnots, as will be pointed out, the 
suzerain overlord’s ideal of conquest embraced the whole 
region of the country then known extending form the hills to 
the eea* 

(A). In regard to the newer iifeae oa to tJie nature of 
sovereignty, some fnrttier light is thrown by ihe BSjaauya ritual* 
Ab we liave seen already, in the Abhisecaiuya, the king was made 
to make olferinge to Sovitr Satyapmsava, Agni Grhapati, Soma 
Vsuaepatj, Brbaspati VSkpati, Iltidra Tai^upati, Iditra Satya, and 
Varu^s Dhormapati, with a view to Lis inveatment with their 
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authority and functions. We need not stretch our imagination, 
but the text as well as the interpretation is so clear that it gives 
a full import of the ceremonies and their constitutional signifi” 
cance. The priest himself, thus addressed the king and prayed : 

“May Savitr quicken thee for ruling, Agni for house¬ 
holders, Soma for trees, Brhaspati for speech, Indra for lordship, 
Rudra for cattle, Mitra for truth and Varuna for the lord 
of the law.” 

The meaning in apparent; the prince was vested with 
supreme ruling authority and this comprised the general 
over-lordship of the people, full governing authority, general 
superintendence over the plants and animals {i.e. agriculture 
and cattle) and the power of adminstering the laws as the 
Vicegerent of Lord Varuna, the divine Judge par-excelloice. 
The consummation of investiture was attained by the king-elect’s 
stepping over the tiger skin (symbolic of his greatness and 
conquest of enemies; cf. the epithet Vy^hrapratika p. 98), 
his investment with the wooden sacrificial sword symbolising 
regal and legal authority, his identification with Indra and 
Varuna, and the proclamation of his immunity from punishment 
(Ada^ya) which in those days made him free from the jealousy 
or intrigue of rivals and factions. 

IMPERIALISM AND CONQUEST. — While Sovereign 
authority was thus consolidated, the princes of those ages 
directed their attention to conquest. Security at home freed 
their energies and these were devoted to exploits outside their 
own territorial limits. The desire for universal over-lordship 
floated before their eyes. This conquest, again, was not merely 
an act of military success, but came to be associated with 
religious ceremonies and sacrifices which gave it the stamp of 
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moral recognition. The coijiineror who performed the Vajapfiya 
or the A^ramcdha was not an ordinary mortal relying on brute 
force, but waa one pre-eminent among men whose dignity 
approached that of India or the other divine rnlera of this 
univeiae and as in iho case of Ihe latter, uuiveranl dominion 
over the whole of Aryan-dom " from the hills to the sen” waa 
the aim of the victor- The types of imperial authority varied, 
though at the present moment we have little means of deciding 
the nature and character of the Suzerain's authority vested by the 
performance of the different rites. The only information ia that 
supplied by the details of the religions literature which mention 
the different inaugural ceremonies for conferring varied types 
of authority. There was the ordinary Abhigeka or coronation 
of a Icing and over and above there were the Vijapeya, the 
Afvamedha, the PunarSbhi^eka and the Aiadra-MahSbbi^eka 
all of which conferred higher aovereigu power- 

LIST OF CONQUERORS.—The Brfihmanas end the 
f^raitU Sfltrae give ns lists of such kings as aspired to universal 
doininioD and attained it with the performance of the various 
rites and sacrifices. 

According to the Aitareya Dr, the following Icings atlained 
supreme headship by the performance of the Rlljasuya and the 
Aindra-MahShhi^eka 


Name of kings; countiy, consecraliiig priest. 


Janamejaya son of Parikait Xiim 

^firySta MSnava .. 

^etSnika SStrSjita ... Korn 

Aravafjhya . . 


tt. Turn KSvjtfeya 
... Cyavona BliSrgava 
... Soma^ttQman 
^ VSjaratnAyana 
... Parvata and NSrada 
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Name oE kinga : wuntiy. consecrating priest. 


Parvata and Naratla 


YaJliSipiraastbi of the raco 

of Ugraaeua ■" Kuro 

Vi^vakarman ef the race 

of Bhavana . •** ^^s^yapa 

Sadas Son of l^ijavana ... Pahckla (?) Vasigtba 
Marutta, of the race of 
Avik^U 

Vairocana -** AnS* 

Bhiirata, aon of Daheaot* 

Durmuklia Paficftla 

AtjarSti son of Jaoantapa... 

1q lUa ^atopalha Brahniana, we have another Ibt which 
y of Alvamedhin kings. The ktuga who became unireraal 
monarch B were— 

l Janametaya Parikaita whose priest was ladrota DaivSpi 


Samrorta AAgirasa 
Odamaya Atraya 
Dfrghatamas Mfimatoya 
Bfhaduktha 
Satjahavya Vasi$tba 


^aunaka 

2. Bhimosena Pirikeila 

3. Ugrasena „ 

4. iSmtasena „ 

5- Para AtnBra the KoSala king 
G, Pumkntsa the Ik^Skn king 

7. klarutta Avlkgita the Ayogava king 

8. Kraivya the PaScHa king 

9. DUvasan Dvaitavnna king of the Matayas 

10. Bliareta Djahfanti king ol the Kurua 

11. J^gabha YSghatnra 

IS. &&trSsSha the Paiicfila king 
13, SfitSDika SStrhjita' the Kuru.’king. 















___ List of Conq uerorx 

The llet in the SSnkbayaDa Grants is a little difforeot. 
It mentioDB (XVJ, £)) Janamejaya, Ugraseaa, Bhimasena, 
SruUisena, ^^aljliB YSgfifltnrsj, Vaidohn Albftra and Manitta 
Arikiita. 

We have details abuat sneh oonq^iiurorg in the Epic and the 
PurAnas. llie Epic MahibliSrata (Dfona. par*) f^ives tie a list of 
Bixteen kinj^a iris. Marutta Avik^lta, 8uhotra aon ol Atithi 
Brhadratha AAga, Sivi Andinara, BLsirata, RSina Son of 
Dadaratha. Bhagiratlia, DiUpa* MtudhStT, YajSti, Amharfqa, 
Sadaviodu, Gaya, Rantidova, Segara and Pfthu. 

The character of thia imperialism vraa however different 
from that which lator on ended in the nnilication of the whole 
country under one aceptre. These early conQnerors, aa a rule, 
rexnainedjsatifilied with the acknowIedgemoDt of their aovereign 
anihoiily and demanded of the conquered only tribute and 
service. Cousequcutly, their tiuperialiem was a comproiniae 
between miiveraol laouarchy to the exclusion of auh-ordinaie 
princes and of. full tribal independence. The aunihiblion of 
conquered princes was reserved for a later age and the newer 
Imperialism arose in the East. 

RETROSPECT AND SUMMARY OE POLITICAL 
EVOLUTION. — •Before we pass on to the neii chapter, wa lUiiet 
attempt to summarise the character of political evolution. The 
leading eventn in the political life of tlie later Vedjc age were 
tbu9“ 

(1) The cstablighment of a conaoUdated royal antfaciity 
strengthened by a military aristocracy and a priesthood. 

(2) Political integration through ritual and religion and 
the regulation of the functions of the various elementa in the 
body-politic. 
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(3) Definition of the funotioma of aoveTeign authority, 

(4) Desire for the cstablisfimeot of universal overlord ship. 

All theGQ have been described in detail, liut something 

requires to be said about the ioflueucB of the priest'hood aud the 
compromise it brought about. 

The priestly families who gained a recognised poeition in 
polities, presumably cost their influGnee on the 
side of the d*' jan'to ruler. That was some¬ 
thing the importance of which coold not be miniinised Tu our 
own days Clericalism ia a force in Europe and the authority and 
voice of the prieels and hishops siiU predominates in many 
countries. In the ^fttidle ages or the Dark ages, it was greater. 
It was they wlio nded tlie minils of men. They made and unmade 
priucea and humbled their proudest opponents to the dust. 
They introduced order in life. They advised the pritices, they 
spurred the people on to the cause of rational raovemeots, 
humanism and progress. Science and democracy have knelled 
the death-knell of priest-emft but in spite of it, they arc yet a 
potent force in civliised Europe, which nobody can neglect. 

In India the art or the ideal of the priestly class bad a 
deeper inflence. It iiuitilled iu the minds of the common people 
a veneratioD for royalty and a faith in social seU-reolisation 
through the ruling sovereign. The anointed of Indra aud Varuna 
wielding their functions was one who could not he dia-obeyed, 
since diaobcdience without cause was sure to bring the vengeance 
N«« 4 i oE ntuKi; o! the ongTy rulers of the universe. Sacer- 
(.("lutoguSlw dotalism thus inculcated ohedience and led 
permanence of allegiance so long as 
the king injured neither in life nor limb and ao long as he 
preserved the prosperity of tfas commnnity. 


Xl]« ity 














Tiw Priesi-kood 


Agam, while TOga) aiitborily was glorified tud defined, the 

ruler of the people i^ras pnt within cheeks, Ilj& Ootli remiaded 
him of I.is pledge to gorern according to ocoepled rulea of 
conduct and constantly inculcated upon Jiim tbo duty of carrying 
out bis part of the compact entered into with the solemn 
approval of the dtvrne rnlcra, While tbis relation between the 
governor aufl the governed wag thus laid ilown, the social and 
political outlook widened. The conflict of clasaes or the war 
of seutione passed into the hack-ground and e sooial ooueciouB* 
ness came into being cbnracterised by a subjective veneration 
for the intereBi of the whole, T>fl 0 t of ali, there emerged that 
longing fnr the establishnient of universal rule which was but 
tho tnanifeelalbii of the desire to realise organic unity so far aa 
it related to political life, 

Sacerdotalifim thna, introduced new ideas and principlee 
and masked the real character of the impending change, It 
bid from the popular attention the fact that active popular 
control was decoying. In spite of this, it got approval from the 
people since it ellmlDated to a large extent the elemcnta of 
Tioletice and dlstiirbance. Frobablyf the mass of the peaceful 
Fia Welcomed its influence. Chances of war or digputes for the 
throne became lees common and the ordinary people profiting by 
it thought it their duty more to obey than to gnestion. 

While the priest-hood became the exponents of a regnlated 
social ideal which they promulgated and the safety of which 
they safe-guarded from regal violence, their position in the 
political macbmeiy was defined and Hmitationa were put on them. 
The concordat which was thus estahliefaed between tbo two ruling 
principles, neutralised tho grave consequences of the anperiority 
of the ether. The priestly ideal put a check to tyranny. At the 
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»ime tune tbe evils of a tbeocrscy ivere sYcrtecb Tbe i>riestB 
lUemeeiveB become excluded from the chaune of gniuinfr 'politicul 
power. On this head, the discussion in the Aitareya Br, is 
interesting and shown how the relation of Brnbmo and Ix^ttro 
WGi'e conceived in those days. The two were regarded as the 
complements of each other. Their conflict was fatal to the iing 
and the Tll^tra. To the priest hood was nasigoed a position of 
moral superiority, though in the body-politic royalty was vested 
with the highest powers and privileges. The priest in the 
Coronation Gacriflee sat below the king. The latter in hie turn 
was made to take the oath from the priest. 

The compromise thus arrived at wee signifioant and 
remarkable in the history of tJie poJilicnl evolution of India. 
It brought to a close the conflict of two opposite principles 
as well as the jarring interests and ideals of two sets of people, 
vin. the Biihmanas and the Keatriyas, who by their conflicts 
and co operation have done much to evolve tbe various aspects of 
Indian culture. The race of har<ly warriors, who yearned after 
uncontrolled dominioD, deilied power and sovereign aulhnrly and 
sought tbe welfare of the community through its agency. Opposed 
to thetn were the sacerdotal caste the Brahtoapos who felt more 
for the individual and looked for his emancipation though his 
Own activity. They idolised law and order auil opposed violent 
oluuiges. The two thus closely connected, represented conflicting 
principles. The ona stood for dominion ami expansion, the 
other for systematisation ami order. Thu one thought for the 
conununity as a whole, the other felt for the imlividnal The 
one stood for collectivism the other for individual effort; the 
one for obedience, the other for seH-xeal jest ion, the one lor the 
will, the other for reason. The K^striys ruler yesmod for his 
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aov^r^igcty indivisIbJ? ond abaolutd ” whil^ tbo priest 
contended for the totoi enuiocipetioiii of society from politics. 
Aa 3 Tesnlt of this conflict of the two peoples and the subseijuent 
oompromise, a regulated comtittitiooal life came into being. 

The evolution of (hia regime, marked the end of that 
t>Kky [Mpiiiu pHinitive titage of polical life chaiuoterifed by 
ictintj. Inwlesaneae and iudisciimiiiate popular inter* 

ference in everything. The decay of this popular domiaatfoa is 
easily proved by the absence of the mention ol the SamitU or 
the Satfiflrdmas and the correepondiug importance of the SaiAtl 
or the Ptiriftti. The authority of kings legnlieed by the aenction 
of the gods throngh encrilice, wee coniiolidated by the enience 
of the priesthood, Conq^ueet beyond the limits of hie state also 
strengthened the position of an abititione king. 

Yet inepiteof ibie, kings never became irresponeiblei For 
if ritual eafe-gnarded their poeitlon, it did not confer thereby 
irreaponeibility or gevenuneBt acoonling to will. The king 
never became euperior to law and in the small states of those 
days, public opittion expressed itself freely. Tyranny or 
arbitrary conduct made the king lose their sympathy and 
ultimately their allegiance. We have given one or two instaDces 
of the expuLsion of kings. This right of expelling kings nu 
the part of the people Is also apparent from the ritual for the 
restoration of depoacd monarchs. 

Furthermore, in spite of the oonsolidatios of regal authority, 
real aorereignty seems to have remained vealed ultimately in 
the people and their acceptance retitineit its old importance. 
Owing to the iufliieuce of the new ideas or the preponderanoe of 
ritualism, popular election sod acceptance took a new form. 
They becoine port and parcel of the ceremony of inauguration. 
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Tbo formal proclnmaiion and aoceptanoe by tbo people through 
ulwiiun Bprmklidg ceremooy temaiiiefl ao im- 

Ami fwijmi^r oiioioD. portent aa ever. More-over, the conetaot 

presenoe of popular ropreseDtutivee in all luauguratione eJiowa the 
importance of the people. In the Rsjeuya, we find not only the 
GrSmani, but also the rcpveaent&tives of the various orders. 
Id the Advainedha, too, the class representatives remained present 
daring the consecraiton of the horse and ils guardians were also 
selected out of them. This clearly shows the importance of 
public opinion. In truth, the change was more of form than of 
principle. The people retained their right which they eiercised 
once to its very letter. But as complexities had arisen and ae 
it was im^ioBeible to consult the opinion el all individuals, their 
participatiou in election and choice tended to take a ritualistic 
form. They were to remain present and at the same time they 
were to signify their approval by sprinkling water on the head of 
the new-elected instead of the practice of sounding "yee” or "no” 
or by clash of arms, as in the caso of other nations of antiquity. 
Dow arose this practice of sprinkling will over remain a 

^ ^ mystery. The water with which the sprinlLting 

was done, had also its significance aince it 
comprised the water of rivers and seaa sacred to the people 
and a mixture of these eymbolieed the sovereignty of the king 
over those regions. 

Similar Bignificance attached to the other ceremonies e,g, 
the Chariot-race, the Cow raid and the Dice-play. They show 
the retention of older taste for recognising the king’s superiority 
in valour and physical prowess. Uis excellence In the Cow-raid, 
showed in him those qualifications which distinguished the early 
chiefs in the catde forays. The ChaiiDt-race too was imporlont 











ImporUanfx of Ctranoims ijs 


since it aerired n mcana of teating the miiitnij qualities oi the 
king. In India it seema to bare been often resorted to for the 
settlement of disputes. Even the gode. if w© ore to believe in 
the Aitareya BrShma^a resorted to it to settle diaputea and the 
victor was declared the winner. Siiniiftrly, the vieior in the 
fictitious chariot*race was regarded as the fitteai man for 
kingship. The Dice-play showed the sagacity of the new king. 


NOTP —it woBid b® ibfliflilt ta Hu'I 'wt p*™!!*!* tin idcM wid ritH4il» (mmA 
mth<i Ifloratiiri, bat iiiitiDS«!i m*y l>* eil^i lo ihow rimllw ilcTdopm^ati la 

tlu Lfitorjf gf gtli6r gomtciuniliot. Tt«s tDng«M»oC ewEnia bgligf* m jioJiUfial orff^M- 
tioni* fgtnut oTwywhiira in tho ancierii world, la Egjp'.'i*® **• crobodiiiiggi 

«C Ra uml hli mundano wMinlerfBrt, and {wlitloii iuUiii»tBlj oonawted wilt rtHglogB 
Wlofit Bod wrainoiiiil. tn llic Bnoiflol SamBiBB latlH^ Uib PatuU c(midn«l ttw faotitlou 
UF royiJiy Bnd pntslliiHK]. Sbnllar wm Sib chw in Ancient GiWft wb«* wooirchy in 
tbe Heroin pgri«l h-bii ma« divino [Imh rtflni nr i^litioel. Tbou^b cbHi!« wero 
grxduiiTly ininKlnaoil Uifonffb iha uprUt^ of Ibo i»puLLt BlemenMiiKcli gf tb* oliler 
cminopiBl giifvivwl. AuoBff iho Cuntkli-lflUB^ 

thg ralBlirtp betwMn tiw king «"■! Pwpl® by m-nriaw (g Zane, .flc* -Well tbs bapr 
snri tbo frtoptsBwore tg ro»i*aet »o!i other # tlgbu. (CrKnidso <J. C. R. p. I5l>. Tlifl 
Jbnuiru (00, rcganM « m wnietliiag flowiiiS Uin gode and ik* eigremo 

.iirins sanctigo. Ersn sfier tho foil ot (aanargliy, lUU idw Aigons 

the aab«w*. Ibo IttBS WM guppowj,! (os«niI« Ibg .ull.iirity wkkh wm rwt«I m h.m 
by awl Bdd tho» «:i>itgd tho idgri of i dwiMo wvogatit )»twMn llis Almtshly iu«! 
Ibg Iclq);: Bnd lutiTMa the kioff uiil ttw rwiplw Hitnouits of Uwwt idsBS lomrwl 
during tbs Hbiilla Age*. M«lem progress l«d pul an .end !*> i"»“y “* tbese idess in llis 
nlnsusnih gsninry. Iml wo ofion Owl ^ It in uUfl™«i of sgnw prints. Th. 

i««Hion to ofligg wlistlw of King* or of Preeidmu U often Mgetalwl wnb D.r.no 
KrriaeBndoagroptiaBlodrituiL THs ting'i ooth geon ftlniae its imi>nTli.a« in 
muy crontriw, «iiuiii«l of vilsl .niportBooe Is tlw 

Spirtoa oMstiiutlon wham it wM tnluteiiMged OW 17 ntooth Irttwem lb* kioj* mA 

thA KplLpm- 












BOOK FOUR FBDIC HISTOR Y FROM EPICS 


Tbe MahAbhanUi 
Evitlfence 


T HK hlstoiy of the ial<'T vetiio ag* can well be gatUereJ 
from the MahSbhSrata aud the tUmiyooa. for, aa we have 
eaid already, the Epics ought to be regarded tw the traditional 
history of that remote period. We take the MahahhSraU fira^ 
General poW-kal condUi<m of India.-The origin a I hietmical 
kernel of the great Epic give® us a detailed account o£ the Kntu 
rulere of that time aud inoidentally furaiahee ua with a 
coDtemporary general accouot of Indian states and clans. ^ It 
18 with this only that we aro concerned hut before attempting 
,0 show the amount of popular authority and control oyer tbeir 
princcB or their government, we may survey the pol.Ucol condi- 
lion of India aliont the time of the Great War. 1 - rum an analysie 

of the Epic evidence we know that j- , 

(1) Tho whole of Norlhem India was divided into a 

number of atatee more or less independent oe far aa intomal 
government woe concerned, but acknowlalgmg the suzerainty 

of the paramount power of the day. 

m. That the Madhyadeda or the region round the Kuru 
colliery r^iRftrdcc! na the iatellecttial and 
cultural centre of the Aryans. The manners 
and cnatoma of people of the western border U tboee ol the Mad^ 
and the Vshikae, were looked down upon by the people of the 
23 
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Central regieti, Oa tlie other band. Eastern India it-as regarded 
aa the laud of the ^udras par rjcce-'fZ^nri;, and this is apparent 
from the denuucjation of Ahgn by the king of JIacIra. Afiga, 
V^aAga and tbe coastal regioaa are deacribeil in more than one 
place 86 being ruled bj m/eec&a princes. In addition to ibese, 
some of the ruling Kqatrtyn families of tbe liordor region trere 
regarded as VrStyas. l^rominent among ibeio were the Y&davas, 
the ruling race in the extreme aouth who bad a sort of oligarchic 
mllng con federation, 

(J). The form of goirermneiit vurieii. In the west, the old 
Aryan tribal principle w»a supreme and there were uumarun!i 
petty states either nded by local princes guided in nil mattera 
by popular opinion or were flcmocratie republioe. In the 
cenitnl region e^y. in the land of the Kuroa and the i^latsyas 
the rnlem were princes in name only. In the Kiiru country, 
this popular Bovereignty was so great that it ts dilhcult to form 
easily an impi'easion as to whether the goyerument cun Its 
described as a monarchy at all. It is ouly in the east that 
the princes Itad n greater chance of ruUug irresponsibly. The 
large number of wild tribes dilferiug from each other in 
language, religion, race and temperament, the large u umber 

instrainanl in .ucienl 
warfare) found there in abundance, the 
cheapness of other materials required for a fighting force all made 
it easy for the eastern princes to raise large urmies with which 
to riilo absolutely without eiren consulting the opinion of their 
subjects. The Aryan settlers were few and these consisted 
mainly of the ruling fatniHea and their hereditary officials, and 
hence there was no opposition from them. This made not 
only abeointiam possible but fostered a lust for dominibn 
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outside the tribal territory which was the litnit of domination In 
the west and centre of India. To these, again, ninat l>e 
attributed the fact that the Kaat was the land where the later type 
of impefialism took its rise—an iniperialiam wbioh meant 
something moro than mere euKeraiuty and was nothing less than 
UBLverafll nilo to the exclusion of local princca and ahsolutiem 
to its utmost limit. 

In such a state of aHait*, Jar&sandlia, the Uagadba king 
thought of puffiiiing a policy of “ blood and iron.*' He had many 
allies, the most prominent of whom were Visiideya, the king 
of Pnndrn and Vangs, Bbagadatia of KfimaTQpa, nur! a number 
of eontnil Indian rulerj including the Cedi up Sin and some 
of the Bhojafi. 

Having thus given a survey of political development, we 
*, , , I . 1 . procod to cite evhleuce from the great Epic 

Run (Mintfy* to show the extent of popular sovereignly m 

those dayoL Aa regards the central region, we take the Kum 
country and describe its history in detail, bei^uae the Mahkbbirata 
records mainly the tredidonnl hietory of that country. As to other 
Btatea, we have only some passing reference or some occasional 
detaila only when we are on the eve of the great war. Under 
the circumstances, lack of information provenia us from giving 
details oa to roost of these except the Kurce. 

For the South, we must confioo onnelves to the detailed 
description of the Vidavn constitution and narrate some 
instances from Yadava history ae recorded in the Epic to prove 

our point, t 

Lattly, we must conclude by giving some details as to 

tribal republics which relaincd their democratic constilutioo 
in the vniions parts of the country. These, as a nile flourished 
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JD the frentier TegioDs to the weot end nonti or in the secluded 
arese. In the Mahftbhfiiata. these stetee are described ea Ga^as. 
Of these, we shall only give a list, and this will be supplemented 
later on by short historical notices on each of them. But, before 
we pass on to the other subjects, we must make some attempt 
to descrilie the general characterifittcs of these republics e.g. 

(a) They were outside the inlluence of the political forces, 
which operated in the Madhyadc^a. 

(i) They were dominated by some particular tribe or by 
members of one caste. 

The MaiaTas, Yandbeyas, Trigartaa and some other Gapaa 
were mainly Kgatriyas. The Yntadbagas and the HSdhyomakeyjia 
were BrShmana ^nse, while the Qramanlyas pf the Indue 
region and the Ahhiraa on the bank of the SarosToti were 
Sudras by caste. 


The Kuru Cotiiitry, 

lo all readers of tho MaLSbhSrota it would be apparent 
that the epic is primarily the history of the Kurn conntiy. 
From tho historical kernel which now forms only a small fraction 
of tho vast encyclopicdia, we have the following tradiUonal 
account of the reign of five generations of tho royal family.* 


* A wmpM, iJstoiy cf i|,. Koru Kim nf Khp u w«U Uw relitwn of ft* 

ItnrTwto the \Vfc tribe* aJiTfaily 1^,, littiwptwt Wb Md thii tiiA 
bhltti* r« noUiinR but ibe InditicDil hlao^ty of tin Vidi^ period *iid i.* hivi tried lo 
p^mi ilrwdy. In * p-per Botitled E*rry IfkIim ClitoMkgy 
to bTesltfj iho ruler* of tho Karo line u in tlw MthibblriU 

(* Clw- 34 & eS) with the prints, trho lire found Jit III* ^ed* ind thi other 


















Kuru Royal Um 


tSt 


Pratipa 


DevSpi ^ntaiiu 


I 

Bhiqma 


Dbitatif^ra 

i 


BKlbika 

{inberit^ 

^rantifiiihAr'i 

dQDiiniiia) 


Vidilravlrya & Cilriftgada 

I (bv Mconi) irif»> 


PS94^> Vidura 

I (PSra^aTs) 


Diiryodbaoa and 
his OD brothel? 

(li]r Oftiadli&rl) 


Tniotgtj by Yudbi^tbirR and 
a vaidyli ifvifo bis broth era 

I 

Faritc^Tt 

Janarnsjaya 


Now, from the acconnt recorded in the great Epic, we find 
that in the reign of each of these kings we have aome codbU- 
tntional events of importance to record and from these we can 
form an idea as to the eitentof popular sovereignty. The earlieat 
of these PiBlipa bad throe eons e.jr.DevSpi. Bihlika, andgintann. 
DevSpi suffered from some akin disease. When old, the king 
thought of installing DevSpi on the throne and made propara- 
tioBB for bia invealiture Thereupon, the Brobmine. the ciders, the 
rural people, and the citizens prevented him. They approached 
him and said that though the eldeat prince was worthy and 
otherwise agreeable, he suffered from skin disease and hence he 
waa not acceptable to the godfl* 
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Dissuaded by ths forcd of tbair argumoiit aad tho weight 
of public opiuioD, the Icing had io give way and abandon tho 
idea of croivnmg DevSpi. This however made him unhappy 
and he retired to the foraat, Cf. 


a inwfrm iTTiB ^ i 



m g ^qfkvfw^iffsnnf^ i 

wn; I 

fha: ^ n^fiid; p 

wTfww^^ri?t ^m: i 
ftsnfwr: i 


jnr: f 

^ ^psnrfcr: H{>id) ii 
TTin i:Twr' iBirThm; i 
rcfij«5 ufi/uieu imrar^ tnr^frog p 
<»nHw Higirm: i 

run^ T,i'f*i"i TWfvTTV^tT^TTT^tgJt 

Udyoga ch. 14Q. 

Od his withdrawal, the', aecoud eon O^Ibika beniuno king 
for a time, bnt he too abdicated in favour of his yotmger 
brother ^intonu who was crowned king by the people and the 
magnates. 

^SntaDn'a lelgn otherwise uneveotfni was marked towards 
its end by an event of conetitntional ImportaDce. It was the 


















Abdication of Bhisma 


voluutAiy Abdiostiun of bid only sou ood Jti^i'r to tbo 

Ibrone. tbo celebrated Dbt^iua. The biog being smitten with 
love for the dttagbter of a riehormaD, and jet not daring to accept 
her on account of the bard terms proposed by tbe father of 
the girl, who ioaieted on the stipulation that tlie son of bis 
daughter by tbe king would be the heir to the throne to the 
exclusion of the virtuoua Bli4tua, was in a diHicult position. 
Tbe dutiful son, to fulfil hi a father'a wiebes, boldly went to tbe 
fisherman and aeked biiii to bestow his daughter on tbe king 
and to remove all objections on his part, he voluntarily 
renounced bis claim, to tbe ibronc in a SabhS in the presence 
of the mombers. The story ia given in the Adi-parva, cA. GL 
The whole transaction, we are told took place in tbe presence of 
the members of tbe SabhB^ 

^fiutanu by tbia marriage had two sona CitiSngada and 
Vicitrsvlrya. The elder succeeded as king but soon he was 
killed in s war with the Gaudharvos. The faithful Dbi^ma 
acted as the regeut of the state* serviug the cause of his 
minor young brother aud admioistered the state according 
to the counael of his jealous step*mother Satyavati. Ehlftna 
aignalised bis devotion by acquiring three brides for liis step* 
brother Vioitravlrya (sec Adi, ch, 90). One of these brides, 
AmbS, was however sent back to her own kinsmen on account 
of her entreaties that she had chosen the king of the Saubhos as 
her lord. Thie however proved a great misfortune for her. The 
king of tbe Sanbbaa rejected Iier since she was tbe victory prize 
of another, according to the cuatoiu of those daye. liejected by 
both tbe parties, ehe in revenge implored tbe aaaieUince of 
Rima Jftmadaguya—tbe great champion of militant braLminism, 
to come and persuade Gbl^ma to inke her for one of 
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Ilia brothers. This being refused the two decided to appeal 
to the SQpreme arbitration of force and fought for several 
days. 

The combat ended in a draw* The rest of the events 
is narrated in the Adi-parva. But here again we meet with 
another event of constitution at Importance which though not 
mentioned in the Adi parva U incidentally uarrated in the 
Udyoga^parva which seems to have preserved the true histo¬ 
rical account. In the 147th chapter of that Parva. wc have an 
account of the history of the Kara coiintiy recorded by Rhlgma 
himaolf. From that we know that Vicitravirya who succeeded 
SSntanu was too fond of women and consequently fell a victim 
to Taltgmu {Phtbiflis) conaumptbn and at the same time the 
Kuru country being invaded by the terrible Brahmin warrior, 
Pura^urSms the king was bauiehed fay the citisensr ( 
smtvfirti^fVfr:) 

Next, a pestilence broke out and carried away a large 
number of inUabitants and only a small portion of the popula¬ 
tion survived* Thero was no king, the government fell into 
disorder and the misery of the people knew no bonnds. There¬ 
upon the people headed by the elders approached Bhi^ma the 
rightful heir to the throne. They together with Kali, the wife 
of ^Sntanu (stepmother of Bbiamu) beeonght the worthy prince 
to take up the reins of government and to 'save tho conntry 
from destruction* 

This however Bhi^ma refused, fta reminded them of his 
vow (which he had taken before the assembly) of oelebacy 
and of renunciation and persuaded the queen-mother to allow 
the widowed qiiecna of the late sovereign to raise issue by 
the practice of 
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01 these three sens, the eldest DhrtarftQ.|ca iros not eligible 
for kingship as lie wan blind (Udyoga, cli, I4f, v, 33,). Vjdure 
too, was excluded being born of a elave girl Panda thus became 
king though for a time Bbi^ma acted A8 the real inler of the 
country. He however soon forsook the world and with hia wives 
0]>ent his time in the forest, making over his kingdom to hJa 
blind elder brother though this point is not clear in the Acoount 
of the Adi-parva fch. IID). The story of the banding over of 
the kingdom to his brother by P&ndu is again pnt in the 14Sth 
chapter of ihe Udyoga-parva in the month of Bhinidvaja. 
There Dropa, the speaker, makes the statement that the people 
had accepted Dhrtar&stra as king. 

The blind Dhftara|tra thus became the next king. His 
ctaime rested partly on his brother's abdication and gift and on 
popular sanction. Probably, this popular support enabled him 
to rule, for there exieleiJ a section of elders, who never recognised 
him as king (OHyoga, cb, 147). 

It would appear from the following that Dbrta- 

ri^tra held the throne by virtue of liis brother’s abdication, and 
acceptance by tbe people. Some of the Xum eldera like 
Drona regarded Dhflarfi^tra as a rightful king tiiougb they never 
thongbt of this as constituting a bar to the aucceesion of the 
Pandavaa, Hut others like Bbi^uia regarded Dlift&r^^ra ae a 
mere tign re-head representing royally and sought to further 
the eauae of the young prince Vudhi^lbira the 8on of Pandu to 
tbe exclusion of Hhruiri^tra’s sous. The vimvs of Dro^u are 
found in the followiugvetijc>'; — cf, 

ttwt i 9 
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?raT II 

• ■ jm: inn^n?T T??!n? i 

?n5T tiiw siiiif^qj^ II 

Udyoga ch. 148. 

Bbi^ma’s opinion regarding Diiryodhana’s claim is found in 
bis admonition to that prince in the midst of the assembly of 
BbSrata elders and allies summoned to settle the dispute about 
tbe succession to tbe Kiiru kingdom. 

q TTWT fq?n ?Tq I 

^ TT^f ?T^ ^sn: i ’ 

WT m?i qniqf ii ‘ 

Udyo. cb. 147. 

TO’ftnrt ffH w?:?! n 

«^Tl^^sT^qu^ q; n 

fqqi^ t 

- » ...•••..*•, 

iri^T^ qr^'M Udyo. cb. 149. - 

Elsewhere, tbe MabSbbSrata (Udyoga, cb. 147) gives us* 
another account of theKuru state and this throws a flood of light 
on tbe events and their importance. In it, Bhifma narrates before 
the assembly the whole story from his own abdication and deter¬ 
mination to serve his step-brother. Incidentally, we are further 
told that Vicitravirya was excluded from the kingdom by his 
people, and on his exile the people approached Bbi^ma (tad&bbya- 











Topitlar Clamour for Bhisma tSy 

dhSvanmSineva prajah kfudhbhayapiditah—Udyo.,ch.147-25) and 
requested him to ascend the throne which but for his voluntary 
reuunciation was his and told him that it was the will of the people* 
that he should become king for the benefit of the people : cf. 

‘ ?r?T fq?;T3T% vi 5! ii 

u^ri; n 

nsn h^t: *t: i 

«? ^ snsrT^: m 

tnn: i 

m: n 

tei Han i . • , 

»Tr Ti?’ n<*imyq<i^g n 

?f7T: Jnwi ^ St WT > 

The people who approached Bhisma included the Pauras or 
the townsmen (or burghers), the office-bearers of the state' 
the priests and the BrShmanas. Their appeal fell on deaf 
ears and Bhisma true to his principles, refused to violate hie 
oath. The story shows clearly how the people took upon 
themselves the task of fillbg the throne, and the language too is 
free Iroin ambiguity. 
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However, matlera aoon came to a bead. Tbo sons of Pfindu 
grew up to maoliood ; lUeir vlrliies attracted tlie people to tUeJr 
eiiie and they begeo to speak openly for the eoceesion of the 
prince to the throne, Tliie wus galliag to Duryodhana 
the eldest of DbftarB^tra'a sons atid be related to bis father the 
story of the great popularity of the Pftadavae (Adi, 141, ag-38). 
As tbo people wanted the 1'‘Snd»vas to be their rulers in 
place of BhrtarSg^ra, Diiryodhaun asked kls father to hoiiiah 
the fivo brothers to the city of V&ran&vata, thus removiog 

them from the eyes of the eilikens. 

'Ibis however was a step which tlie old king did not die- 
appro vo, Hut he feared tbo conaeQuences of the step, wbicb 
might lead to a re vein Lion, in wliieli the people were sore to 
lake ^ the side of the virtuoua Tudhiqthira. The king feared 
for hia own life and the lives of liia sons, who wore sure to foil 
Tictima to poi>ular fury, and he expressed his apprehension 
clearly in the following words 

^ fV ^ «fra itmi i 

ifwwfh fi 

^ W wfw srt; i 

«ef w u Adi. cb. 142, 

This popular clsniour for tbe young Pip (Java princei made 
the old king dread the consequeDces of ouBting the Pfipdava 
princes from the stats and consequently Duiyodhana had 
recourse to the stratagem of sending them array to Vfiranavstii 
to he burnt down along with tbo inllatjiijiable house prepared 
by the royal conspirators. Their iDixaciiloLis escape, their 
euccees at the Srn^atflmra of Draiipadi, and their marriage arc 







- - ■ . 

Bbarald Pt^ar 


well-knowD to all Indian raaders of tlia Epic, At koglh, wlien 
the newa of their aucceaa reached the ears of the old king, he 
along ^rith his old mloiatora liad the princes leatored to Ihelr 
ro 7 al position, wlucli mis sanctioned by the Icgtd right of 
inberitaDOo and the force of popular cEiuice t}% 

trnvtrr; t Adi., 201^—ll). Ftere too the language, is 
eigoi Scant. The Pfinduvos are describe<l as being established 
by virtue of popular choice. Their reeloration howover waii 
short-Uvod. 

Events did not pass smoothly. The sons of DhiUrSstra, 
who fieenied to have based their claims upon the regency of 
their blind father, sanctioned by the banding over of authority 
to him by FiSndii on the eve of bis abdicatioo, did not relieh tlie 
prospect of tbe PS^davos* succession to the throne end remained 
constantly on the alert to dispeesess them through fetree or fraud. 
They invited them to a dice-plsy, in which the PSpdavss lost 
everything,^ Hestored once morO) they again yielded to the 
temptation of a re-play, lost every thing and departed, 
eonsenting to live as hermits for twelve years with another 
year's life imogtiito. When at the end of that period, they 
returned and claimed their inheritance. This was refused by their 
opponents and thereupon the parties had recourse to the supreme 
orbitatioti of might. Both allied themselves with friendly 
kings and India was divided into two great camps. Alt this 
together with the history of the war is too weU-known to be 


^ Hilt vn uf Ap wi aII iL wai cfutoniAr^' far 

piinoea iliirln}; tlitirroumuHtltict Im (iiMVir iht'Er wwlli by miemt iu t tijw-|iiTAy, Pri^1«bly^ 
thii hu Wn LitJEiBM] by lb4 Epb po*U duciA inii ttniw flml ihi rtilfrt 

coqjtj IrtofcT IE tbeir will l>qt Ebti Uivy fiicrcly itAlca4 X\t6\r <fwn which 

ilici Hod ibt libt^riifft tif tbo 
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Durratcd here, particularly becauBd the aubsequeut history is of 
Qo use to ua. 

Soon the great trar waa over. The Pfindavee alono anrviwed 
and the eldest of them became de /ato ruler of the state by right 
of coni|tiest. The old blind Dbrlarfi^tra retired to the forest, 
but not before he bad given an aocotint of bie rule to the Kuru 
community, both as a Togent and a de /acfo ruler trho had 
remainnd the titular head of the state for so long a period. Weak, 
weary, and worn out in body and mind, ho craved pardon from 
his people for tlte sins of his sons ; recounted the past history 
of the Kuru monarchy, explained the circumstances in which 
the crown had been forced upon him, expressed his present 
inability to govern, and sorrowfuHy sought their permission 
to leave for the forest. At tlie same time, hi handed over tht 
rn'ns of lawfvl ttuthorittj (o Yudhkthira, in \thm hnnda itto'e 
ptoecd tht foTiioitt of hit sujbicte. The whole account is given 
in the eighth and ninth chapters of the Adrama^vAsita Parva 
which preserves the farewell titteraoces of the blind king at a 
meeting of the Panras and JAnapadas of all castes not ea;cludii}g 
the ^tidrsB (AA., VllI, & IX). The whole account of this parting 
speech of the old king deserves our beat attention. The king’s 
speech is uttered in a spirit of conciliation; of, 

wnw arfrrrtrt troi ftrnwirf i 

Ptf*Viiw uiftfufll! R 

Trrwvfiif jm: i 

vf^nwf iWTtt i!r nHafI i 
w ^ ^3 vintfinfit u 
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r- 'A 1 ?t?n unf^^lflifT; j 

HQ4i4ia«ij4irtH n 

UT^: *r«n'^¥^f?raTn i 

nrn ^^f*f QfttjrfirFT; | 

™imre T^m firfi^TTT^ ^ 1 

mi ^ qnv^wfljif % i 

« ^ in^iirwTT^ ?imTn^ ^ ^ \ 
wm \tmi m n 

^^TafWrTfufS i 

■ * * ^ . 

m(m wTf iri^ amre ^ affti? t 
TTsV 51 jnn awFfETTi^f^: i 

fllja Tnu'^Fi^f sTijfifij: i 

^ w^iw afk aff^T^jirr^w u 

Tlicse gr« not tho tvorclH of a tyrant liau^hUIy dictoling 
terms to hi& eubjeoia oowocJ wkli fpsr of despotic authority. 
They are on the other iiand, the ivords of a popular monarch 
who had e^er leaned ou popular support and who oo the 
approaohing close of his career was rendering an account 
of himself to the people In toues oF affection and regret. Many 
of the words uttered by him are significant. Repeated apologies 
are offered; the neat successor Yudtu>tliira is placed in the 
hands of the and ia referred to as a nSysa or deposit, while the 
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the kingdom is defK;ribed as a Iruat in the Londa of 

Yadhigthim. 


*nrman wf: qp!rfi™f?T» 

W^firfTT Sc^t 5|^*T ^ t 
IW )TOT ^ N 

^ ^rre^/n: BFfn inn u 

Laetlyi after aa 3 dng that he never offended them, (^1.15~18.) 
he seeks permissiou to retire io the forest. 

On the retirement of the old king, Yudhifthim the head 
of the Pfindava brothers, was accepted as king and he governed 
well. After bis retirement dong with hia brolherB, Parlk^it^ 
the grandson of Arjuna, was raised to the throne with the 
consent of the people and on his death bis son Janamejaja waa 
crowned king by the citisieiis, the niitiisterB, and the Bijn- 
parohita cL 

ufVrfif^ B trw i 

^ fsini’ llW 5pfT I 

(Adi eh. 44. 5.) 

From the evidetices summarised above, we may come (o 
the conclusion that in the Kuru conntjy popular elective royalty 
was the cstablifihod form of Gavemineat. These kings, though 
they could claim the right of auccession by virtue of their 
being heirs of past ruleiiB, were at the same time entirely 
dependent on the people. The latter eierctaed their right of 
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choice atid election and without tboir support, the king could 
uot tbiuk of carrying on govommeuL Irresponsibly. 

Ths poptidnv liinlies —The people tliuu reEQaluod eupreiiie- 
Iq the MrthSbh5r5tJi and the Rfimfiysne, we repeatedly liear of 
organised popalnr bodies Uko the Pnurna and the dilnaiindaa, 
Rut, beyond ibis we do not know any details about tliem r>. tbeir 
conetlhition, francblae, or mode of exercise of tbeir powers. 
Every tblng coneorning tbem bus been lost. But It ia not 
impoeeible lo recognise that tbe Tm*rm were the burgbera, who 
derived their iaiportance from tbeir residence in (be capital aiut 
also from their gtiilde nrnl other organisations, wliicb were 
common in fudia from tbe close of iiio Vsdic age proper. It is 
significant to note that they are every wliere collectively designated 
as PaiuO^, or N&tjarUh. The i/rtmipodae also seem 

to Lave lieen orgnnieed fiodies. In laler times, eucli organisations 
of ^lettis, POgas or SamavSyas for various purposes developed 
into self-governing i net! tut Lons,* which are described in tlie 
Sniftia. Details are lacking, not because they bad neither 
organisation nor legal rights, but because tbeir existence and 
inflnence were so well-known that none of the law-givers took 
care to explain them 

Th^ cmiodm} oj popular rt^hts —The king tbna 

rilled not by virtue of divine privileges, but by popidar consent. 
The tributes he got from liis subjects, were not spent lor his 
own luxury but for doing good to bis subjects. Such was tbe 


•Til* [Smni trt dmiv ikltMittiiTi HKwiisi vru mv ftttl'kBr tb4 Imn 

ViDdit Jlai B. naliiitiltiri Ti’JffHw iifi t\w ^Mcmidpul tiiititulipnK in Ajicifliit 

liii|]ii W 4 M in ill l ike ilivurs^ af tli^ I^niliTliihi Rix^iiify. 
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duty attaclied to the royal office fiom ibc dfivH of the V«!ae 
downwards. Tlje kin^ wag merdy a custodian of hia jieople^a 
money and the Epic thinkera am almost mmnijnoua in holdiiijr 
this opimon. Thus, vtLcu the sage (lalava olIem-1 la a 
Jung thci g)rl MSdliavI in coiiBideratiou of the payment of 
a heavy Sulka, the king espresaed his inability aud said— 
Whatever accrues to me from my people is not for my 
enjoyment, butbcloaga to the people ^paurfl-jniiapadartham^ A 
king who,spends this money for his own pleasure, is neither able 
to nebieve dharjiia or fame, nor gets any benefit after death." 

kilter on, in the Jfitakos, we find an echo of the same idea. 
Thus, in the Tailapatra Jataka. the king tempted by the Vukaini 
formally reminded the latter that he had no control over bis 
subjects; he was simply empowered to ebastiso the wicked. 

Jn lieu of bis services to the people, the king received taxes 
which were regarded as his wa;m. Such an idea was a heritage 
from tlie old Vedic timns aud was fostered by the influence of the 
Social Contract theory, which aroee lowarda the close of the 
that period and wag ekboraleil by the Epic Ihlukers. The 
rights of kings were thus far from being absolute and in more 
than one place, taxes are {leaignated as more {vetana), 

Tyrmnieidc t>r dep^aitian of mcied Ihga .'^Thrones of 
despotic princes were insecure. Irreepousiblo ml® or high¬ 
handedness often made snbjocta rise in revolt and they put 
an end to despotism. Tyrannicide wag common, aud the poliiioal 
thinkers of the MshfibbArata proscribed the death of the despot 
os the only remedy for tyranny. In more than one place, we 
have passages which call upon the people to put their vicious 
i^ers to death. Nay, in some passages it ie regarded as a duty 
(Sauii, ch. 67 at^iirrfqsirMl uwl \ >. In one such 
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pafisngc, which is preserved in the midst of verses lauding the 
various kinds of gifts, wo aro told "that a king who failod to 
protpci. Ilia aiihjecta from oppression hy robbers or enemies, or 
tinder wlioee rule people starved or women wore dishonoured, 
deserved death in iLe hands of the people, as if he were a msd 
dog.'* of. 

Tiv: 1 

?I7T?' ^ u i • 

?TT*n feu: 1 

»t3ral ufkqwui u ^ j 

Vf(tr i 

?f w wsq/ irsn: 

uw UT ^ 1 

u fuTUT^: wu n 

Anu. cb. 61. 

As to iobtauces of deposition of kings, we have in the Adva- 
niedba parvn, the account of the deposition of king Khnninetm 
of Oudh (Adva., ch. 4). Elsewhere we have accounts of the down¬ 
fall of the Dandakas (UantJtik&nSjp mtihadrajyaip Aurveuaikena 
nipfitilsip), the deposUioit of Aijiina KSrtaviija, of Aila, and 
of king Dambhodhhnva, who despiBed and maltreated tha 
hraiitnins. Some more ejcalterod necounta of deposed tyrants are 
found, and most of these names of euch ill-fated tyrants occur lu 
later literature. But, In- far the most important is a traditional 
list of ill fated kings aa brought deetruetjou on their race 
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by tbeir siqb anr] id tUb list we find the Dnmea of most 
of ibe princes mentioned by Kautilya in bis chapter oa 

fwbo wore not identified by Dr. Sbaieasastry), In eoliTSfi 
of the debate before the BbSraia war, Bbinia mentions them 
(Ud,, 74. 13-17) cb. 

eh. 74. etc, 

5f^*TSfU; I 

^grfiraji ( 

fW^ETTTsri I 

II 

ira^?T*rt i 

TTfri^lt fkdT^: II 
WFni i 

Only Karfila Vaideha’g name mentioned in the Kaa|i}iya and 

in Pali tradition, is not in the list, Tn a chapter of the MabS- 
hhfiraUt, be ie described as a pious hinft disciiBsinR the Samkbya 
doctrine with Paficsdtkha, one of the earliest expounders of the 
system. His name however occurs in the BuddhacaTita.^ 

OfAer /«r/Ha of ffovertimentz —But while we have nothing 
more about Northern India, wa have interesting side-lighta 
on the YSdavas, which enable ns to know enmetbing of another 
type of govemment which existed in the eonth where that 
tribe of stnrdy fighters ruled. In the days of tbe great war. 


itffrfroF n i iv, *?o. 
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the TSdavea were nol rcj^rded ee K^^Jtriyas of pure Aryan 
blood blit oe Vr&tyos. So said Uhtlrliravos to Arjuna who 
followmg the advice oi Imd cut off his Lauds, while he 

woa about to etoite hie rival Sstyaki." fie reproaobed Arjuua 
for following the advico of Kt^ua, and nUrlbtitcd his misdeeds 
to his eounectiou with the Yidavns, wdiom be described as not 
only wicked and perverted by iinture but also VrStyas. More* 
over, it is well'kaow’ci to all students of the lilabahbfirata that 
there prevailed among them not only marrafgc with first couaiue, 
but also other cnstoms which did not hnd place among the true 
AryHnH. 

Prom tba £pic, we learn that tlie Yfidavas had a peculiar 
republioaa constitution. They woro u Confederation of several 
iudei>eudeat oliuia and comprised among others the Ilho^sB, 
Andhukas, Kukuras attiong them. Each dan 

was ruled by its hereditary chief, but iho goveruineut of tbe 
whole confederation was vested in uu assembly uf the chiefs who 
exercised independent local jiiiisdictiou. This aesembly was 
under an officer called SahLfipati, who in limes of emergency 
summoned the YSdava princes and Elders to assemble ill the 
SabbS. (SubhB'parva ch, 220, 10-13), It was ilieSabbftpati who 
summoned tbs YSdavas to arms by beat of drums and communi¬ 
cated to them the tidings of SubhudrA's shduction by Arjuna; 

The Confederation as a whole, Lad no klog In the 
ordinary sense of the word but Lad an elected cbiel who acted 
as the Presiilsiit, The nffairs of the state were managed hy the 
body of Elders whose voice was supreme. VAsudeva or ^rfbr^na, 
regarded later on as the incarnation of God bimself, was ona of 
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tbe elders- la tsb. 8t» sloka 25 ef the ^suti Parva, he ia 
described as one of the SBhglm nmlthyna of the VSdava Stingha 
and is warned by Nimda to gnavd against disEeneione in the 
iSa^gba aa this was sure to deatroy the Confederation. These 
chiefs, hoiTBtfcr, flccm to have retained autoaomous jurisdiction 
over their own subjects and tribeemen. Their indepeadence 
ie to be inferred from the lollowiag passage which describes the 
chiefs of the YSdavas, Kufcuras, and Bhojas as or 

“roieis of men themselves,'' cl. 


»Ttnn ^ i 

ft^Twmr TtTT^rrr ^ is 


But, while they retained Lc&l jurisdiction and ruling author¬ 
ity, they were not crowned kings In the strict souse of the 
word. Thia would appear from dl- 20, ch. XXXVII, of the SnbhK- 
parva, where, in coureo of the dispute regarding the urj/hytf, 
the Cedi Sidtipalu takee exceptiou to the aeloction of ^rfkr^na 
on the ground that be was not worthy of that high honour 
as he neither come of a royal family (a-rija), nor had ever been 
crowned king. cf. 

Ulfsi? ^ 

H1?T q 

RepnbUcftnUm ««fV ^Tfpwa.—Before we conclude our 
account of the Yidavas, we must say something of ^rfkrsna 
undoubtedly the ceniial lignre iu the present version oi the Epic 
narrative. Great as a religious teflcher aucl equally prominent 
in war and puLitiee, ^rfkt^u today is regarded as an tucarnaLion 
of the Deity, His political career and teachings as described 
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IQ the Epic, sbovT him to be worthy of that Tcverence, with 
which lodia invokes his name and no account of the MohS- 
bbSrato politics will bo complete, uiileBs we atteimpt to set forth 
the main ontlinea of his policy or the part he played in the 
political life of contemporary Indiu, Here we enmmnme his 
aclivitieu during the three im|Xn'tnuL phaaea of Ilia career:— 

(J), By birth, Krsna VBsutieva was a ^»?ni prince nod 
n Bcion of thfl ruling Yfidam K^atlriyes. The efforts of bis 
earlier life were doroted to the destmclion of the power of 
Kamaa who had usurped the headship of the Ysdavae and 
was trying to perpetnate absolute power, in league with a 
number of eoBtern ptincos iV. Jarfisandha aud bis allies vh. 
Bbagadstta of KSmnrupa, Vakra of Karu^ and Pupdia 
VSsudeva, lord of Vanga, Pundra and the Kirltns. This league 
was joined by some Xv^altnya princes like the Cedi ^iilnpSla 
and Bhlsmaka and this compeUed some of IC^atiriyu princes 
to movQ westward. The YS:lavas like the princea of the 
Surasenas, Vulvas, Pat iccaros, Suuth Piiili;5<a and East Ko^ala, 
had to move and they retired to the fortified city of ICu^asthall, 
and to Drarftvatl. 

(S). After hie success agaluat Kaitisa whom he killed, he 
set up Kaipsa's father Ugraseim as the elected President 
of the confederacy and tried to re-organise the YUdavos. He 
directed bis energies against Jnrisandba (whose daughter Eoipsa 
had married) and tried to free India from the consqnences of his 
policy of 'blood and iron.' ft was the piactice of the latter to 
uproot all local monarchs and to imprison or slaughter them. He 
and hie allies had thus become a menace to the KstUriyae of the 
west and so Krspa revived the " Ksittriya League ** composed 
of tbe Ailas and the Ik^Skus and called upon Ytidlii^thira to 
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perform a Rfijasiiyii, it proUmiuary step to whioh irould be the 
orenhrow of .Tar&^^midlin. The latter was despatched more hy 
eiratsf^em than foroe and hie aon Saliade^a was put on tbo throne 
of Mu^^Oha, 

(.S), The liiet phase oF Kr^ij I's life wur devoted to the settle* 
meiit of the dispute lietwe^n the Kaiiravae and the P3p4u^^B. 
He tried bis best to win over or persuade Duryodhana to a 
poUc; of conciliation biit failed. Duryodbana did not only 
not listen to his counsels of modertUion F^nt wuiit so far as to 
attempt tbe imprisonment of Kr^na, 

In the Assembly which met on the ove of the BbSrata war, 
when all elTorte at mediation or compromiae failed, Kr^na deliver' 
ed a number of speeches in which be called upon tbe Kurw elders 
to avoid a fratricidal war. ilia argunieiits won over most of them 
to his views, but even then Duryodhuna proved obdurate. There* 
upon ICi^na delivered Ids IiuhI address and called upon the Kurus 
to acton the principle of siicriCuIii^ the disturbing elements in the 
royal family for the general good. He asked them to follow the 
example of the YSdavas by arresting Duryodhana and his 
counsellors anil thus to restore peace. Hdyo, ch. 128. 

«/. trBr^ff5^?rt nfwrfir t 

4??HitrnTTjw=T fi%fT wvm: u 
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The Democratic Uawte — Next to these limited monarebies, 
olij^rchicnl confederfltious eud despotic fitntes, wo have a Inrj^o 
number of (.teuas the admiuLtirotlre moclitnej'y of wliivh is so 
well described iu ch. CVIl of the ^Satiparva and which has 
been bo ably explained aod iuterproied by Air. Jayuewal. We 
Hod mention of a large uumber of thesB Oainias in obnpters 
describing ware or conquests and incidentally we ba^e some real 
geogi'aphical and political data throwing light on the political 
life of the country. 


The more important of these Ci^neB were; — 


1. The A^andbcya^:• -1. 

2. Tho Mahivay. 5. 

3. The ^iris. They arc meu* 6 

tioued along with the 7 . 
Trigartas. Amba^thas 8. 
andAJftlavaB. 0 


'J'hc Audumraras. 

The Vrqnis & Andhakns. 
The A'fitidhAoas 
The AJsHhyamakcyaa. 
T1)6 Trigurtas 
The Amba^liflH. 


For a detailed diecusaion of Gspa government, our 
readers are rcfcrrcfl to the MaliibliSriita or the pagen of 
Air. .layiiawai'a book. Here we may simply eurntnarise their 
25 
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tcadiDj^ featurea, f.jf (a) Thcfie Ua^ns were aggregates uf kiilas 
and gotraa and were doukinatad bj men of the same caste or 
family (f%5T ^?sn: stirnr ^ ^tsui nl. They aeeni more¬ 

over to have been demooraiic bodkfl. 

(h) Sovereignty waa vested in the people. All had equal 
righta and buidenej, participated in public inatters mid bore arme 
in war. 

(c) There was u body of Muhli^'Me pr Onnptlaniflh who ruled 
these Corporations, All mens urea required popxilar approval 
though on certain maltera requiring secrecy, the leaders 
deliberated (a secret and then took public sanction. 

SuniMUrif of iJm ftitdetices hy the Mtihilbhtlrata 

tflend.—When wa HTimmanso the above e^itleuce of the 
Mah&bhirnta kernel, we further Hud that— 

(/) In the YSdava country and in the laud of the VSbikas 
A DOB-moneu-cUical form of governmeui existed. The Yfidavas 
formed a republican Ccnfedcrficy of small clans, each clan 
having Its heredltaiy chief, hut the affairs of the corporation 
were entrusted not to one partTCuIur hereditary monarch, but to 
A body of elected F IderH or ^augba-mokbyas. 

fj'i) In the sccliifled nooks oud cornera or in faetnesseB, 
Gsna states existed and in these there were democratic popular 
□ODstitulious. 

(iiVj The East, CMpedally the Inud of Alagadha had became 
ihe centm of an [niperialiglic inoveuient, tht« nature and 
character of vvbicb waa entirely different. 

(ir) III the land of the Kurus, Pafiefilus, Mals^'ss and most 
otbei' regions of SladhyadeSa, monareby of iTte type described 
in the Brkbamapn literature, was the accepted furm of 
government. 
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(y) Fq these stoles of the iTadliyadefo, the Sabh5 voiced 
public opiuioo. The Pauma and Jttnitpadns were all-powcrftil 
bodies which could not be barrett even from talliiog of the 
liepositioii of a d6 facto ruler. 

((!i) Ministera though royal servants, relied on public sup* 
port also, laJecd, raw'ft-jdnapo'i't-pnya is an almost permauent 
epithet throughout the ifahfibliBrata- Ooe Epic passage ia more 
signllicanl and speaks of a king proclaiming the ehoseu niiuiEter 
in his SabhK linstance of Kafika i e, Yiulhi^hira in diegniso, in 
the country of VirSt .) 

Piditirai Tcntkticm. —Moreover, the Mahkbh&rata tradition 
gives uB hiuta as to the maiu political tendciieies of the dayi 
Of theae, the two following are worth mention 

(1) Tlir MOffadka Ifn/unnlistic movemc/tf; —Thia was a new 
thing in politic. The atlenipi- of Janlsandha to nproot all 
moDarchs. to put them to death uitd to unify the whole country 
was a new depari nre front old poll lies, ihe iiionitoii of Mogadba 
is indeed Bignilicaul For, as we aliiill see Inter on, this was the 
region where all fiuijaequent empires ic. iLose of lha ^aisunhgas, 
Nundas, Maiiryas, Guptas, and lastly the PSlaa originated. 

(Tl) The c(umt4’i“mi>J!emcnt t// HcfiufAitauism :—Of this the 
greatest champion was Sriktapa, the Vadava elder. His viewa 
and aims have already been given. 

Heai popular confrol . —^'Fhe most important point, which no 
historian of tbs Epic fails to observe is that though monarchy 
was gradually making its advanco in the central region, yet the 
ruler wna not as yet irresponsible or free from real popular 
control. Interferences in matters of succession ore significant in 
tliemselvea and we find ancli interfefences on the pari of the 
people in moat cases* In tlie cose of his father was luado 
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to bow iiefoi'e popular oppoiiltidu. In tbe citse of lua flou Bbisoia, 
the young piiuce made liia renuaeiatiou before the Sabhfl. Ip 
the case of the next geoeratioTi, Vicitra-vTrytt was Imleed allowed 
to become king, but bo was eiiled on aeeoiint of his addiction 
to woraSH( and Bbifuia w'as callaii upon to aecond tb® tbrotie. 
Next, Pindu became the tuler and on abdication handed 
over power to Dhitarfi^tra. The latter accepted this oHlco and 
his acceptance being rntilied by the people liccamc a real king. 
The question aa to who would be successor gave rise in a 
tliffevnnco in the publk: opinion and two parties were formed, r>, 

fn) Une of these regarded Dhrtai'A^ua as a true king, on 
account of bia fi) brother’s gift (ii) and the subsequent ratili- 
caiion by the people. (/') The other i>arty clearly regarded him as 
a usnrper, and the sentiments of that party were voiced by 

Though for a time the creation of two difterent scats post' 
poned. a civil war, yet the popularity of the Pandavas, made 
DhrtarSstra always alive to the dangers of a popular riaing. 

This peculiar nature of the Koru constitution is worth 
noticing. There is monarchy iotleed, but ilia ‘^iiuoiutcd 
was more of a mandatory of the people than an irresponsible 
tyrant. Tadeod, tbo last words of the old DbritarSatra addressed 
to the Kuru multitudes reveal to us the real character of the 
monarchy, when the old king speaks of leaving Yiidhi^jhira as 
-I “nySaa" or depoBit in the hnnda of the people and of entrusting 
Yndhi?^bira with the noble duty of protecting the iieople. Sncli 
being the prevailing idea, iti all cases of succession to the throne, 
the people aasembied and selecUd their kings. This has lisen 
proved in tlie case of ^ftnianii, Vichitravirya, Dhftarfistra, 
Pmikevta, Janattiejaya and bis Buccessojs 
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SifJi 

Checks on rei/af FuilbcmiDre, iu ths MaiViibbfirata, 

we dad evidences which condrm some leading leaturnH uf the 
political life deecribed in the Br&hms^ic literatLire. The limited 
authority of kings of the Kurti line, the deposition of uurlgbteoua 
rulers and the cooHtaut vigilauoe on the part of the Pauras aud 
dfioapadas against kingly Utgh^haatledaesa have already been 
narrated. Xeit, we pass on to point out some more facts* to show 
not only this parallelisnt, but also (lie etisteiiee of some 
constitutional cheeks on regal aiithoritj', (M ihese we may 
mention the following i— 

(1} The conHUlntiima) Itminitioiis itnpoaeil on regal nutho- 
rity, by the king’s Uoronation 

(^) Checks on ministers ancl their moral liability to look 
to popular interests. 

(3) lixistence of the popular element in the Royal Council. 

(1) Prevailing political ideas, which tnspiie of tbe itiCluence 
of aacerduiidiaui or of paiertmlism recognized the 
ultimate aovereignty of the people uml regarded the 
king ns the custodian of popular interests wLg 
received tribute and allcgiauce in lien of righteous 
rule. The moral right of revolution was also 
supposed to reside in the people. 

The royal oath, at the time of corona t (on was the most 
important of the constitutional limitations, lii (ch. LIX. of) the 
^fintiparvan, we have the traditional account of Vepa’d deposi¬ 
tion by the and the birth and inauguration of Prthu and 
incidentally we have mention of the oath token by hint at 
the instance of the Devat -— c/. 

?! ^ i 
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This oath limited iho scope ol regal activitj to tho pioteC’ 
tioD of the people, maintfloance of Uw and order, rcspecl^ for 
social privilegea and the pniiifihment oE wrong-doere only. The 
importance of Uiie coronatimi oath imposing obligations on the 
king ia echoed by many parahlee of the Mahftbhfirata. To quote 
one of many such, we find in tlte story of Ntga (ADu^SMna 
ch. LXX.), that Yainn reminded the king that hie piinishment wm 
due to Ids non performance of his Oath nf protection 
?( tjfTTlfr MPfMT Mi I 

Other limitations existeiJ, vh., Hm ting's enbservience to 
the kw^ equally vrilh Ills subiocte, Ida inability to impose extra 
«t »111 »u.l Ws oblis.lion to oarry toil Ibo JuliM oaWsd 
to him Afl thoKSiitUparvii expressly says (ch. LXXX^ 
extra toxes could be impoae<l only with popular nanctioD* 

Next to the oath, there was the activity of the 
miniflteTS and the weight of public opinion expressed m the 
Sabbk, which on important occasions the elders mid prominent 
men of (ill c«att?« attended. Wo find even women of positJOQ 
like Kuini and GSudbari giving tlieir advice. Miaisiem ihongb 
roval aervaiits wore morally responsible to the people, 
Pt^e-eminent among the miiiister-advisem was the Purohila, who 
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acoorrlisg tLe ^SnllpHrva ekirpi] with the king IitR fFiuctiona 
3n>l merilfl (tti?? i LXXn. 18.). Tbon 

came the Urttbrnana ndvi^em, ivkuae opiuion tisd u great weight 
in ag much aa their poaiLuni and life was safe-guarded by their 
immunitieK. The position o[ the Pnrohita would appear from the 
pre-eniiueiina of Vali^tha in the adminutratioo of Ayudhji after 
Da^aratha’e dealh and even of Dhaumya (a man of lean repute 
and wanting in atroog poraonality) who ie etitrualed with the 
regenOy and the safety of the capital along with Vnyntsn in 
the AdrumnvSdika parvan ® flirmwT Hftfra: 1 

qfiifisrw u XX 1(1. 15 Duryodhaim alee 

consulted his priests whfliifver he wnnter] to raise money. 

Caste I'eprest'ntation iti f/it; (7t*tiucif, — X”ot to speak of the in- 
lluence of the BrShiriariaH, the weight of the ministerial council 
was augmented by the preseucu of ministers of other castes who 
represented the opinion of their respective Roefal groups The 
chapters of the Rigadharms speak of eight matitripali (not speci* 
fled by name, hut including, the ^uklSmStyB, KetiSpati, PmtlhSra, 
5irorak$a, Data and SSnclhivtgrahiku. ^Gtdi Ch. LXXXA''.) 
and epeciKcallj mentions in addition, ihe (louiicil of Amityas 
comprising four Brahmins, eight ICastrivfiH, twenty one Vaitfyas, 
three Madras and one Seite. e/, 

Wifi? g ’irfiiwfir * i 

wnunris? ^?T7T»t^i ^’^si 1 

?l^T gfisR; SJiSflTfilST; HO 

ipl^‘ !TltT II 


Lrttlr. EJIfliirt Ptkitly i7* Oht^ "Hl ihr I^Utu CtHJDit:l}. 
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Tho leklitm lielvreeo llie l«0 bodies k rntber mcegre, but 
evidcally, tbs coDealuiios woe motto wilb ibe ei^l mantrmob 
ond ibra the propoeeil meoeoies ooM givs“ »"* ‘f 

tor oploiou (owFii xfwrt «>« i m: 

nitinii w 11. The relerence to Sidro miDislore eboold no 
regarded increly *o on ioetonee of idcaUom hut it was a fool 
eiuce we flndeoate repreaeotalivee already i. the ” 

eouueetiou with all the iaot.gural eeremomea- The .'•'■‘BbS eto 
gives ua ioblaucee o( mmietere of lower eoato like ydura, 
and Yuyuloo. Kol to opeal of mluietere of lower eaate, any 
oae maintaiaiog order aad protectiag life mid .P^Peky wee 
allowed due revereuee. (^?1 W eft Uiswnu; OTWi •n’WT’" ' 

3S-LXXV11I. Ssali) .. 

Tbev wore morally liable for glvins r.«ht advico to Ibe 

kiau (if' we are to belivo iu ibe Epio evi.lenee). Vanoue eaaees 
aod cireuoiBtauces stood iu the way of the growl o 
respoueibilily in saeU au early period but mepite of lh», 
prevaiUog polltieal i.leaa festeaed moral responsiblity oa the 
miuisiers uud tlik appears from passages the lueamag of wb.eb 
very elear. la oaa plaoe, we ore told that uar.gbtotma '"rowters 
ge to bell and in aaotUer, it is laid down that they deserve death 
iu the baade of the people ( uniwfwtt: 

anmrt gtwt ktoSt Wl^ftfw: -wutftur » IT-of- « at.; and 

wwrtnfirewft* wft ««TI s). There are evtdencee to 

prove that miaieters who were appoiuled by the ^ 

seme times pteelaimed to the people fer- the aocooat of 1 trttae 

proclauiation of Viidbistbira in hia SabbSk Mnutar 

^ Tbi- aimptor atate of poKtieal bla and lb, W-. «r 

charaolav of raouavcby Ibna reeeivea ample 'O"'’™*"'’” ' 
tradiliou ol the Epic ker..el. "'o have seer, bow l.m.ted 
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___ Topidar Mothtrehy 

anihoritj at kliiRe was in tlinae days ; how tliej Hlivays feared 
llie anger of ilieir subjects iind bow government tbenigh vested 
rri tile king depended mainly ou lUu opinion of thn people. The 
states werft smiiH atid tbo vnrimia popular bodies were eHivlent 
ill checking royal liigb-Lntided-iiess. The AssenihliHS of thn 
e ty or of the ooimiry remained nctive and alwnjfi)i imposed 
their will on ilieir rulera. This atate of ulluira will roeeivo some 
more confirmnilon if we analyse the prevniling poliiteal ideas 
of tliosQ ditys. The idea of n eoutract siibsiettag heiweeii th® 
ruler and tlm rulEd, the coiioepiion of kinga aa gimnliaus of 
the public ititerpst^ the belief that the Las piid to ihe king was but 
bis wugee, nil go to prove the extalence of popular aoverelguty 
and of limited mounrcliy. For the present, however, we refmiii 
from any detailed disenseion of these, since, (lie idosa found 
. in the lUj'a dhoniia chapters arc minglnri with some others which 
belong to a Inter nge, The supur-prksition of vuried strata 
of tlioughi and specululion stand in th® way of utilising this 
timteriul with referenca to this period. Wo reserve a fuller 
discussion of tijeso for the next chapter, in whicli we shall enter 
itilo an ansilyitiB pf the political condition which preceded 
the grad mil ilecny of popular sovereignly and the rise of pure 
rnotiarchy. 
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Ramayanic Evidence 

Tub picture of political conditions furnished by the HSmfiysiia is 
absolutely the same ns we get in lbs Epic kernel, the former 
depicting rather a more primitive pDlillciil life. Ayodbja wag 
like the Kurn kingflom, a monarchy ruled by llm Aik^kn princeB 
with whom the roynl otlice waa hereditary. But inspite of this, 
the rulers were far from being irrespoDsible- They depended 
on the advice aud counsel of their Pu rohitaa and Amfityas, and 
on all imporiaiit occasions, the popular bodies cierciHed tbeir 
rights. The Pauraa, the JSriapadas, and the leaders «f castes 
and guilds were poient factors in tbe admiostralive syalem. 
Their voice was gupremn and the king whs bound to take their 
advice on all important tiifnirs of stale. The Rfijakfts or king* 
makers wlio are repeatedly mentioned in the Albarva \'cdn and 
the Brahraouas figure prtiminnntly in tbe RSuiiyapa Wo have 
innumerable iijstanct'S to prove the trutb of tho above stntements- 
Thus, wo find D^durathn eonaultiiig by subjects ie the 
BrShrnnpHS, Bnln mnkhyns, Panras and Jinapadas (Ayo. IL 19-20 
ar'H^T otfettuu^: ^ 0 before coming to a decision 

about the Yauvarfijya of RSma (Ayo. ch. IV.). We find them 
all eagerly awaiting the YauvnrSjya of ifima (.^yo. eh. XIV 
XVj and on the ikalh of the king, they gathered with a view to 
ihc restoration of order in tlio kingdom, at the inetnnee of 
the sage Vailstba (Ayo. cb. LXXXl*. Again, the Nuigamfih 
and N&gariksb accompanied Bbnrata in his mission to find RSma 

3li 
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(Ayo. LTXXXII) aod they callGi) upon Ivltn to nuaiinie kiogHhip 
(Ayo CXI). Finally, wh' q Ttlma rf^turned ffoin tluj war vic¬ 
torious, tbo people o.g tho Paiirfla, JSunpaclaA, Uiu ^rf^i-mukliyna 
Hud tbo Elders welcomed him. (LsnkS. cL OX XIX). 

While these iostances show papular participation in ull 
important nffalnj of state, some more may be cited to show 
th« amount of Hutbority they exercised. Form thcBC it would be 
clear, that it was witliin their rights to expel wicked princes, to 
611 np the throne if there were any vacancy eavsed by abnormal 
circumstances, or to appoint a Itegent to 611 the throne. 

or the e^pidsion of a wicked prince at the instance of the 
people, we have the story of the exile of AsamaEjKb. (aeo llala. 
XXXVIII)- The full story of bis expulsion is given in the 
XXXVIth chapter of the AyodbyS-kSnda where the Mahlini&trn 
Siddbfirtha gives a true account in order to refute the vlcwa 
of Kaikeyi that the king could expel bis eldest son if be na 
wished. Tbo true cause of AsamaSja's banishment wna that, the 
prince used to drown the children of hla father'e subjecla in the 
Sarayu. [lance the people asked the king to punish Iitm and the 
latter following their advice discarded him. c/. 

TIT^ ^rifa; i 

cf wmTT: ipi ^TsnwntrUrt i 

qff Ttiwiw; It 

w wrwt trat^sri wf ifwo: i 

?f (5r573nf^ pf fitiri It 

Ae to an instance of the election of a king by the people, we 
have the account of the election of Amitimin, who was tniaed 
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to tlic tbroQO by tbw peiiple on tbo dcoth of his prodecfi^'SriT 

Sagara. cf. 

Ti5rni wfnniTi 1 

rfa« electioD oI n king wus thus svidetitlj within their 
powers aud we litid that on tbs denih of Da^srathii, while 
Bhiirjitn WHB nhapnt, somo of the HSjakwriftralj proposed the 
eleotioD of any other Aik^kn prince to the throne, r/1 

nSsT ▼Tsi^’n^T; u ^ 

vftetilf f? ^ <T?' r^iw 11 ^ 

Of these proposals, one is intleeil very iutereating f'.e. 
Vadietba's resoJution to pljco SUS on the Tticant throne of 
her exiled hiiHbam). rf, 

'^nwrt fir 

TTirrjt 11 

ThiS p&oplR thus wpre evpiythin^; the Rijiilcartiriih 
immeafift iiifittshcc an*! roynlty depended on the ^jpod'Will of 
the flijl>jftcto. 

NcmL—Thiik picture ctf KpSo ptililiml Ufa nuirkv tbe iiaupldmii frnm jpniiiitlvp pulilv 
tp ikp Umit^ cQn»lituUacipl mcBJireliswi thu InipcnAl niDTciPKnl uf tfcCer 

ti Im c1iAf«^-i«rt4icil 1i^ iH^piiTnr iTicl the iiibcrvi^nw <>f Tniniiifetiy m pcipulfci 

ppipipo. Kini^i hkd ant ap yet f««l ttb9inHlvf» fn^m pppular iMmlTfll. Thu lUt^ were 
apiall nail ibey cAn he cpinpAred fpvPFsrublj with iho dty "t*t«i df Grewe ur Ifdy fn 
the Vth or YUh crntiirj B C «Jr wirSrer. F+fTeertifo cliteki a^n rej*3ty txietcd. Finl 
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of iJIp tEktnt w«ni tli(! KfaUrijH kiiiwtirn of lit* kini; wEih furutHL iha tidlflU Ahrl 

ttkcq thoro wen Ihe pritftiTy irl4iMu?« u^Lemp kiimunStlAi plUKd Ehsm mi 4 

idvuplAge, The npcnmoii peeplA tD4 hmd ih^Jr or uwuditloDi ind thvy mortcil 

ihdr D^Zhien ott nil hii|H.irtiPt TowtiiMSi of the d«f 

lEw pfilu!tJ¥A eZiArioler u£ ihs> Mili&IrlkJIrntA pcplEl.y aught bdi l>« lAkita Intn 

in dificrunn,|^ ti’o iftlo of the fin^aai ndnotton of I lie fieiit hfiktorieU wnri. Eiiru^ia 
ichulan ere la t tuIh i|i«jnj*c 4 lo np'iird llie whole ^rftlKBbltAriia m 4 lute pn^UiiiioOi 
iiniply ho 7 «tiife tJwj fiod n^nilon of *. few wordv lu tha Kplc like llie f^iifJrcr tlliinTii]|kNi]l 
or iPiiii* tHtHf-najuifl like the 3«k«ip FelilAvae, Viredatt^ Clnad or Tii|lm- f be iMcernwie* 
of ttkCM wonhifhow iddutil, e Wlw hindlinx hut thay dn not prove t^mt tlko whole F^rve 
or eliupief tsdutemlQg tjje word waj oompwd daring » poFfod Tbs loswit nepovehk 
view iboold ba to holtf Elul thrw W^^rdi ere|i( tit throli^li * Idle Writet or eenbe* "fba 
3 ulrrpDlflEH?iJ I he poIfLEndl and i^eogrdphk'dl tbti of Ihli owu loeomplelfl iha ntmlim 
add il« 4 citijkiioup of ibt Epic ohapter^ The ainipk polilfeol life of the Epic ii niUieewl Uf 
prove tti AdiiLtiiityp for In m later apje, wLad pr^pdler ijdtftriiiedt wm a tJiitij; of ihe pirt no 
oifo wfiujfl hive atraidod liii imagiiiAtttm to hnpciio e cbAneter of eotlqulijr era Uvo pititun 
of conteiidpurdr^ polifcicii tifo- 

Oiir ijf llid earliert lo nuofcoi^ U^e piipnlar clMimeiar of the Epla pohijr h 
Pr. tt aahbutA Bopklaap whtme TnloBihli eoatnibotlutia do ilie Ep3o aro tia> well kndwii to b* 
Tiiodtiuned hero. He haa triwj lo povo the ileiPOmitifl character of tho ICnm ataia oml hm 
iWKi^inriurtT the liripHwUDCO of the peEpple id lha admlruvtrji^ao. i£« ban alia empbapiird 
iijiHfd the jKtfot that ibe pa^ihrehoK their klngii ntid n^l enirrinillrrae mad 

IliCTohjfqtlhod thetr lie hu nlko dif^nwriid tlW^pncta CHfO of the Sahftl 

(Clef. Eh TTcwa an eiimmMiicd^it'>bii Kticleoc'^Ihepa^ tho mlinff 

cut^ in Itnila,*^ Bm Jumnol of the Aoi^ri^-pq OrLanbll^>afel)r Vid. XTIi. pp 57-37.J; 
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TRELUDE TO IMPHRMUSM 


Political Divisions 
Monarchies and Republici 



KOM the Epic account of political life in the later Vcdic age, 


^ we pass on to the political eroltition doriog the period 
elapetag from the close of the Vedic age to the aixth cen. B, C , 
which sow the bcginulag of that great movement culmitiating 
in the union of the whole of Korthern India into a powerful 


Empire. 


The history of the period yet remains ohscuro. Wo have 
neither proper land-marka Bepamting it from the later Vedic 
Ago, nor clear records elating the Eucceesion of dynaaties or the 
unbroken chronclogical relation of princes to their RucceBeora 
or predecessors While wo lack such a counecied and syatsmatin 
chrouclogical account, the material at our disposal is not inaufB* 
oient for a study of tbs political CToluticn during thip period. 

The chief evidence at our dii-poRsl is that fumiehed by 
the DrShtoa^ic shtne and the UpaQi^aile which comprise older 
tradttiona, together with those of u subsequent age. Of the eStras, 
those of Pfinini the grammarian are of great importance and 
throw light on the caiitemporary geographical and political 
fliviaioQR of the countiy. The next great sources of eridenca 
on the period are those furniebed by the canonical literature of 
the Buddhists, of which we have bat a late redaction, the folk* 
lore of the post-verlic period preserved in the form of the Jaiika 
stories by the Buddhist monks who utilised them for the 
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teaching of the . kity, the .ilynastio Uata tbougU parvc-rted and 
diBtorted, preaerTciJ in the PurSnas and the picture of soaial 
and poliiical life in the Dliarmaahtraa which we may take to he 
Pro-kaiitilyan if not enliraly Pre-Bud.Ihieijc. As the rf-anli of a 
careful study, we dan glean many important historical facta and 
these enable ua to attempt a picture of poUticdl evoluliou dunog 
this long and dark periu I. 

. . The hulk of geographical dais ifl'miiinly obtainable from the 
dhaptera of I'Stitni dealing witli suffiseo (taddAitn) which are 
added td place or tribe uamei* Pfitiini, who denrly oppehrs tii 
liH.fe bcoii-a native of tlie modern Peshwnr district, in more familiar 
with iho Ntirth-Weatcrn regions of India, than ihi* countries and 
divisions of the extreme lUnst or South.f 

Bnl/ bf far, morn iutcreslingl light is thrown by Bome of bis 
SitmA ra which Papitii toenl'oim the eii 9 tends of Soughas aad 
thflJpidlL'efll Ugrphrations of ligbling psiople SniX-Mi 

• Tlie lUlB ft I’lpiiii i* yet l» L* fftand p^l. In Milifr jiage* l.4ve min ply 
erjJAl 1 I 1 C vIcuB Ilf G^Iidil&ckcr wliwl. W« Iitpiwrlc.l l.y llin Into Di-Sir H O, Blmutlwkcf 
'fflia of’villli wu-OC. ipprondiw the trii'ti. I’flflini ctrtaiiity net 

farfHl.Bt «itll llinMliiiiil,lrtJt *«[ili ta-hBV*lwiin.iliiBtnt«i! wilhmnno wf UiBcArlL^ mnrlirr- 

iiijT.jKlR. Ik'iB .liDliSullx sHmb, i-ince. inoiikil-U wrItiffB lip^e intrfiiliicBil 

eoDfuiiim l.y nmltipg ttio fnimder* nf theBB Mt'U (jncSitmnMU^ with ill* faunJmr of thttir 
td.g'inn, wftTi' a Ti«w li. (.iwrat* iha of llio f.■i.nsr hy lU«r own ituoiliBr. 

t'Of (hfl tiiraiim WMisrly regino", WB'finil mtntivn of KbihvoI* IIV, t. ITCV, 
(laadljJnt (IV. 1. 11W ), t1« SloiRtii tBRiiJO tlV S. W‘. TBkfUilft clV, 9. M}, UhJ 
tW»* tv k 11* , |IV,-a. I17‘, ili« Mad«B (IV. it. ISlniid 10aj,tliBTfiHwtH(lV 
i; litV S. ltd. il.(i'au<^ir«i'(tv. 1 , ik. IV. a. TG) ftti.l (IV. 2,5l»). 

Of (hii€.tnnal raRtort, »lw oppearih bii. rtHr**- prtmtaidtiy tif. Oib Ktifii* 

^|¥. I. ITG, W tSlKiB aV-l. lltS). K.iillB (LV, 1. J7I.>. KSbUIV, J. 116*. tfUnBitf 
JV. 2, lltti hmU J-I73J- ' 

* Oi E^iHinirlif, hfl ttieiitKinn L^ln^adiia (IV.I7U>^ (1V. HO), t ae i1 

(IV-i iSlJi whH* tljo Hliqtli ll# riiriitcrphi (tV. t. 12G aEtiJ 133} 

AT4qli tJ V, 1. A4n.iikA (tv. 1. I7S). llw AMliultuflinttlm VrdoldlV. V 114 J 













The MtJhiijiWapadjs 




IV. 3. 91). He apecirically tiotee tlie Vslilkaa, Iho Ynmlhoyfle 
am) tlie AndhakiV'Vrflpw (V. lii. 113—117 imd V. I JJl'. DetaijB 
&l)Out the method oi goveruinent m tlmse states are not knoiru, 
with the exception that some ei tliem were ruled by local 
sfiAyhftS OT republicno oorporatiosB, lIjb reel remiiiiiioff under 
kings, since there is no evidence to lb® contrary, Fuller inlonn- 
atioD, though of the nature of legends jb obtainable from llie 
early PsU suttas whicU are auppoeed to retain tlie sayings of the 
Buddha and thus to dencrib® a state of affairs contemporaTj with 
that great teacher. More lietailHof the same nature are preserved 
in the JStakas, but bow far tliey are reliable is yet to be 
decided, since, according to many eminent Buddbiet ecbolsre 
they bear the stamp o£ subsequent handliog and modidcation. 

As pointed out by the late Prof. Rbye Davids the Buddbist 
canonical literature repreBented by the Atiguttara Nikiye. sh 
well as some of the Jstnkas I'epeHtedly speak of the ** Solasa 
MabfijanapadKni" or the sialeen eiaies. Probably, ibis is an 
echo of the state of adairs wbicb existed bmg prior to the 
Vlth century. The sLxtecQ states are na follows 


1. 

ICftBl 

y. 

Kuril 

s. 

Koeala 

10. 

Pahcftla 

3. 

AAga 

11. 

)ilacclui (Mutaya) 

4. 

Magadha 

12. 

Suras ena 

5. 

Vajji 

13. 

Aasaka (or Arfmnka) 

0 . 

Malli) 

14. 

Avanti 

7. 

Ceti (Cedi) 

lo. 

rfimdbira 

8. 

Vflmsft (Vatsa) 

lb. 

KBin1>oja 


This list of states however, should not be regarded as 
exhaustive. The Jains who seem to be buve been fniDiliar with 
^6 
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otb^^ parts of India vary tliia list of siit^au states and moatioa 
Vgiga^ aialayo, Jlftlava, AecUa, Kocohn (Kacclm.), Lsdlia (Radiia), 
and Sambbattalffl (Suhraa). Tbia Uat of tb« Uliafiavaii-antta is 
thus very suggestivc, since tli« sTEisteocoof some of tlie kingdoms 
not oceuriug la tlie Bmldhist stook^list is proved by occastonsl 
references to them iQ tUe Canon, V atiga tbus appears in tlio 
compotind VoAgantaputta,on epithet applied to tbo saga Upasona. 
Some of tho Epin chapters mention Vaftga, AAgo, Kftmarnpa 
and Suhma, though in many accounts the princea of these regiona 
are deacribed as MIecchas. Tho ciistenco of KaliAgn, Bbarn 
(Jfit, 213} and tho settlement of Dantapnra ia proved by the 
evidence of ibe Buddhist canon. The oldest Buddhist com- 
monfcares, the Mabaniddesa and Cnllaniddeea throvr more light 
and mention Tamnli (Tamluk, proving the existence of Suhnm), 
Bharukneeha and various other regions, which were already in 
existence for n long time undoubtedly. Then, there were the 
non-Aryan Yali^a states mentioned in the Buddhist books and 
prominent ol these was the state of Alavi, 

With the oxeeplion of some states on the wefitem and the 
eastern fringe which were republics, by far tho larger number 
of those iixentioned above were ruled by kings. Some of these 
kingdome again were very old and their existence has then traced 
in the Vedic hymua or the BrBhmanaB, Here wo give concise 
accounts of the political changes that took place in them . 

Tho Kurn kingdom The Kara kingdom, which once held 
tho premier place among the Aryan sUles, evidently decUned, 
But the tradition of tho Kurus was continued and we find 
roferoncce to Princea of Tudhi^thim gotra (Yudhitthila-gottn) 
ruling in Indraprastha (Indapattha—rrr Jits. 276. 413, 515, 
ctc.> Two princes e.g. Dbanafijaya and Sutasome, are mentioned 










Kasi fduffdoM 2/g 

by tiaiu© jiuiJ tbe name of Ibo Epic adTiser Vidura also appeaite. 
The trnditioo of the nghtcousDeee of the Xtiru Kings appears in 
the Koriulljarma Jaluka, where the king, hia mother, the Qiieou, 
the Purohita, the RajjU'grSbaka, the AioKtya, the the 

Drona'in&paha, tho MahSmSira &Dd eveu the GHnikfi are all 
described as perrumafnjT Kurudbarma. This shows that InspUe 
of the decay of the KuniB, their peat greatneaa and righteous 
conduct made their name hallowei] and in the J&takn alluded to, 
we had the kiog of Kalihga asking Lia adtice as to the ways of 
warding off n famine. Frohably, the country vvna split up iti to a 
□umber of principalities, and its greatness u'as Inet- The Jaina 
mention a line of Kurus ruling at T&ukOrn (S, B. E. XLV. fl2) 

TTir fCit^i Kingtiitm —^Tlio kingdom of KSd, existed ns an 
independent country prior to the V'lth century, when it was 
absorbed by KoiSala. Its kings eTeo aspired to tho position 
of Emperors (MahAraggs. X. B. 3.), but evidence shows its 
gradual decay. The kings of KoSala who were once ineignificant 
compared with those of KSei, waged a continuotm war ngniiist 
the latter, (see Jst. 151 nsjSvavkda, also nos. BSB, 428, 538), 
According to some JAtakas {336) aud the MahSvagga, Kotfala 
was even once a part of Kfisi, and according to another JStaka, 
(no, 207) the Kasi king had made even the king of Potali ae hie 
tributary. The older lino of Kfisi kings came to be supplanted 
by another dynasty of kings who took the title of Brahmodatta. 
These kings are repeatedly mentioned in the Jitakas. The 
Matsya PurStta (Oh, 271) and the Alahabbarata (SabbS VIH, 22) 
mention one hundred Brahniadatias (tl, Dev. in Car. Lfic. T.) 

Later on, the kings of Kodala became powerful and oimexed 
KSai. In the )7iiddhakt-srikora Jfitnka, we Gad the grant of 
KSsigftmn by Maliako^nla to his dstrglitcr Kodals'davi cm her 
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niarti^gG as -baUi aad perfiima money- (mabSbosata duUimr^ 

Koaakdeviip iladamBao ta«*a nab&pana-c.innamnlaip etc. JBU 

?>83) AcoordiiiK to aome tradition in tbe Buddbist aoonica 
iiteitnre. tbeee attacks on Kfoi were made by VaAka. Dabl^aflena 
and Kflinsa, the last named heiog the actual 
(Bud. Tnd. p. 25 ; Vin L 542; also JStakas already 

Miflcala.-The history of PaficSla from the HhSmta wnr to 

the seventh cen. D. C i« rather ohscnre. 

Vayn PuiBnn, twentyfive kings ruled till the use o ^ 5g ^ 
imperialism but names and details are er st^n y _ 
Jfitaka tradition, too. does not come to our help m 
obacure period. The JStakaa merely preaerve traditions Telatvng 
to the struggle between tbe Kurus and the Paficalas for 

possession of-N^orth Paficala, According to some Jitakas Ut 

meala rrs. part of the Kurn kingdom while according to 
others it was an iodepeodent unit with capital at ampi T 
JBts. 323,408. 513 and 520). 01 Pifieilia kings, we have 
the uamea of Duroiukha (see Jit. 408 and 641) with 
at Kimpilya and he is made a contemporary with Karape^ 
of Kaliftga and Nimi of Videba. Anotber prmce named 

Brahmadatta Culina ia mentioned in the (Jit. 54fi, UU. Siltra i 

RSmSyana I. 33; aec H. 0, Ray Ghaudhury P. U-—P- W 

The Vlyu PiirSna simply makes the statement ibat twenty- 
iite PaficSla kings reigned, probably before the riae of the 
Magadha Emperore 

m Kingdom af Koinla.—KoiiiU reromned for a long time 
under the Aikavlkiis. About thirty kings of 
Brhadbala, coatempornry of llie Great war ruled mow 
with these princes the ^Rkyaa claimed kinablp. Bs ear lest 

capilal was Ayodhyfi ; thence dm pwt «'»s trarisfered 1o 
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hdU lafllly to ^iSvaati. was quo of iLa f^roat chies of 

NorlL India in tUe VJItli cenhiry H,C. 

The family of Mahakoijata who became predommaot, ruW 
over an extnnBfve territory including^tbe XvSsi kingdom ami the 
territory of tlte ^5kyaa* The Kerala kings of this line were 
powerful rulers und granted n large munber of viltageR to learned 
Rriihmana mahd^UlaSt wiio tieUl them on condlLiou of Leaching, 
study anil spiritual service In tbo sixth cetituiy B, 0- Ihfi 
ruler woe Piosenajit, the brother-in-law of the Alagadha king 
Bimblaara. lie was a pious ruler and frequently visited the 
Buddha, fte was iti liia cightecDth year when he was deposed 
by bio son Vinidhaka the child of VSaava-khaltiyi, with the 
assistance of tlio unscrnplouH Dlgha-kSrSyana It was in the reign 
uf the latter tbnt Ktidala declined and was annexed to Magadba, 

The Kinifcbm uf J/«yfrrf/iffThis kingdom remained under 
the Bfirhadratbae, According to the Vi^iuu, the last BSThadrortba 
was kilteil by Suniku liis minister, oud with him began tbe 
riadyota dynasty, which with five kings ruled for 133 years t?) 
This was Biipplftined according to the PurSnas by the ^aisnaagaH 
(this is net supported by (Jeybneae fradJllon). Fourth in descent 
from SidQnSga was nimbieara, who appears to have been an elder 
COD temporary' of the Buddha. Under him and hia son AjfitflJatm, 
as we Bhall see the Magadha monarchy dwaa £ launched into 
a career of LUipcrialism. Its nders conquered the adjacent 
kingdom of Aftga and Bimbitgra by his marriage with 
KoHala-devl (MubakoaaWa daughter) received the kingdom 
of K5s] ns her piii-nmnry. Magadha gttiilually itecame the great- 
eHtof Jtidiau principuliiiesuiKl itcnine to possess (1 standing army 
of iiuineirBC strength. In ihc next chapter we shuU relate the 
story "f *h^> iiniibririnfi nf Kot thern Fiuliiv Iw the Mngadlui kinga 
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Kingdom of A'hga‘—Thia kingdom of wlikU we find an 
fiftilier reference iu tbe BrShmanan, Lad it3 eapitnl at C^pS 
otLervrise known aa MfilinL In the V&yii (Ch, 99.) md the 
klatsya PurSnas, we have a djnapLic liflt oi Sla princes hut the 
names cannot he verified owing to Jack oI details from other 
BOurees, The Buddhl&t leito mention Queen Gaggarft of Campi 
who built a great lake. The Jama mention a king Uadhivibaiia, 

bis daughter Candanft and the invasion of CasnpS by the king 

of Kao^Smbi. Aftga was once a powerful kingdom and if we 
believe in the testimony of eomo JBtakas, it once estended ita 
away over Magadha, einco the Vidbnra-Pandita Jitaka speaks of 
Rsiagrha as a city of AAga, Another JStaka (Gutba-prSna), 
however speaks of the two as being adjacent countnes. 
Probably, in tbe middle of the Vlth ceu. B-C. AAga wae 
acaeiced to Magadha. It was conquered by BimbiaSra Stetuka, 
the son of BLattiya but the city of Campft retained iu proapenty 
even in the days of Buddha. (M. Boy. J. A. fa. B. 1914.) 

The Kingdom of Videha :-This kingdom founded by tho 
Ikavakna attained great proaperity. According to the I'nifinas, 
it came to bo called by the name of MithilS after Mithi, 
The PurSnas furnish a long list of the Janakas of MithilS- 
Probably Uimi took the litle of .Tanaka. Twenly firat m 
descent form him was Siradhvaja whose daughter Sits was the 
wife of Bama. The last king of the line was thirty^igbth 
in desent from the founder and his name was Kftu The 
names of the kings in the dynaslio lisU >n the Vayu fck »0) 
and the Vi^n (IV. 6.) subatantially agree, but they do not occur 
in the BrShma^iBB, with the exception of a Janaka who is deaenbed 
!□ the fiatapatla ae a SamrSt- The Rthadaranyaka Up. menhoua 
nue Tanaka prominently and he ligorce a« a philosopher-king 
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whose court was frequeated bj Kuru-pabcSla Bmhmlue 
prcmineDt amoag whom was the celebrated YSjbavalkya, 

Though dehiils are lacking, the long lino of the Janahas 
and their political and intellectual Bupcriority ia teetilied to 
by tradition. Their names are preserved in folklore and as 
such, A number of Janakns figure in theJfitakas. We bear 
of Makbfidevn Jonaka JSt.; Majjbima N. IL 7d-83) 

and Mahft-janaks. (J&L no. 550; Bud. Ind. p. S6). Some 
Janakns figure in Jaiu tradition. When and how the Janakn 
linn ended is diflicalt to determiue, but the disruption of the 
kingdom took place before the rise of Jainism anci Buddhism. 
The country once under the sway of the kings of Mitbiii, seem 
to have coma under a number of clans, who had evidenity 
asserted themsclvea on the break-up of the tnoDarcby of 
the Jauakos. These claus were organi^d into two prominent 
Don'motiareliical federations ^g. the Vajjia and the Mnllas. 
Their leagues were organised in order to repel the aggresaioo 
of neighbouring kiugs. 

TVte Fa//i arif/ The V'ajjia comprised eight clauSi 

{eight kulas) prominent of whom were tho Vidchos with 
Mithilft (mod. Jnuakpur) as their capital, the Licchavis of Vai^GU 
(mod. Besorh), Vijjis proper and the JfiGtrkas with their 
head<][uartera at Vaijfali. Other chius existed In the locality and 
they included the Bhaggna of SuipautnGra, Bulls of Allakappa, 
KGltmas of Keaaputtn, Koliyoa of flGmagiiua, Sfikiyas of 
Kapilavaetu and the Gloriyas of Pippaiivana. 

The uamee of these clans remain inseparably connected 
with the early history of the Jniu and Buddhist religiona. 
Buddha was the son of RajG ^iiddhodsua of Kapi lavas to, while 
the Jltat^lkaa produced ^iddhSrtha and iMahivira, 
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Tta rollng mBnibcr» tUsw cUra «™ w bavs 

b«t by tho evWance of Itw RimUyaM, tbo Purtoas, and 
Tkwr BrSbLnicnl Vmditinn. TU. n.n.»y»n« praaet™ Ihn 
iradirion of tb« VnidMn kioKa hoiDg doaceniW from • »»“ 
17 Ik,vto. .bilo t.o Pnr»n» .-.o. Viyn fob. * ) ' 

1) traco tho lojol line t<>™ KtiblftP- „„„ „ 

Tho MoUoo bod 0 oimilor confedoroton. “ 

ho« been originolly nndcr 0 

Joioo opeok of nine Hallo prinoeo bonded m o loogne. The 
hoperta^ olrong-holdo were ot I’Svl ond KuomirS. 

’To KinydL oj l „,n:-I.woook,ngdoen w.thoop>lH a 

KondJmbl. The nding family belonged to a broneb of the 
BhSrotoo. The oamo Voloa woo detiveil from the congueat 
of the region roaiid KaiiaJinbl liy Votao eon of rrotardana. tog 

of Kllsi (for tliio war ogaiuot the Vluabavyoa ami the mention 

v7tla- Mow Aecording .0 tho l'n,.na. 

tKft RTiini littfl transferred to Kan^Smbi ftt tUe time of 

Kicaloe rrobobly, in this eame line flouriehod king Udayono, 
O .0 bolo of a eyolo of eo monj legend., who woo contempo.’ary 
wUb Smbiokra ond Canda Pimljota of AeanU. Tho V.ma. 

l|,e VI ,h. ooolnry wero poworfnl kiago and entomled tbeir 
power ovor the Bhoggao ot SnrpaumSra hill (Car. Lee. P. 63, 

The biolory of the Malaya kingdom about Iba 
Vltb «ntur^ i. very obeaura. Probably, it bad been annexed to 
mmie other powerW kingdom. In tho Epm. wa hove repealad 
motion ot the Malaya country (Sobhi 301 am king V.rtt. 
™™ oooapionona figure. In the Epic, aa oUo ... later Itleralnra 
ri« enalZa and mannera al the Malayan aia praiaed. 
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The Kingdom of A^vtaka *Th® kittgdnm of Atfaaakn lay Jq 
the south, on the bank of the GodSvarh along with the sister king¬ 
dom of i^fulaka. A Vftyii PurSna trudiuoii aUrilmtes tho origin of 
the princes ol Admaka and Mulakii, to llie Iki^vBkii lino. Nothing 
more is recorded in BrShmaniwil literature. According lo the 
evidence of tho Biuldliiet literature, the capital of A^mnko was 
PoULua or PotaU (for further deiailg sec Car. Lee. I. P. 53-5-i), 
Avanti: —it became a powerXu! kingdom in the sixth and 
Bcventh centuries B. C. The early htHtory of this kingdom is 
obscure Tho JIsbibliRrala and the PurSnaa eeem to diatingui^h 
between two kingdoms with capitalfl at Ujjayiui and Mfihismati. 
MShi^niati was ruled by the Haihaya Yudavaa who conquered tho 
NSgaa KSrttavTryn was a great conqueror. In tho Epic, (Sabha, 
cb. 31) we find that Nila the king of Mshi^moti was conquered 
by Sahadeva. Avanti according to tho Mataya Puranii probably 
owed its name to Avanti a son of KBrttavirya (ch 43) In the 
Epic, Avanti was under two Joint nilera Vitnla and Auiiviada. 
Tho later liiatory ol these kingdoms, just preceding the sixth 
century is obscure. Probably^ after tbe fall of the older line, tho 
dynasty of Prariyoia toot its place. Pnidyota was a powerful 
ting, the rival and later on the futber-in-law of Udayana. Ho 
figures prominently in the Buddhist tradition and was contem¬ 
poraneous with the rounder of the Buddhiet religion, 

Kaliikgn The kingdom of Kallhga came to be established 
boforo the seventh century B. C. The Canonical tradition 
mentioiin Dautnpiira on the Kalingn coast and the (voljiigSraDns. 
The JfiUikaa mention king KnrandU' The Epic, mentions Kolinga 
and its prince Ketmnflu who fought on the nsde tif Dtiryodhima. 

(iiindbitrn :^Ths kitigtJom of Gitinihara sveniB to have 
retained its existence, though we have nu details about ila 
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niliog dynasty. Tbe MnliSbbaraU meniions GaodliBra kings 
liko Subala the fallier of GStidlmii or Lia ion Suknni vfbo 
played flo iinportimt a part in tlie history ot lUe Ubirala war. 
Several JStakas preserve tletciila of tradilionel hiatoiy of 
GaudbSra. Tat^afiili ita capital, is mentioned in the Er>« 
and figureij promiueutJy in the jaiakns wbicli describe it as 
a great educationnl ceiilro and the borne o fl earned Ac aryaa. 
frecpieotcd by BtndenlB frojn EaBtcrn and ceolral Indjn. Ibe 
KiiinbhakBra JStaka pr<*8(}rvea the tradilioa of lb« Gaodhara king 
Nafiiiajit v^at H'-. VII. 1. 4. 10) wlioao name occurs in the 
PrSkrt form ns Nsggaji. The inins too, meiHiou him aa a 
historical person and describe him aa one of the earliest convert 
to their religion. 

A'amho/o;-Kamboia. which is hardly described as an 
independent kingdom in Vedic literature, was another pnnCP 
pjdily on the uortb western froidicr, sLUiaied closely to Goadhftra. 
Thu Epic mentions it wppotedly. Tt was conquered l»y Arjuna 
»long with the l).iradus, iSabba. ch. 17} and again by knrna 
on behalf of DuryodUoiia and acemB to have hod its capiltd 
01 ItfiiapnnUDrona. ch. IV.). In the Epic, the producUons of 
Kimboja (.{f^ woolen tertilcfi and horses are mentioned m more 
than one place. The Jfitukas mention Kumboja m more than 
one place and in one Jfltaka <Jai. no. 513.). the savage cosloms of 

the KAmb^jjaa are denounced. . .. .i 

Other states and tn'fcee;—The above is a lifl only o a 
more imporiaut kingdoms and ought not to be regarded oa 
oxUanstive. For, in the Epic, we bod in addiuon to tliese a 
largo number of kingdoms or independent republican iribM. 
The chapters doseribing tbe conquests of Yudbi^thira, in 
connection with his Rsjasuya (SabhB. Ob. 55-32). his Atfvamcdba 
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(Oh. 73-83) riiul thfl oonr|i)4?sti) of ICarnn on behalf of Durjoclhnna 
(sfifi Vann. ch. ; Droiia Ch. i) ni'o full of important geo- 
grsphicHl ihitii. niiforinoatcly howovor thefo obaptcro arc often 
foil of anachraniHin nboiv ao dt^nr ^^fuTenco of later additions, 
that in the opinlaii of Kuropean sdiolars, it irouUl but justify the 
utter rejection of their evidence. But, in fipito of thist it must be 
admitted tliat they sliow the ittihsatinn of older rnnterials and the 
existence matjy of the Lrihee or fltnleR te confirmed by later litern- 
tore. Here we mention some of the more prominent of theee I -■ 

fit the Dorth-weBtern region, there were—Kinfinim, various 
local ftVfJi iJf, DamdoB, AbhJs&ra, K&niboj£, tjilnrn Kfitnljojn, 
fl&takn, and UUnrn-kiirn ; in the cenI nil region, Ihi^&r^a, ^SlvR, 
Vugandhar.i ; in ihe liloBt—Uliillu, Viilsn-bh[iini, tthurgn, Ni^Sda, 
Puiidrs, V'ohgA, Tftmraiipta, Sulmic, I’rii-Biilinm, IMSgjyoli^'i. 

Ill the fioiilb, iberc were ibo Apaia jUatsraSi Putaccaras, • 
Ni^Iala tribes In Oapus^ Avaull under dual kings, the Blioja 
Confederation, South and Rontorn Kosalas, Kalinga, the Pnllodae, 
MRbi^iuati, SurB^tm* Bhojilkalnka,Bhanikaccha,K«ccb3, Dandakat 
Andhra, Pfii^dja, Kerala and the various Mlecchas peoples living 
on the coast. 

In the liorder region on the weat. along the Indus, there were 
A large number of republican Oanas e g. the Slbis, *lrigartas 
(slaowhere they arc dcecrilieil ns being under king SndarmRb 
AmboHhas, Malovae, K^ndrako mSlavas, MSilhyamnkejaH and 
YStodhSpas (BiShmana Ga^s), Andiitubaraa, the Sudraa and 
Abhlnis on iheSarasvati, the Uranuuivyfihof Siudhu, the Sou vIras.** 


■ It fi riMjfrtilPi MJetij-tliB pvrtoJ ill wlHtli CAWJe 

loto AxiitBScr. TIji? E|iln fftfiftiiCB Inaei m«eh A'aliift fmiii I In farl lluil Uier 

^iMilhtrii ^t «i“ xUv tjyrr t^LrftlKllI^^f|ki[ iml The eriilBim 

111* JAtiku initliticin nr tlinE <>[ I hut IJudilfMiil Cftir'ErirBl liin-rtiiiii* fftrtn 
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Ag we have seen alreaJj', with thy inDnynce of various 
political cauEC?, toonarclty had been jjfaiumg grotmd In Iho central 
Tcgioo. In the ouLlyiag regions, republicB contiuned to eiist. 

Ite^al vi(fm/)ifS(ratio)i;—In the monarchioul states, real 
political allegionco had fairly developed and diaplaced the older 
tribal bond. The boIc executive authority wag vested in the king 
who was the protector of all his subjeets irreepccliva of easic or 
birth. Tie was the head of the state, collected taxes aod trlbnteB, 
administered justice, fought against foreign enemies and looked 
to the materia] welfare of his subjects. Evidences as to the 
functions of royalty and the way of their cxerciso by kings is 


Mints dcfflctu TJuj :icc{iiitsL of iIh Mq-Ssa-JjiHftiHidaii Ihsionj^i iiitiioiiMcdlv- lo n rery 
4nrljr pcrirHl wliidt via uinr tiiko Uj Imvo li«ji pni'iJuditliiBlic* BlU^ In ro^j^ariJ lo 
muse usore Umd in ilie Crfrion *r iFta ilfltakaifjttor nndiiiojit crept ^ 

m view of ttie fact llwil ihfi [ireiwfjt vcnXiOi uf iJifs ■■ nol cnrHer tliuj llie Sri 

«n- H.Cr wliilo tit* which hnn euniD clown U% tia In tiDE older thnn Eli* 

4tEi On. A* D. tMi DOD-ceDtfliis|K>rBTy cliHmqtcr of tlie JAuJtiii Iim decn jolmlttciJ oven 
ttj Mr, Ithjn l^iidjr who cRnnot bo roftfOioliiMl for any biai RgRioal- llm anttr|iiity of tEti 
Birly BuddlkiHt lilBrnluroL TIpo irfllfl-lEttit tlciin siiontioo ip atEclilu^tii Ici tbfl kEsjffdom 
of BliArii (Blittrii Jflt. 2Sfi), Dnnlapura in tlm KaliiftKm coBwt (Kofoclbiimni* tW 

city of Dl'irarau iGbata and Adipti 4S4, 640), eUy of RnuFiira In KauvirB, PoIbII 
2(>Tj 301) tba rttgian of GotUvarl, ftirchE/^TaldiiiMka kingilom and llio river 

KdpLiaTCfiiiO (SarsbliBAga and Sa.6ik1iapaln-JSE. £5^ aod -'^24), the Dri^idia kiny^lonf with 
tha part nf KaTlrfipnEEaisa assd ibe ndjaeent ifilanilA of and Kiri(Akittl dfll. 400). 

In Rpita *f tbcfi, Iiiiwavee^ wo have adinUtad the evitlenw of thn ISpSe and JAUka 
tradiison!! piive* the eii*itenpfl of many of tdltpH pnd ^Ej&tti ii confirmed by Elio 
evidence of GrwkB in Imlla Fn ibs IVthecn- B, C Not to ipwk of llio klngdnmi or 
rnbev of Kortli liidiP, llio Gr-eek# nionlJt-n not oiily Ilio Ai*ibB[Bilji,i, the Oiydrakoi, the 
Molhil, lEie Elhf.T, Ibo SovErai and olhcr Eril*c» on t he l-oriler ETidenilj, ihum Ftali* hod 
ftTready A l^itig exiptmco and did not tjoine tnbs exlFlesce all un ti Binlden. Al tlie rime 
time, the Urccki^ teem to hive bevn fn mil far with matiy ditiili^ rplaEiag to Sou Eli India 
whkb they JsppiireTjEly tlrri’i^cd fnsm the rorlhenj IndiRcia Tliln aliow-fl IliiE tEie lopthtm 
►lAtrivlftr Eli* Pftndy«« rtf AndhfAt were alr»i%ily IB jfabirjrMi aod hflnra they muii l-w 
tAki.^11. h> l.rhuijf u. Ihr Vllh or VIlEh, cBjihiry B t st If not wlirr 
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iad««d vei^ Ecantjr, but wbca we in to account tha inform- 
ation gleaned frotn the Upani^adfl, the Duddbint n^notif (be Jfitaka 
tradition or the Dbarm&fiiitrafi wa oan al tempt a pietTira of the 
political life of that period which precedad tho great finperinlistic 
movement ctiliuinaling in the unification of the whole coimtrj 
under the Manryaa in the fourth can. B.C. 

The king ruled the country wdth the help of hie tninieteia 
niul ronsttUed pnblie opinion on all important 
occasions. As to the former, they seem to have 
formed a Conncil which was Tarionsly known as the SabhS or 
the Pariqat The SabhA by this time was an aristocratic borly in 
which wiaeraen, royal relationa office-bearer h or popular leaders, 
bad their place. The character of the Pari^at cannot be 
flctermined exactly, but most probably it waa Rimilar to the SabhA 
and was ail aristocratic body. In the LTpanlaiids, we 11 nd the 
Feri^at repeatedly mentioned niid it seema to have been cloeeJy 
connectetl with the king and frequented by ivise men wlio often 
entered into political or philusophlcnl discussions (Pari^t— 
Pari=Gr. Ptt’i —round, nitd to sit—a meeting^ 

The mmiaters of sl.'ite were gradimlty evolved ont of the 
Hw miantm nnd P^nwnnl compaaions and associates of the 
officer* of king whom wo have already found in the 

BrShmanas. In course of time, their funclioDfl came to be 
delined- Prominent among these, were the Purohita, the 
Senipati, the collector of taxes, the*treaaurer and n host of otiicr 
ofHciale. Very Httle is known about these in the Upaid^ads, but 
the Jabikas wldcb preserre traditional ncconnts alsnit real life 
mention a large number of officials, including the Furohila, the 
Artha-dbarmSnTTdosakn, or SarvSrtha cintakn, the Viniicayama- 
liKniAtya, the SenSpali, the ArghnkSraka, the UhftndSgBrike, the 
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the Riijjuka, the Drona-mSpaka, the Uiranayaka, the 
Sirathl, and the Dvauvirika. It> adiiition Uf llujse, there were minor 
oQlciala liko tUoae iti charga of ftlopiiantB, elephanViraincrB, 
coUectore of taies, officers in charge of villagBe^ physicians, etc. 
The Kiinidhanna Jftttika glrea proroinenco to only a. few < 7 . the 
Pnrohita, the Rajiu graUaka, the SSrathi, the Sre#j, the Dropa- 
mipaka, the DauvBrika and inclndes the GanikB along wit 
those, (see Jats. 5, S5, 15S, 213, 276, 318; alao the Introduction 
to Roi Sahili’s 1. C. Giiose^s Ben. Iran, of Jbl Voh Ih). 

As in the Brahmanas, the highest place among thess adriaers 
was probahly oceapied by the Pnrohita. Ho 
purohii*. jjjjd ppiritual guide, but 

also advbe.) the king on Artki md Thnnim. By fidcrihcea and 
prayers he averted evil and pci formed rites and eacramentH. He 
advised kings on imporUuit matters and in more than one ploce 
he ia described aa Artha-dhiirmfincBasaka or DharmBnuiasaka. 

Ill some J&iakns, we tind the rnrohita perfonniug judicial 
functions (J£t. 511 & 512). The office of the Purobita was often 
hereditary and desceiidod from father to son (Jste. ISO, 163, 411. 
422). The Dbamiasutrafl also speak ol the high office of the 
Poiohita, According to them, ho seems to have been nasocioted 
with the king in the admluiatratioa of justice and was liable to 
fast or penance along with the king, if there was miBcairlage of 
Juatice. Some Jatakas mention an Amfitya as the bigheet 
officer of the realm advising the king on Dlmrina and Artba, 
(Jat. 26, IDS); elsewhere (158). we End a Sarviiithacintaka 
doing these services. 

The SenBpali waa the coinroandt-r of the annetl forces and 
had under him minor commiindcra. The Vinidcayftmityn was 
a criminal officer and comhtned polirc imd judicial functions, 
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the ArgbaltAra wag the CouH'vutner who ascethuiied the prieo el 
piirehaseH matie on bciiaK of thn king (Tfet. 5j. The RAjjii'grfihaka 
(liit. oflicer canj iag a mofisiirliig rupe) was both n a»r»*eyor and 
a ciiraiool raagiatrato, the Sre^thi waa the banker, the Hirafliyaka 
was the Treasurer, the Drona-iaSpaka was the oflieer who 
oscertaiueil l)is royai share of eorn ami exacted while the 
BbSndSgarika was the oQicer m charge of the xoval stores. The 
Sfirathi and Dvauviirika derived importance from thdr close 
nesociatioa with the royal person and mukeiS ug Aiufityae. The 
Dvauvftrika was in charge of the p ilace-gate and hence wielded 
iitnnense iullueace. The Chatragr&lm and Asigrllia eimilaTly 
held high rank. Village headmen were appointed l>y the king 
and Codakas apprehended Crinimals. There ivorw otbere who 
enjoyed the income of villages and theao tnclmled Purohitaa, 
Mahi^kla Brfihtnnn'is or K^hatriyas warriors. Tiic&o oScera 
periormed iheir various duties, A fairly well developed adtni< 
nestratiou syetem hail thus come ttiLn exisUoire. 

jHtlhiol -l/oWtmery:’•Justice was iidmiuistcred in the 
name of iho king- He was the highest judge in civil and criminal 
matters. In regard to the hitler, the idea of the violaiion of the 
' kings peace ’ hiid gained grotiml 'rhia would appear from the 
interpretation of the * Rijadtita' and the tukiog of the king's 
nanio to dissuade a culprit from wrong-doing. In the absence of 
n fully developed machinery for judtciil ndminstratian, local 
oiliciala and corporate bodice possessed minor jnriadiciion. 
Beginning with the Gramabbojaka, casca o» appeal were tried 
By the SeiiSpati (Jit, 2^0) Purohita (511, 542)i the Uparija (512) 
and nltimately by the king. The AlahipariiiibbSria Sutta 
mentions two other judicial olUeerg among the Licchnvis eg. 
the Atthnkulaka and Sultadli$ra. 
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Mmi Admim^tmtion -Further aud mOt® mt^refltioug 

light iB tUr.^u upon thu BjBtom of Judicial udmmiBtrution by 

the Dharma-autraa First of all. they show m dear terms the 
panidpatioii of public bodies and elders m the ad tmn strati on of 
Justice. WHh the king, iudeed. the hnal decision loy, mr o wa 
not absolute. Uis I’urohita advised on points ofl aw and the facts 
were judged by the SebbSsadas selected from BrShmanas or the 
dders of towns . r guilds. Moral liabilily to do jufitico attached 
to nil of them. The king and the Purohila 
tUemselveB in case of miscarriage of justice 

too were supposed lo iDonr divine punishment if they failed to 
give out the true and impartial judgmcnl. _ 

Nest, they show the evolution o! a legal syatem. It gre 
out partly through the recognition of prineip^ gmding the 
conduct of the various castes, their duties an pnvi ages i 
«.I«, tu. a==.p.»..» of A. old c—y 
«g„l.lioK m.rri.B 0 , i»U,ri1».oo »nd ««U.p, tb, raogo. ion »f 
,bt.nli<litrotna.te.l»«n noJ e"iW laors, *o Injr.ng Jonn of r„la. 
nn reKiirils evidancs and procedure and la criminal cases, tba 
Mlnblisbmcab et rcgnlalicns relating to pnniniment nr fines in 

lieu of murder or injun - , 

TAe Boyal oi?E«.-Tho Uoyal ollice was hereditary and 

generally passed from father to son. SuccesBion to the throne 

was often disputed and wars took place between rival brothers. 

To obviate ibose ohstaclea to peace, there ar^e the practice 
of selecUDg the heir and uiatiug him l uuuraja as we know 
from the RSmSyanii and other BrShummea books. T 
J«ak:is speak repeatedly of the 

jat 50. 334. Hi) which IS aUi found m the MahS 
bhirata Generally, the eldest son of the king became 
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npirlja, tihoagh vre find iasteticea of jouDgor brotbors hold* 
iog tlila poaition {Jfit, 6* I81» 2^8), and if tho king waa 
childless, ibo UparSja dtiriDg the reign of his cider brother 
became king. 

But inspito of thia, dyuantic troubles caused imhappmcflB 
in the royal family and coueequeutly in the kingdom. As we 
approach the close of the period, we rm<l the evidence of such 
evils befalling kingdome. Polygamy which eaieted even in the 
Vedic period, became at moat universal and with the growth of 
royal power, kings came to have larger harems filled with 
intriguing ctewivea or ambitious concubines (scr Jits. 501, 
473, b31). These l^ecame sources of considerable trouble. 
Tho unfilial conduct of sons often caused groat aniiely 
to tboir royal fathers and the Jitnkas contain innumerahie 
iostanccfi of rebellious sons and rebellious qneens. We have 
at least one Instance of a queen inlrigniog against her rojri 
husband (Jftt. 4101, while instances of rehclijons sons are many 
(cf. AjStnlatm in Jit. 150; aud Vintdhaka in Jltt. 4G5; iifso 
33S and 373 . Jealous fathers, too, feared the tiianly vigour, 
virtue or popularity of their sons and often exiled them (of. Jit. 
103, 334; for exile of UparBjas^—Jst. ISI, 330, etc-X or otherwise 
removed them from tho capltoL Probably owing to all this, the 
oondnot of princes to their children or the methods of keeping 
sons onder control became the theme of unscrnplous kings or 
their more unscruplous eotirtiera and theorists. The views of 
there people are embodied in the Arthe^Bstra and tho latter 
work when carefully aualysed shows a continuity of dcvelop- 
moQt both of the Art of goveroment as well as of the 
princlplafl of kiug-ciaft which found favour in an ago of 
tinscruploiisnosB, 
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Oil the exlinctwn oE tb* Toya\ faniUy or if (-lio throne was 

otbmwisc made MM-t, A« I'-s'" ■>«“ 

■ubjeal m being locermi by H** 

or a near rebdion worried In ibn K-b’s dangiiWv wa« often 

cbonon (JItt. 120. SOO)- Tbn Koda .Uwka IMI) toolaiaf «” 

account which biota at the eiisteaco ot tUo praoUco o£ raising 
a Bou by nhjoga. OtheTwisc. the throne was filled up by aii 
elected popular nominee. We have innumorabk instances of 
such electione tO the royal office. Some Jatakae contant (e.g. 3i 1, 
445,529,539) a description of the eercmoaml of eleCUon m 
which the l^uroMta took a preeminent part. iUter a duo 
procbmation, the royal chariot carrying the ineignia of royalty 
and drawn by four white horses waa drivoii through the 
Htreots followed by the army. The PuroLila or the Hdere 
chose the king-elect according to his q.ualiLiee or lus bodily 

signs which betrayed hie greatness. 

According to some other Jatakas, such elections were made 
at the instance of the Elders and the AraRtyas. Geiiemlly 
K'eiltriyas o£ goo<l family were chosen, but caate was not a \mr 

to this election to royal office, for. in at leaet two .laiakae t7J 

and 432) we find Brfthmauaa elected to the royal office. In 
another JStaka (Nigrodhn. 445), wn find e low-ca«to man 
choeeii king. (Sutf 1. C. Ghose’e. Intro, to Ben. trnns. of .TElcka, 


Vo). IT). , 

When kings proved tyrannical, aubaecle oltcn rose in 

revolt and eipelled or killed the tryrant (JSls.—73,194,432), e 
throne was then regarded ns Tacaiit ‘*sinee ibe king ^ ro en 
the solemn covenant between him and the peopW Sovereignty 
being vestcl in the people, their right to make a new king 
revived and they filled bis place by a new election. 
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Aa lo tUe reitttioii of kings to their subjeots, the avideiice 
Ilf ihe JSbikaa is rulbcr cosiHctiug and shows a eoiDinixturo 
of iiWUsm arisiog ont of popular veLiemtiou for a nghteons 
king and of roalistio talca of royal lymmiy, lo some JStakaB, 
we have traditioua relaling to righteons kings doing their best 
for tbo people, buildijig granaries for times of disaster, watching 
over their welfare and sacrilking every thing for them< 
Somo went ao far na to wander about in dbguiee to know the 
real condition of their subjects [RfijovBda Jftt., HI; ond NSnS* 
chandi, 2iSlj. For such kings, the people bad reverence in 
return and Uiey were looked upon as il they were gods. Many 
■Jfitakaa eontatn the idea that an audience of the king brotigUt 
Tcligioua merit (Dutn, 2{i0). Similarly, we have the idea that 
in the kingdom of a righteous king, rainfall waa regular 
and tlie gotls were kind to the people (cf. Jits- Ma^iicora, 
194; Kurudbammn, 270) and rkf v^rsa. The Kunidbamma 
Jalaka ebowe bow owing to tbo influence of these ideas, , 
the virtuous king of the Kurus was approached by tho 
Kalihga ruler wishing to learn the secret of his kingdom's 
prosperity. 

On the other band, wo have iunniuemble stories of un¬ 
righteous kingi (cf. Jfit. Bhrgii, 213; TandiilariSli, 5; Dlmii- 
maddhajftj G20; Khaalivadi, 313; Culla-dbaumapBla, 358; 
Cetiya 432; Ralhalattbi, 332) taking bribes, drinking wine, 
exacting heavy tales ( Mahapiftgalu, 240; Gandafindu, 53D) or 
unjustly punishing and lorluriug subjects to death. Such 
kings often received! sii 2 >port froiii tlieir ministers and even from 
tho PiirohiUt. 

Tho remeiiy uf such tyranny was uaLiirally a puptilar revolt 
of which we have itmuinerabln eiaiiipleii. These levolta were 
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uot only phyelciiliy uoceBsary but were justified by the prevail* 
iug piilitical ideasj namely, 

(1) That kirig-flbip arose out of a contract between t o 

aubjects and the ruler chosen by them. 

(2) That the sovereign rights of the king were limited to 

the protection of subjccta ontl puiiiebment ol wrong* 
doers and he was bound by the larv. 

The idea of election is fonnd in the Uluka JBtaka (2 j 0), 
while the second iden is found in tho Telapalta Jfiiaka 
where tho king admonishes the Yaksini, We elmll disouiia 
thcBB in detail in their proper place* 

. The people, accordiDg to the Jfiinka cvidcncej Tnaintained 
their rights and privllegca for a long time. They derived their 
tmporUnce partly from their number and partly from their 
orgaaisutioiis and also from the fact that in tho small states 
the admiuBtralive machiaery was not yet divorced from popular 
participation. The popular Ijodies were of various kinds nud 
comprised mainly the corporate unions which sprang up towarda 
the close of the Vedic period and which were known hy various 
names which still subsist iu our literature. Prominent among 
these, were the Srenis (or Seniyo), and the Pugaa which were 
guilds of craftsmen or lower class labourera. Almost all the arts 
and crafts were org^iiuHcd into such guilds. Each of these had a 
central orgausatlou, probably a common fund, an elected leader 
Jetthaka or Gr^manika, and a body of Elders, fn tlie canonical 
literature including the Jfitakas, wo have a traditional list 
of rr}//i/ren rriylffl, though the jj urn bet towarda the close was 
certainly greater than that,* Mutual help against powerful 

• Fo* t, dgtviqj rle«rljitiiifl of thwe dm my KutodiiiTo t.if* aoH Progioii in AncisDt 
Vltl I, Bll.lII. 
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was tha ehifi aiin of these bodies and they came to 
wield veiy groat iaflueDee ta the growing city*iHe of the day. 

Wealthy morcbante, too, had their associationa and the 
orestbis wielded couaiderable influence in the royal councils. 
The ^re^^bia who held a dominating posit ion in the floancial 
world, had a recognized place in society and the king consulted 
their opioiou. Their e3cact relation to their royal masters is not 
yet clearly known, but it is quite clear that iu all states the 
Mahfidre^this (along with the Culla or Aunire^tUis) occupied 
a positiou of great iulluoncc. 

While these bodies represented the interests of capital 
craft, occupation, or labour, there were other bodies which 
claimed importance from Other considerations. These were 
the repressiitalives of local public intereats. Of these, the 
more importaut were the Village-communities which continued 
for a long time to enjoy local autbority and considerable 
ad min St rati re powers within the local area> They were the 
smallest social and political units of the state-fabric which 
had been in existence eren in the Vedic period. They 
were ruled over by headmen or Grfimanis chosen by 
viJlagem together with a number of village people who 
acted as assistants. They ndminiatered the village, maintained 
local peace, deckled boundary-disputoa or small civil and 
criminal eults, acted as gusrdiana of iofatils and widows, and 
raised funds for the maintenance of local sebools, works of local 
utility or for the preservation of local sanitation. They often 
recruiteil men from amongst themselves to fight bands of 
robbers or raised funds for feeding people in times of famine. 
The properties of local goda or those dedicated to the public 
gCKKl were also entrusted to them. 
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Their opioion was often taken into cousideration bj iinge, 
and the Mtihavagga contains the etorj Seniyo Bimbiaara 
confiiilliDg eightjr-tbouHand Grtma-leaders. The OnllaSuta-soma 
jruakn Bimilarly epeaka of a kius’e SOOOO eouneillore^ probably 
villagif oldeM. Some very important details are furnished by 
the iifili ebapter o£ the SabhSparvan of the Epie. There we 
find Xaradn asking Yudbi^tUim as to wbelher the " Fahca** were 
busy with their work. The Pnffeo was clearly the fore-runner of 
the tiiodevn Panckayee of the viUoge and according to the 
commentator, comprised five villagn ofheiale, t‘the Samihartit 
cr village tai'CoUcnLor, SaipvidhSlft, the b’/a^asla, and Lokhaka 
and the S&kql. 

Kings of those days could not but respect ibeir rights 
and privileges. Local laws and cnetoinfl were recognized and 
the customs of guilds of ciaftsmea were also regarded as valid. 
This ie ooufirniod not only b3’ the Jitakas but also by the 
Darmasiitras. Gautama e:iprflfisly speaks of the cuatoms and 
practices of arlisaDS, Bhepherds and tiaurere. This local oelf- 
govemmeut was a prominent feature of aucient Indian life. 
Gradufllly, however, favoured by circumstances, kings extended 
their authority over these bodies and many JRtakas show that 
the GSmabiiojakas bad come to bo regarded as oflicert of the 
king. 

The close of this period eaiv the gradual extension of royal 

. , . . auLhoritv. A number of forcea and factors 

Onxliial uIadvkw VI • .... , »* 

iTnyjdpijii'«r. confribnted to it. We eliall uiscues this 

topic io detail in a Inter section in which wo shall describe 
the rise of the “ New Ifouarchies" towards the beginning of the 
Vltb century B.C* 
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Repubtici and 
Republica ni am 


llxvvsG given a gcQocal survey oE tha progrees of mouaroty 
from the nlose of the Vodic period, wo paaa on to the eubject of 
republics about which aiuple information ia available during tLia 
period. The histoij of these republics ja an iatercstiug study 
and showa the gradual orolution of plurab'etic poHtioal diacipline 
ae oppofled to the deihcation of authority vwtcd in a stogie in¬ 
dividual. It is difficult to determino whether republics were 
evolved out of monarchies, as some eminent writer bae supposed. 
The best and most reaeonahle view would be perhaps to hold 
that the germa of the uou-nionarc]jical form of goTcrnmefit 
lay in the insLitutmns of the past aniJ as lime went on these 
not oaly survived but were strengthend in certain localities 
while in the Central region, sacerdotal ism strengthened the basis 
of the monistic political diseipliue. As we have already seen, 
the early Vedic tribea and elans were organised on the basis of 
blood relationship. The memberd of the group retained their 
independence and local governing authority, though owning 
allegiance to chiefs belonging to a certain family. With the 
spirit of war and conquest, well-conatituted sub-divisions of 
such organisations came into existence and they aie well 
known in Vedic literature, e.g. Oepo, Vrata, Sardlia and 
Vi§a^. With change of circumstances, the Vitf changed its 
character and allegiance to hereditary chiefs developed into 
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mon&rcbical discipHae. In rogions wUieU reaiitined outside the 
mflucnce of the Boulal and religious changes, the older character 
of social life and organieatioa survived and in course of time, 
many more corporate bodies like tbo /^rejaf or /’ITja came 

into eiiatence for purposes of social or economic activity. The 
wandering bands of philosophers and eopbiats also came to have 
their own SaAghfl9,as we know from the traditions relating to the 
rise of Uoddhism and Jainismi* 

I'be Sutma of P&nini throw a Qood of light on endt bodiee 
and in the work of that eminent gramnuirian we find a number 
of words to denote them. They are Qatm, PBga, Sn%fiamnd 
Vr3ta and meant “aeaocinlions or aggregates of the many" 
applied to men and eometimsa figuratively to animals. Of these, 
the word VrStn retained its old VetUo aignificance of a fighting 
baud, whilo Pugn had the raeaniog of an association for purposes 
o! commercial or economic activity. SaAgha and Qatia which also 
bad the primary meaning of ''oggregale*' or ’* union'' came to 
be applied to uiitone or " associations'' of various descriptions. 

fa the work of PSnini, the two words Gaya ond 
appear in n number of Satrns, Thne, in one of them we have 
the rule for the abnormal formation of the words SaAgha and 
Udgba in the aensn of or Samaha or for eulogy, nero 


" Mr. Jnijriyftw^l ibiakfl f ti Ibv tltir S4 Ei|^1i 4 WDMi DUl iEti 

fliiiteiacv. Tlien* ii'i liuwflvcrp eig ttviiliEiititi lo |j|ra.r^ It. Qa tlw <itb€r himd^ Llit gfiUfiriJ 
AtuiHDCB the SQ(r.woT tUv oximfilBi liirniih&Ll Ij I Ins |jn^vi;i« rutlier ilnr 

tiDntrniji Tlia SoJi^Isa vvah laul an tb# Ifiiililbi Irtit iSI 

fmterfiiil^ af t1it^ [i«r3rKl went ar^hlMcd IxhJEbi. Tlii?y inAiisiiiTHtcH] with 

A vEiw to preHH'fl IIib cakurAJ auiJ ip-iritoiiJ irA^itioit in ih& Mliiw^ri mnllMir tlmn ikiwntl 
wliailj i^btf hMlIyliliJjJ BuiklldA^iB^WrlfUiini Ci> AtituiiLU tiiA t[i;ELfa of biri iltAlh, 
} wlia urajt Etrp|in^l to act eu iIi« spiritual ttfinlvr in iiice^wE^ii 

t& tliB ^iKiDnl 
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SaiigKa ia clearly equated witK Gapa ♦ In anetW sfitiu wMch 
lap iln^TO the rnlo for the formation of the wonl» NiMi/a mirl 
Ni&iyti, we find the word Stnuflui usoil rn the aenae uf u collect 
tioii of imn or anmia!s.t 'Hie tsamo meaning of “collectjon” or 
aggregation" appeam from two other sutras where Snrtgha 
m lined along with the worda Vaht, Gam and PUga.t 
in one more sfitra. we have the rule for the formation of new words 
from nominal prefixes in the sense of a group or associatimi, mnrk 
or l)ody.§ No mom information as to the meaning of the word 
IS avmlahle, though Mr. Jayasisnl thinkg that the lost Hutra shows 
tho existence of bodges and marks iIlMtingiiishing the flanghng.j| 


'P^ini rn.ih. BO. sYiiwuiie^lr-'riv. mlo IJJ do-i, i. n,^t SoUkU i. « 
^biuirtti^l funn In pEm« of anti nifuu Oi?*. Udgha it k I^tiq uf pfnJw, Al omm, 

pie* we ha-Po Id KUikK Uf: 1 W 51 H «—1 

f Wtrtufa rir. (ii. 42 . /a DtoniiiJcs dI «allMa.iD> for *hleh ifo, 

ftAfllia u lunlt ^ har^ thtp Vot^ i 

\L ^ infWWHI fiiraj 
I 


Ai eucapN wti Iiav* ihv irotili fffro 


Thr liino KnM <\f oDllccUoa 
5UbIbha^B PUN FktAJiJilJ tA^m 


iipiwflr* Ifroffl itx eomnvDntArj In iJn 

Ktjja^ a clcaitr uid hji 


zrfNtrmq^ i 
T5n?T3^ 15; flf:, 


SPiniDi Tt at 127 . n.n,m«t. cD it 

« fojfow.:^,fTir?s eifw. 

„ ^ ^ r I BW: ffi, bmItt, et^* flW'tf 

a', faiw: 1 

€ 4 rfteil 5 liT « W I 


l| rbU howerrr ta iirtL juitlHcd by tht ntriilr are oj thr Sqtn. I hr VfotlLii ,„ 0,,. fxainpn 
fomUhtJ |,J' tho KUilcL £xMi|ilJn|t tfag njjfK Jultap<»jli«, «.( ifo, u,^ ^ 

ibu,* tahich .DFporU th. Fiaw ,.f Mr. J^yawkL rUr wmaiMUtor. k„ mmIbod. fo L»t«D. 
tll« opteJuD tluL lbs aq iujBi I. kpp|i«,| to derlTfl Wnidi of tfa« tniM of a conxMitfon • 
iDArk, oro body. Put jAyDiwMl'i vftirr, aw pp. 42.44, 
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Tho (jsact coimottttion, of Gurui iii Pilomi in flsificult tA 
find out. Cleiirly, from its gfinoral soiiw of coUoctioii the idea of a 
corpowte body ia apparent but not ilw teclinical politiciil sense- 
Mr; jHyaswal tliiiika that the term ‘ Onnn sillied tlie form of tJo- 
vemnumt. Sangha on the other h;ind, aignifietl the aUto,” But 
this intetpretatirm has hardly any foundirtion or justifiijalum. 
Papini equates Sangha with Gana and l.otk seem h. lie used to iiuian 
a coUection or asaodation of the many. Later aulhontios hold t, w 
same opinion and use the t^vo words in llm same sense. As for the 
technical sense, the two evidently meant curporate bmlios or unions, 
and the explanation given in chapter CVll of the Stoti-p.irva shows 
the same thing, as far so ganfi Is conceniod- With the meagre 
data at our diaposah it is diffioiilt to distinguish the t%vo dearly or 
Ui find out the technical senae wych each of them liarl m that 
period Probably, there were teehmeal diPforenoei}, hut these 
passed away aud'even in early BuddMst litemturB. we find these two 
tonus used rather loosely. For, in these work« as wed a« in the 
Milinda-pafihii, the six great religloufl teachers, e.g, Buddha, Gosala, 
Mahavira, Ajita, Sanjaya and Kasyapa are railed both Sanghis 
and (SAnifl, PriibftbljTj tW moat view vvould be to l^iko 

Gopaa as the primary unions composed ef famiUea of the same 
kindred while a Sa figha d to be regarded os an aggregate of such 

, , , 1 

Many European scholars have translated the word Ga^ 
by the English equivalent of *tril»’. 'Hus meaning applied irrea- 
pectivoly of the time of use is rather confuaing ond requires a 
corret^ion to which Hr, Jayoswal has drawTi our attention (p. 20). 
It may or may not be that the early Ciapaa were based on a real or 
supposed bond of liinship, but aa time went on, their original chamo- 
tor wan modified and they came to be organised on afierent lines. 
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The early Vaifya Ganas were organised groups miuiUy of near 
relatives for oci-ojwrative purposes. Similar were tho Ga^uis men¬ 
tioned repeatedly in the Yajus Satnliitils. Later OU) the prineiple 
of affiliation on the Iwwia of pommon ob]ectiTO or purpuee, eluuiged 
the original aspect of Ganas. Such has been the history of all such 
oiganisatiima. Tlio European guilds or ourjifirationa, too, show a 
Bimilar diange in ehatacter. 

While we have no more dehdls about the organisation of the 
and San^hns.k PJluini tells as something alwut another class 
of Sadghas and gives ns details about the locality where they existed. 
These ore the Xyudhajjvi Saiighes of the Vahika eountry or the 
region of the hills.* In four or five aatrast the importance of which 
was pointed out by Mr. Jainswal, we have tnention of these bodieo. 
From a study of his sutraa, wo know that the followhig were the more 
important of these Ayndha-jitviiis. 

(1) The Vahikas of wfiatam Punjab. 

(2) The Hepublicana of the Ililla, 

(3} The Vfkiia. 

(4) Tlie Ddmarit and others. 

(6) The group of six in the Trigarta oountry. 

(0) The Parana aiul others. 

("i The YrtudJieyas and others. 

(8) And prolmbly the various sections of the 
Audumbaraa 

» V. a. II3-I17, ; (ii4> wigviitfsssTi 

ve'iil i P») : ill'll frie'qww,*: j (117) 


4 i 


’f P+ Jn.ym'miil jiu 2& VnftL 1. 
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The V^llitkas were the people wiio inhobitwl the weatera Punjab 
and whom we find so oppn>brioualy dunnunoed by ICarna in course 
ot Ids dlaiJute with Salyn, king of Madm. Very little b kmnvn 
of the Vikaa but their nanuj 'wv>lf’ is auggeative of thoii fetncity 
in war. Of tlw! Diiniam hilJ tJioir kintlrud very Utile ia known- 
The I’rigartOB figure rcpeutwlly in the chapters on Conquest in the 
MnhabliSrata. Probably, they iwcupwl ihe hUl legiona of northom 
Punjab. In the Pomm (Fatv^u axe), we may clearly recogniae 
that old Vediu tribe of the aame name* The famous Vaudheyaa 
retained their indeiiendcnce and miUtary prowess for mom than 
ton centuries as will be shown Wtex on. They also letabwd to a 
great extent, their noiX'Uioitari'hical charaoter for a long pitriod. 
The list of these is clearly not exhaustive, neither can we ej^ct 
such an exhaustive enumeration from a grammarian whose business 
was to find rules for the various sufiises appliwl to designate imn 
of (Ufterent loealities or iorowing diverse occupations. More 
details about these weatcim border republics oonie forth when 
reid hifltorydawiis with the invasion of India by Alexander, the 
greatest conqueror of antlqiiitj^. The commentatoiH, however, give 
us many examples to illustrate the rules and thus give us the 
names of boiiib of those republics. The names of tlis Mfdavas. 
Knudrakas and a host of audi others wburn wq had already found 
In the Epic appear m the K&Sika and the same book preserves an 
old verse (quoted out first by Mr. Jayaswal) which gives ua 
the names o! the six military Republics of the Trigarta 

group* __ 

I Ttii? K&iikiL <iiiA[nkntl U loUcmi 

fWi a#l «vt W fWwi \ 
sreupfirs 'n'lfki ii 
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Noth-ing fiirtlier ia kno\ni alxixxt thnso peoples except tliat 
they ■were chiefly aildicletl to tUe jHirauit of &Tin£. In this respect, 
they may be compared to sotm; extent xvitli the military orders of 
medieval Europe, who renuihied for a long time the bulw*aik against 
the invasions of the Slavs in central Kiimi>e, and later, on agamst 
the Turks in Syria and the Levant. The names of the H'eit tonic 
Knights of the Sword, or the Templars and Hospitallera are too well 
known to be repeated here. No more details are known about 
these peoples excepting that they w'ere mainly compoaod of Ksat- 
triya fighters, though men of other castes like Brahmins or tradeps 
■were affiliated into their respcctiTO states. This has been ably 
pointed out by Mr. .layaswal who has substantiated his point by 
iUiiatrationB from the KaiikS. (Jayaswal, p. 34,35). {501110 axcep- 
tiona, however, may be taken to his views. Thus, while it is admissi¬ 
ble that members of other castes were admitted m their territories, 
there are reasons for holdmg that the ruling organisation was nminly 
one of the fighting peoples. 'E'lus would appear from the evidence 
of some of the sQtras quoted by Mr. Jaj'asw'al himself which lay down 
rules for the formation of wonls denotiiig membeTship of a parti¬ 
cular tribe ot state, throng affiliation or allegiance to the local 
Ksattriya rulers. ITie three or four sHtnis which throw important 
side-light on tliis point, ehow clearly that a distinction was made 
between the nding clan and the affiliated population.* 


*ThfM I'tliFBj iMar on Iha ijnjFirtAnt podflt . IV. 1.16^— 

IT. S. 1^4 —\ fit LOO mhkh k iduan vjlb ru^ 

bI tbii paitJcTjW maiun t.g. IV. iO. 55 vf99. In IV. ilL 100. Ira luvti Urn nil« 

^irT<TT'? ^ I Tbo lint 4own ib4t ibc luKtx 

k ^ ijealfiiuil* M tfi til* JUffle of ■ woDt-f? which aIh 

A Wbca thm «rinl iWKnotcA » iiilH hyt A^t H COWltFj th* 

la ^^and k A In the Aownt. Hi* Viitih* Klt^%AiLA Adda m fartlwr 










Aport Imm tl.6» ij-udhHM 1!“"^/" 

. WeHt Panitii isiiftiiis t«» have been familiar ^ 

clearer evidences f.x>in other sources. ^,g. 

11 ) The Vrjis 

(2) iTxe BhargaaJ 

(3) The .^ndhaka-Vrsms m Smith. 

(4) Thw Rriiaayas. 

To tkos. Mr. Jayas^l «IJ. tiro MohiliAi^ 

ro 3(rt Of 11» BhargiM o«d Vrita, '>■» aWl 

j '..il«l oroounU in roimeoliou rrith tie repnlilicm elms o* 
—»»t. in at. Jab and BuddHat 

OUho Wkata-Vrsdia, t™ gi’-aa ® “ “ “ 

*1 V U fmm tire Epic, but some more mteresatmg partieulais are 

Z Z .f B-M, K .leb bterpreblba 

and in one of them we ilnd a hmt that thej had a joint Icde^l 
f;«-iiiinn in which the Executive authority was vcsteil 11 
C^^ -i^Mh^r respective Although .vide^« 

fhid L rather scanty, there is ample reason for partly acteptmg 
Mr, Jayaftwars views (see Hindu Polity, pp- ^ ^ 

A. part T-) _ __ 

^ 

iJlinl iltl* p™*onb« tkfl «i l ^ kJn^dilBMlBO-ittoi 

if tha TtriiitMwlflMtinS htw ill ™ |sm™ ^ 

Wijul. nw tV. Ui. 114-1 tlewlj dliitlrM}.-bl>« brtw*rfi tUs fflfni V .pP 

. Brakinia from iim iPfUfll«« * thoJKfittrlj-i KAei- 
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Li regai-d to tiio iMiiliunijas, it in not difficult to accept nir. 
Jay as wal's views, iLdU|^ in one place t]iB crmun^tatois explain 
« "Alalklirajlkas” as a group of Gapa devatue devoted to Kuvera. The 
term lllijanya, as we shall sec, seeme to have been lined in the sense 
the ruling K^ttriya oligarchy which in t-hoae days ruled over a 
portion of Western India, Xlte case of the Madias is open to grave 
doubts, since Fanini fuinishes no clue to their constitution 
in his days. 

Ihough Paioini is silopt os rogards the republics on the Eastern 
fringe, yet we are fortunate in having some details about them 
rroTti the conoidcal literature of Buddhism and Jainism which arose 
in tliiit Iwnlity and tlteJoundeTB of w'hich wore closely connected 
with the rulers of these awt^s- Perhapa, the firwt to give a detailed 
account of theHo Eastern reptditics. was the late JE’tof. fihys Davids, 
who in his BiaWiist /ndiO HUpjilied us with a clear account of these 
together with their system of odministTAtion. The republican 
states in that locality hod sprung up with the dissolution of the 
Videhon Monarchy. 'Oie foUow'hig is a list of them, e.g. 

(1) The S&kyos w'ith their capital at Kapilavostu ; Ihey occu¬ 
pied the area of the modem tiorakhpur district. 

(S) The Koliyos of Batuagrama. 

{3) Thu JJcchavis with their capital, at llioii 

territoty' was rouml modem Besarh in the district of MuzuSaipui. 

(>t) Tile Viduha^ with their capital at Eifithila, which is 
included in the modem Dvarlihaiign diutried. 

(o dt ti] The two suctions of the .Mafltu with their capitals 
at KusmOrh and PtlvE, They coveied a large area. 

(7) The Gloriyas of Pippalivana. 

(8) The Bulls of ,;iJlakappa. 

(9) Hhe Bhaggos of SuitisuniSra hill. 
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The iiuijority of these republican statea reinainixt ol>sc:ure, 
but. the Sakyofl, Licehavis and the Mallas guiuod CBleUri(.y on 
account uf their close cormectiou with the foundoTS of the Jain 
and BiidiUiiHt religii^nfl. A picture of the adniiniEtriitlve gysteiii 
in these repulilicii m to bo found in the pages of Mr. Rhys Davirla’s 
Buddhist India (pp. 21- 22). In each, there was o centml Assembly' 
wtiich was locntaii in the Mote ilall whore all questions of public 
concern were discussed. After diflcusaion, tho points at issue were 
put to vote and the opinton of the majority deckled everything 
The (lovemmontttl authority w«i» vested in a RajS who waa more 
of an elected Prealdent than u hereilitary monaroh. Under Mm 
wore officials who had difltingnisiiing uiiifr'^XH and different duties. 

jTAe IticrJuivis .—Wo now prooeetl^O discuss the constitution 
of the Licchavis of VniaS-li. In regard to these peupbi our infor¬ 
mation is mainly fumisbed by tradition recorded in the early 
Buddhist Canonical literature, including canonical commentaries, 
and the diltakas. The MahSparinibbOnasuttanta records aome his- 
toiical tnuUtiona about th^ powerful cions, but we have little details. 
In the Jaiakas, hoivever, we find tho Liochavis mentioned several 
times. Thus, in thn introduction to the Ekapap^a Jutaka, we are 
told that in Vesitb, the city of the Licchavis, there were always 
seven thousand seven hundred ami seven kings (rajiino) to govern 
the state and a like number of viceroys (uparfija), generals (sonS- 
pati),and treasurers (Ekapanua Jataka HU). In the CullakHliDga 
Jataka (3Di), we find the same tradition recorded together with the 
interesting statement that "tradition says that the Licchavie of the 
ruling family to the number of 7,707 hod their abtvle at Voilal i and 
ail of them were given to argument and dipuiation.” («. g., 
VestUi-nagare Licchavirajinaiii satiasa hassaiii sattusaiMii satta ca 
Licchavi vosiipsu. Te sabbe pi paripuccha-viiakka' hesum, etc.). 
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Again, the BJiatltliw5lH Jiltnka (no, ^05) recording r tradition 
apeaks of '*thc tank in \ni4ii1i citv whence llie fiiiniljr of kings 
got water for tlie ccrctnunial aprinkling on the occasion of their 
coronation,” It was oovered with an iron net so that not oven a bird 
could get through. And vie further learn thjtt the tank was closely 
guarded. (Ve^linagaTO ganamja-kulaniiii Hbliiseka-nuingala-pokkha'' 
rani, elo). The Liei-luivi primes reganUHl tlte use of the water 
of tliis tank a» n peculiar privilege of their own and they severely 
resented atiy violation of tlie KacriHiness of the tank tty anybody 
else tlian their nmv oommimity, (.'oit»(n|tmiitly, tJie aariie story 
relates, when tlui getutm! of the king of KotiaU violated the sac red- 
iicas of the tank hy batliiiig Ins wife in it, the fjiccluivis were furious 
with atigor atui sent five hundred of their own romnnmity to purwue 
him. 

In mhiition fo these we have Hotnething more about the Liccha- 
vis ill tiic Attha-katbfl. From this, we knoiv that they had a peculiar 
system of judicial administration in which a criminal cose was 
tried by suocejjsive judicial tribunab. presided over by officers 
with various judicial powers. The first to tty it was the Vinlcchaya- 
maliHinaccu and next to hbu were the Voharikas and the Sutta- 
dfuiTus and above tliem O'cre the Attuhku'aka, the i^napati and the 
Uiiaraja. Ml these could acquit the guilty but os a rule they Inui 
to send him to the next higher tribunal. The highest tribunal whs 
that of the llUjh who had the right to convict the accused ami [khss 
sentence on him accortUng to the Fflveni-pottliakn or the Book of 
Precedents, 

We have sonu* more information aljout the Licchavb 
from the litoratuio of the Jains. Acct‘rding to them, the 
founder of their religion, Mahavira ^vns related to the Liechavis of 
Voi^li thiough hb mother Trisath witose brother C'otaka was 
32 
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cflllod “King ol VaisaH.” In Jam I>o(}kfi w& liave traneH af tlic 
cujiaus govefnnifiut af tlic Jji^chavia, far in tlia NirayiivaH-sutta 
it ta related that king Cetaka w'hom AjutAiatru prepami attack, 
called together tlia ^^eightecn kings/* of Kilai ami Kosala, the 
Licchaiaud Malioi. ^Vgam. on the death of iUahuvIra, the 
‘'eighteen ctmfederato kii^ of KSaL and KyaBta” <lid lioncmr to 
him. 

As to the cemposition of the Licchavi Ajiseinhly, we havi'c no 
more iidormatiou except t hat it was a deliheratlve hi sly in which 
all queatiotiK relating to tlio afiairs of state ivore fully disirUBScd 
and dei.-iilwl by the voice of the majority. 'I'Kis is pntved by Borne 
of the piissjigea quoted above, aa iilfki by tliat well-kiiomi passage 
in the Mahflpaiinibbfliniisutta in which the Orest Ilnddha, laid donn 
the conditions under which the Vajjians “would prosper and not 
decline.'* 'Hw occaeion on which the eennon was uttered by the 
Buddha, aroBo when Ajatafiatru, King of Jlagadha, dotefinituid upon 
destroying the Vajjians, sent his minister, the Brahmin Viisaakara, 
to him to take his advice on the point. When that Brultmin had 
delivered the message, the Blessed One enquired of Ananda whollier 
he was aware that the Vhjjians hold "ful! and frequent oss.'mblieH. 
Ananda having replied in the affirmative, the Uiiddha laid down 
the conditions of their success wliich are nioutionftd in the Maha- 
paritiMbbuna. 

The evidence of the jWMSsagea quoted above goes to prove 
without doubt that the constitution of the Licchavis was not of 
the ordinary' monarchical taqie. It was on. the other bind a ‘Satighs’ 
or to explain in clearer teriiis it yvaa a republican federation of small 
states, the chiefs of which met in a Central Aasembly bo diseiifis 
affaiTH reUtii^ to the w'hule con Me ration. The numljcr of these 
petty chiefs, who are all called Kfijono. is not known, 'rim number 
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7i 707 octMiiring in I he prenmhios of the Jiitfthtut itiaj* bo dismiseer] 
AS being purely imaginary'. 

Noa’, as Ut these potty principalities which formed, the con- 
fedoTotien, thero is no doubt that they weMi niJiKl by the Lierhavi 
chiefs themsolvea. 'Hi is In pnnod by the that each of them 
htttl hie Uparajus. Senilpatis and other ofliicora. Tliey ruled, more- 
over^ by hcreditan' rigid. Their sons were cal led Knrnlros (aa 
mentioned, in tho Ekapani;u% Jhtaka) and mowover, they formed an 
exoluaivo body—a riding tmte with riglits mid privihges, which 
they jealously gsiMidwl as their oivn, as would appoaT from the 
story of tlie Rat':ni<1 tank of V^aisRli quoted above, 

Thtisfi onnsitlerations will prove lieyond doubt that the l 4 ccha\-i 
constitution was oTigarehio, ». e,, it was of a typo in which political 
pow'Br was vested in a privileged class or eommunify, 

'Hiere are, however, aomc scholars, who go farther than this 
and lie'love in a democratic character of the Licchnvi constitution. 
Tbcir thooTv is liascd partly upon the supposition that among tite 
Idrcliavis, political power was enjn^-e*! by men of all clasaes and 
CRstos and the domocratio constitution of the LicchaWa was the 
nmdel from vrhich the Buddhist ^aiVgha was copied by tho Hlesaed 
One. 'Ihese Bcholars further helievo that as such the constitution 
anti procedure of the Licehavi Assembly, was similar to that 
followeil in the fi^ifigha. 

Now. in regard to the first assumption, thcro is no ground 
for lielievlng that men of all classes and raates enjoyed equal 
political power. bVom tho Buddhist books where we have more in- 
formatifiuabniit the SflMyiis, wo know that thore were settlcnionta of 
other castes in the locality—(the Brahmin settlement of Khonnidussa 
for example) but they arc never dcscrihofl as enjoying a place in 
the Ihdiberation ITall. Pokkhara-sTidi when he goes to Kapila- 
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ratthuBwl* onlylha Sslriy** djlil»r.tiBg in 

inolher or mioii, Siiddhoa»..n i< deambed .>« tnltan! to tfc “un 

of the saki.™ nohloo. iw the™, no "“y 

esi„,,he,t.*of theStWyne. politW nuthneity ™ 

the hu.A. of tl» MeehevU ™lT. the elhhet»l ,...p«letn.n of ..thei 

castes l 3 «ii»g cxc 1 ih\w 1 irom it-- , 

,Vito the BuddhUt »».«h«. lh«e ■>" f '^“‘ 5 ' 

woe founded upon democmlie pnnnplcs. ‘ ” fitter iu hie 

Dr. ttldenWB end Prof. Hhyu D»vk^.. ^ ^ 

Hihhert Leeture delivered in 1881 (m whiA he W t« . 

.erne peinb. in the Uelory of Indien Beddhiem) remarketl tl-u 1“ 
Order‘d . kind of repuhlie m irhich ell pnKdcdme» were aettW 
bv leeolution* egtecd upon in leguler meetins* of ite meiniioK >r 
were holdsuhjoettothe ohsciveitre of eorteineeteWisheil regu e iw 
::d“S: u^'ef «rt«iu fomu. of 

r^lutioiie pesee.1 uete lelled hanmiev».-,«. (hee Rhvs D 

"• ‘ibl'le^Xinn-te- of the Duthihiet Onler i. rur*er 

iiluelreted hy the lu. t thet in eddithm to the rulee and 

ere further leem from the .Mehevegge end the tnleeej^. 

(,) the Buddhist SeUghe hed . Wy ef ™'“ 
fonna of roeolutione to bo moved m the jtsseiubi} <Xf 

2_2 J 

f2). Than* was a Tale af quomm (11. V. iXf- 3r*2). 

(SI In 4 :a 8 W uf difference of opinion, tlw sense of the 
Wy was* deeidad the votes of the ntajoritye There were Djeth.>ds 
p^rilied for the coimting of votes and voting by Ullot was known. 
{C V. IV. -14-23). 

(4). Complicated tnatters were rsfarred td> the doi’ision 
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(5), Lastly, dcinnltci nilw Keeni to have esistecl regianling 
sui'h matters as tho votea uf alpHanteea. 

Tlieae are facte supported by evidence liiit ea t-3 Die contention 
tluvt the PoUtii al Saiiplui wuw the prototype of the Licclyivi Sangha 
and that the procedure follou'eit in iho Political Ansembly was the 
same as the Buddhist Order, the fulliiwing oheeT^'otions ntay be put 
forward: 

(ij B'irstly, there bi nothing to prove that the procedure in the 
Political Sfinglia wa« the some aa in the religious order, Aa t<p the 
Pfpjitical Sangha we have absolutely no details and the airipjmtwd 
reuetnlilanee is purely conjectural. 

(ii) Secondly, there was a wide gulf of difTcreiice between 
the great religious order and the political assembly of the uligpirr he. 
Undoubtedly, os Prof. Rht'S Davids obsorved, "the Saiigha was 
a kind of tepuhlic an osscinhly of men. united in a common pur* 
pose, and living under a common discipline.** Hut. the men who 
composed it were quite diifereiit from tlutne ni the lyrdinaTy 
world. They hml snapped up the last link with the world, 
they foVowed no occupations, and were |n?io1.ip?ally conununista in 
respect of the belongings which they Avere allowetl to retain b>’ the 
Master. 

(iii) lAStly, it is doubtful whether it was copied ontirelv 
from the Political RaAgha. In fnrniiiig a religip:)ua congregation 
ihOTe was ovciy chance that the Budtlha would organize it on 
democratic lines. As a st-iun of tho republicariH of Kapilavastu 
it would l>e natural for him to organise it on deniiH-ratio princq>lfis. 
But ndth all these, we must take into arcount, the faiA lliat a relL 
gioiis fratemify in its infancy is always sura to tie evi^lvetl on demo¬ 
cratic lines, Such has been the case with many of the religious 
orders of tho world. In Imlia, other fhu^has, too, oxisttitl in Buddha^s- 









time * 'l-hc early ton, ha.\ their gatherings, their eleet^^ 

Ubhop. and the early orgadll 

tinea- Yet none of these had ^ 

IS — 

xs:::i“.'rb;.i.« . ,.ou,d '»«-2: 

:si tsz "ALS;"s^t 

::Sd» The lUie^ebdine, P-tienpi 

Intently termed . privdeged body ot hemUt.^ 

tS A eemWy. e-tule At S»d6he-ira.hhy«s »en! oleuted olhce-he . 

''“"fre^^'Aem U aUoe Ardlerity I».«.en A. Vr,d,»-e 
Confwieracy and the Idcchavi Coniedemtion. 
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Of eat Etrenlt and MavemeiitB 
of the Vlth Cen. B, C. 

The aurtli vmUiry before fliinjt, m roiiiarkable in the mtcUoetiial 
anti poJjtieal liiskity of the wld, was tio less rq in the political 
hiatoiy of India. Indian life whs at om e subjeoted to extraneoua 
forcoh anti commotion from within. For, while the impom istic 
movemmit daW in the east, W'estein Iniiia covered liy the local 
republics and tribal pnucipalitiee whm invaded hv the most tmwerful 
foreign enemy of the day. At the same time, the MagadJm-Videha 
region saw the greateat social ond religious upheaval of antiquity, 
Before we pass on to a disoussion of the second, we must describe 
tha Persian mva^iGn, 

Tile Persian invasion took place in tlm reign of Cynui, the 
founder of that great empire which atretelied from the bonlort 
of India to the honui of the Gmsco-MediteiTanflan culture. Gyms*^8 
first attempt to couquer India throu^^ Gedrosia was uosecoasaful 
according to Strabo, but he seems to have Ifseu more successful 
in the Kabul valley. After 516 B. C. Darius’s officer, Scylor, led a 
naval expedition through the Kabul and Indus rivets. As a result 
of this and other suhaequent invasions, the region of Sind and 
wastom Punjab came Uy U constituted mto the twentieth satrapy 
ofthe Pension Empire and we find the Hindus along with the Ganda- 
rians montion^l in tJie A^hsIi-i-Raalam insoription. This satrapy, 
the richcat of all m the Empire, paid a tribute of 3m> Tabet - i i 
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(£1,000,000) a year and Indian soldiers, clad in cotton and armed 
with bows and iron-tipped arrows, formed part of the army of the 
Great King which fought the Greeks, {see V. Smith pp. 35-36 ; 
McCrindle’s Ancient India pp. 4-5 ; Herodotus VII 65; VIII 13 ; 

IX 19). , j 

Probably, the Persians did not destroy the local tribes and 

states, but exacted tributes and military contingents. For this 
latter’purpose, poUtical officers and residents visited the different 
localities, but otherwise the local system of government was not 
interfered with. It may also be surmised that the non-monarchical 
form of government was also fostered by this foreign invasion which 
precluded any chance of Magadha Imperialism extending its sway 
there at an early date. 

(ii). Religious propaganda—Wah the foreign enemy was 
making its headway in the border provinces, a great social and 
intellectual commotion was shaking the very foundations of social 
life in the homeland of the Eastern Aryan-dom. For a long time 
the Brahmanic religion of sacrifice had become an anomaly. The 
spirit of awe and wonder had passed away. The complicat^ ritual 
had lost its charms ; men forgot its significance and meaning, and 
its own votaries doubted its efficacy. Abstract speculation came 
into being and men enquired into the root causes of the phenomenal 
world, its diversities, the relations of men with nature and the causes 
that led to diversities in individual life. The doctrme of kamia 
and of rebirth or tnelempsychosis according to good or evil actions 
in life gained ground. Pleasure in life or its perpetuation wth 
sacrifice lost its charms and a hankering for self-realisation took 

its place. x , 1 t 

The movement took a new turn in the East. In the days of 

the Upani§ads, the court of the Janakas had already become a 
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great sophistic school. Here, Yajnavalk}'a propounded his philo¬ 
sophical teachings based on a synthesis of the past with newer 
ideas and interpretations of the same. Next came Kapila with 
his metaphysics of Dualism. Many more teachers arose but their 
history is lost. Only a few nick-names have survived of these 
exponents or occasionally some perverted accounts of their doctrines 
or distorted versions of their life have reached us. 

With continued speculation, pessimism came. The social 
aspect of life was at a discount. The Tdpasas retired to the wilder¬ 
ness while the Sramanas or Parivrdjakas formed orders of wandering 
ascetics who took upon themselves the duty of calling men from 
the evils of sensual existence and teaching the ways of salvation. 
Man ywere the wandering sects that came into existence in that 
remarkable age. It is our misfortune that no history properly speak¬ 
ing of this remarkable period has reached us and we mainly depend 
upon some stray facts or distorted traditions about them preserved 
in the annals of the orders which have survived. Of the surviving 
sects, only two e,g. Buddhism and Jainism assumed greater im¬ 
portance. Other systems gradually decayed and their doctrines 
or disciplines were forgotten. But the history of the two great 
systems is closely connected with the political history of the period. 

Buddhism and other monastic religions and their injlttence on 
politics. —The influence of this sooio-religious upheaval was great. 
It acted and reacted on life and ultimately the latent energies 
tiberated, affected politics. The commotion and convulsion it 
brought about, shook the very foundations of political existence, 
though as to the exact natiu« of the influences, there must remain 
room for differences of opinion. The material at our disposal is 
scanty and moreover it is difficult to understand the political 
teachings of the great teachers, if they had any. 
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But to the historian one prominent fact is noticeable, e. g., 
that the rise of Buddhism and the other monastic systems is sjn- 
cronous with the growth of administrative centra’isation and imperial 
absolutism. Paradoxical as the statement may at first appear, 
its truth is borne out by the history of subsequent political develop¬ 
ments. Thus, at the time of the Great Buddha we find northern 
India divided into a large niunber of states, some of which were 
monarchical while the rest were more or less democratic or repub ican. 
With the advancing tide of conquest and imperia' domination some 
of the states mentioned in the list, had already lost their political 
existence. Ahga had been annexed by Magadha and Kasi the home 
of Ajatasatru and of the Brahmadattas of the Jatakas, had become 
a part and parcel of the Eosala kingdom and its revenues were 
for the time settled on the Kosala bride of Bimbisara. The Kurus 
the Pancalas and the Matsyas still existed as separate kingdoms, 
but had lost their political importance. 

Then within a century, the imperialistic movement assumed 
greater strength and the face of the country was entirely changed. 
Hardly had the Buddha closed his eyes, when his kinsmen the 
Sakiyas were exterminated as a race and within a short time, the 
rising power of Maghada destroyed the political importance of the 
Licchavis—that sturdy race of republicans whose history is so closely 
bound up with that of early Jainism and Buddhism. Gradually, 
one by one the small tribal democracies and later on the greater 
principalities like Kosala and Avanti all disappeared to make room 
for the extension of the Magadhan monarchy, which ike .an all- 
absorbing Leviathan swallowed up its weaker neighbours and became 
under Kautilya and Candra-gupta, the mightiest empire of the day. 

This is indeed something paradoxical and to explain it is to 
solve one of the greatest riddles of History. Naturally, a scion of 
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republican oligarchs, Buddha was far from being one who believed 
in monarchy. He believed in the government of clan elders and 
his vie^vs are summarised in the address to Ananda on the eve of 
Vassakara’s visit with a mission from Ajata^atru. This symapthy 
for clan government in place of one-man rule, coupled with his 
efforts for the intellectual regeneration of the masses, has naturally 
led many scholars to think that Buddha was a champion of demo¬ 
cracy in politics. In support of this, these men further point out 
that the Buddhistic Sangha was fully democratic and contained 
the principles of self-governing life. It was open to the admission 
of all without any distinction of caste or tribe and its members 
were brethren equal in all respects. Every question was discussed 
in the meetings of the Sangha and the line of action taken was that 
determined by the voice of the majority. 

These points, however, while they go to prove without doubt 
the democratic character of the Buddhist Sangha fail to explain 
the synchronism of the rise of absolutism and rather point 
to conclusions other than that supported by facts. Coming 
to an explanation of this we find that the error of those who 
believe in the contribution of Buddhism to the cause of democracy, 
lies in their misconceptions and confusions regarding the real 
teachings of Buddha. Undoubtedly, the teachings of Buddha 
had a great scope for social equality but even then these did not 
constitute any democratic political ideal, 

The examination of the character of the Sangha proves this. 
First of all, it was not intended for those who were members 
of society but for men who disavowed the necessity of a social 
life and left their homes to prepare themselves for the final 
dissolution. They lived a communistic life, as befitted 
those who had given up all connections with the world. 
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Secondly, the creation of the Sangha was no novelty and does 
not mark any democratic innovation. It was not the first of its 
kind in India. The other great leaders of wanderers were a'so foun¬ 
ders of Sanghas. Ajita Kesakamvali, Gosala, Vellathiputta, Parana 
Kassapa, the Nateputta all had simillar organisations. Some of 
these were in fact more democratic, since they admitted slaves. 
Furthermore, there is one thing to be borne in mind. That under 
aimilar circiuustances, the formation of a Sangha by the earliest 
adherants of a new teacher, was the only alternative which could 
safeguard these new believers from the hatred and persecution of 
the rest. For his own part Buddha did not wish to brush away 
the past or to figure as a propagandist for democracy or advocated 
violent changes. Order was his highest ideal and in more than 
one place, he tried to show that this was attainable by men if 
they followed those principles which underlie the exercise of 
authority (Dhammo ranno raja). Indeed, there are two impor¬ 
tant passages (Cakkavatti-siha-nada Sutta, Dialogues Vol. II. 
part III; and Raja Vagga Anguttara Nikaya III) where he 
gives us the conditions of success in a monarchical rule.* 

Next, we have reason for coming to the conclusion that the 
Buddha did nothing for democracy in politics. He meddled neither 
in society nor politics. His sympathies were for the good of the 
people and for their good government. Beyond this, he did not 
pronounce anything more. Moreover, all his sympathies and ideals 
were but heritages of the past. It was nothing more than a longing 
for the continuence of of the system in which he had been bom and 
bred up. The republicanism of the Lichchavi oligarchs was 


• For thin I am indebted to my learned friend Dr. B. M. Barua, M. A., D. Litt, of the 
PaU Department of Poat-Qraduate Teaching. 
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something which Buddha inherited from the past. He or his 
teachings had nothing to do with its origin or creation. 

A careful analysis thus shows that Buddhism contained in it 
nothing of democratic political teaching. If any teachings it had 
so far as politics was concerned, they did not affect society directly. 
On the other hand, the influence of its teachings were not without 
consequences. It affected the mentality of the people. It changed 
their ideals of life ; it affected society by its action and the re-action 
it brought. The reasons why the teachings of Buddhism failed to 
stem the tide of absolutism but rather furthered the cause of the 
latter, are not far to seek. 

First of all, the attempt to curtail the privileges of the higher 
orders especially the religious supremacy of the Brahmins who 
were the natural leaders of the people in their opposition to royal 
absolutism, removed some obstacles to the growth of despotic 
power. In ancient India, as in all primitive societies, the priest and 
the military nobility had been the sole checks to the irresponsibility 
of monarehs. The teachings of Buddha undermined the priestly 
position. His universal religion broke the cohesion of tribes and 
clans. The priest and the noble both lost their importance and thus 
absolutism had its enemies destroyed. Similar hiis been the case 
in Europe. The teachings of Luther fostered the cause of the ab¬ 
solutism of Princes and paved the way for their ‘'divine right.” 
Pure monarchy has often been the offspring of democratic 
teachings in religion. 

(2) Secondly, it diverted popular attention from the arena 
of politics to that of religion. This again was something which 
helped the cause of absolutism. The master’s teachings were 
misunderstood and misrepresented. They did mischief in society 
and also to the individual. Pessimism took a deeper hold. The 
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meaning of life was forgotten. The world came to be conceived as 
the home of eternal sorrow and life meant but its perpetuation for 
cycles of existence yet to come. Rather than face it, men shunned 
life itself. They feared the world. They scoffed at the joys of 
existence. They despised life and prayed for its dissolution 
This longing for annihilation bore bitter fruit. It brought 
nanition in life, and death in politics. 

(3) Lastly, as the newly enfranchised masses lacking in 
political instincts were not powerful enough to check the growing 
power of their kings, the latter became more powerful day by day. 

Iteacti(yn and the rise of Arthaidstra Schools —The preachings of 
the reformers were fraught with grave consequences. The lower 
orders rose ever 3 rwhere. The sacred traditions of the past became 
the object of ridicule with shaved-head monks. The privileged 
classes became alarmed for the safety of their birthright and they 
saw with disdain the progress of new ideas. Everything seemed 
topsyturvy—men scoffing at the joys of existence, women rejecting 
the overtures of affection or love and all mocking at the woild.* 

The excess of rigorism bore bitter fruit. Gradually, a reaction 
set in. New teachers appeared, who inveighed against the un¬ 
social tendencies of the age. They interpreted human life in terms 
of man’s natural desires, his social objectives and his higher spiritual 
aims. According to them, every thing was closely related and the 

• A systematic history of this remarkable period is lost but the main social tendencies 
may be clearly discerned in some of the literature of the day. In the Canon, we find Mara re 
proaching Buddha for his attempt to destroy social life. In the Therigatha we find 
remarkable unsocial tendencies of the women of the day e.g. aversion to marriage or fear of 
child-birth. Some of the accounts of the Theris show the evils of monasticisra. We 
find husbands leaving their wives and children and daughters leaving the home and in one 
case a nun oven marries her father. The author contributed an article on this in the Sanskrit 
BhiraU (1923). 
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sacrifice of one was prejudicial to the other. Social life was in 
their eyes, the basis of everything and they tried to restore its 
foundations. The ideals of the past were re-invoked—conserva¬ 
tism became the creed of the day. The older life of freedom and 
its absence of restraint was forgotten. A harder routine was 
introduced. Women lost their social position. Early marriage was 
inculcated and asceticism came to be looked down with disfavour. 

In the domain of politics, the Artha^tra school arose with 
vigour. It gave a decidedly higher place to the attainment of 
desires in life and inculcated the necessity of acquisitions. 
Some of the Artha^stra teachers, neglected morality altogether 
and advocated the cause of a strong monarchy at the cost of war 
and intrigue. The older idealism in politics passed away and the 
concept of a state on the basis of a strong military power came into 
existence. An age of moral irresponsibility dawned—materialism 
reawakened and the past ideals of a pluraUstic political discipline 
vanished away. 

The Arthamra school.—The great event of the close of the 
period was the rise of thinkers of this school. The Artha^tra writers 
represented a strong current of intellectualism directed towards 
tie solution of man’s social and ethical problems—his aims in life 
how best to attain them and the correlation of individual interests 
with that of the social group as a whole. The aims of human 
existence were analysed by contemporary thinkers and its objec¬ 
tives were analysed into the four great categories or the Catur- 
mrga of Dharrm, Ariha, Kama and Mo§ka. Dharma in its stricter 
sense represented the normal order of passions and hankerings 
together with the duties commensurate with a moral and social 
existence ; Artha signified the objectives which men strive to attain 
in the material basis for existence; Kama represented the biological 
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cleiiwtit ftt the root ol it« ntamtonftnco and continiiance W 
virtue of the propagfltloti of the si^eieu, while Mok^ connotated 
the attainment of delivery from the oliitciee of dwiiee and han- 

keriiigA of the world, ^ 

Each of these led Ui speculathnta and titw gave Tise to treatises 

on the four great ohjectivcs. As to the works on ^foksa 
or Kama po.per. we are not directly concerned but the Dharma- 
eutras which take Dhamin in its wider wnHe, and jVrtlmaiitraa 
claim onr attention. Both were based on snciont tradition*— 
handed down from toaidier to juiinl in succession. Tho early 
hiatorj' of the ArthasiilletrH is lost but later tradition regarded it 
as Hut flescondent of tlie Artha Vcdii atteched to the Rlk or the 
Athi^rva ^'wlio schools.* Ita important limnches comtwiseil the 
study of agTiciilturo, cutunifitcc cwttlo-roarmg and other allied 
flubjecte. But by far important and closely related to each was 
fciie more important subject of the art of governance for kinp 
and the ways and means of attaining sovereign authority based 
on tho realisation ol the four-fold objective, e. g. alahdhn- 
Uhha-lobdha-pitri roksauam, mkaitA-vivardhnnani and tirtlui- 
pTHtipSdauam. 

'fhe lustory of tho rise of ArthaSastra schools is rather obscure. 
But, they 6Cjm to have been fairly in existetico as organised bodies 
in the Vfth century B. C. for, if we believe in tho antiquity of cano¬ 
nical tradition, we have in the BrahmajilU autta, tho denunciation 
by Buddha of the Biahmiua engaged in kiug-endt, tho art of war 
and peace and the various other allied topics which all point to the 
growth of king-craft. The name of one Artha^tra tcachor—Digha 

, ^ kiilarj rf OiP ArtluJiWW nhwJ aai iO IwwieliM. wv mv Eoonollnle Wfl •oi 

La Aocwiit. liuliai (V-oU I Bit- 1. Ch+ II) 



















tArifta Sastras ‘ 

KurSyaiiA oceurit in tlie EiuliUiist Htetatute as tliat c»f tliG king-maker 
wlin tleposiitl tilil Pfu^enadi in Tavcui of his son Vinidhavn. 

, ITie two rliiftf points of intorest with th© history of the Artha* 
fiastras am fnut o all, (/) thoir close connection with, older tiadi- 
*tion and occasionally to some of tjie gods* In the absence of a 
real histon’ wo arc mainly to depend on later evidence t. n., of the 
Jvautillya and some tests which we lind in the Epic {S;lnti, f^lu fl®). 
According to Epic tradition, the earliesfi w'ork on Dandaniti was 
composed by Ih'slApati or Hrahnian to guide men, lliat book 
comprising 100,000 chajrters w'aa abridged by the gods India ami 
Siva. The nest, redactions were maile by Bthospati, ^tanu, and 
Sukra. All these name** occur in the Epic (Ch, 58, $Hntipar\^) 
and also in the Kaut:iliya, which mentions Siva as Vistlak^, Indra 
an A'rdiijdantiputia^ BrlniSjiHti as the founder of the Harhaspatya 
school ai^ Sukra as the lotmder of the Au&anasa school, llic 
nnmtiioi of the two gods India and 8ivu is slgnlhcairt and points 
to t he early association of some of the Arthasistia schools with the 
vottiriee of these gods. Probably » os in the case of difieiont Bchools 
oi ^ianskrit grammar, the early speculators of this eciioice of 
polity diatinguished themGolves by their devotion bo one or other 
of these doitiea.* 

In the lisnda id anbsefluent thinkers some oi these gave rise to 
W'oll'dev6lo|jed schools of thought like those of the MdnavSh 
B^haspaiyahf Auoanasah PaifyarahT or the AmbhiyaV, whose 
names we lind recorded in the Kautillya. fndi%'idual teachers also 
appeared. In the absence of proper history, we have only their 

* Thtfi Atui^- uf itiit of tht MAliiOAvitrA uE jj^rvnsiivr hiid thd itf 

A rotltry ot Swa, ur^r JiiM riTiiJ '■h^J e-sti'fiilt-ij Wi linv AliuirA ichainl u Itnuiwn to trtrj-lKHlj. 

The* clou AAiooiAlloD M t^UToKRt bnn^hsi ol gtudy with tiuiimliir eJi* jMirvsifv 

ul tL? uv^r i^riAUi bnukE<l]«^ III IfMariLln, Lbfr Gretkj U too veH-kDOWS lu h* 

Si 
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juok-nAmefl ftnd for exjiJaiiation we depend entirely on lijradition. 
Thus, we iiave Kaupupadnuts {big-tootlicdj, identified by tlic 
Trik&adsdu^ with Bhijma, Pistmii ideiit ilie*! w ith the sago iiarada, 
Vatavylidhi (suilBring irom Vdla} ideutitied with Udhava, 
BbaradvajA identiliod with the Kauiava comimmidar Drotja, (sim^«- 
the lecordwi viewa of BhEliadvitja on the nnscrupultnifl eime of an 
oMidtyff tally ao clearly with those attributed by Karna in the 
Sabhuporva to that Brulunin warrior), in addition to these heroes 
of the £pic, other auikora or practical politicians existed rmd prch- 
Qiinent among them w'ere UlrgUa Carey ana, the unscrupuloua 
adviser oi rasenudi’s son, UkoUniukha whose name oeouis in the 
Vitsyayann, and of Kityayarui wluitn tJie B^hat-katha legeml 
tiin-L-ftH a minister of the hiandas ami tho» a |ircibable elder oou- 
tempoiary of Kantilya in the 1 Vth century B. (J,* 

Th e close association of the Epic heroes with the Aitha^tra 
schools is really w orthy of note and shows how the later foimulators 
of tlm Arthaaustia doctrine closciy followed on the fooistepa of the 
iomier. Probably, in uoureo of time, the events of the Epic narra¬ 
tive as well as the deeds iUid sayings of the great heroes, beoame 
a sort ot guiding principle with succeeding generations. Xhoir 
ideas or the principles they fomuilated livoil ur the filiating tradi¬ 
tion of the past and subsequent authors took them in the light of 
a gttbfi’tig f^Ti nn,- This vast literature has not come doivn to us 
in its original, but rather disturtod and niiaarrangod, its contenla 
have found way into the Kajadharina chapters of the Great 
Epic. In the absence of all other authorities, the Epic should be 
regarded as the main source supplying us wdth the oldest materials 

« Thtii klfitlliEratiim r>| Anhikii^LrA AUlJiorv in Ii3« plrnuly bc<u 

Ur. D. li. .flUutdulw hii Mfiratii LirtiliaifliJ wit^wimoj 1 

iiAd likjd ul AanucikliHl JLI MJi aiiiitLat. 'J-He CTCOlt ol iacmiii^inR 

IflU Knf amtj beLCCIpi \Q BIJ IrisUtd! Ur, Jii Hr P^ArJJifBiLibuLiQ LuiilhS i hil£MG|il*y ■} 
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TCgordln^ tlio yicw^i nud prinutplp!) of tilio mcnt anciont fonnuJatoTS 
of tlie ;VrtlmiflstTos.** 

{Secondly tlio woy in which tlio Arthaiastta wntors view the 
probloim of politics ia also an Interesting study. First of all, they 
seem to be inten^stful mitinly m tho socio-economic pToblcmfl of 
nmn and thoii^h they billow tJvft oklor traditions abtmt the duties of 
Tiilerfl til their subjects, they neglect the sacerdotalistic principles 
which we Hud in tlio Brahmanas. The happineasof tnan m society 
and that thnnigli llie govenmiontal functions of the king ia their 
main ideal and in aWompiing U> formulate means for itft realisation 
they take regal authorit'V aa the primary basis of social exialence. 

In cotnnuiu with the Epic tiunkers, they postulate a condition 
of anarchy in the absence of a common superior and make coercive 
authority as the basis of all governments. Mon actuated by greed 
or passion try to tjTonnize over the weak and as bucL the latter 
are mode to suffer. To end sui li a state of war and violence, regal 
authority ia absolutely necessary and this authority they derive 
when the solo coeicivc power ia vesttid in the king. This belief in 
the eoercivti authority makes ihem regard tie science as that of 
Dundaniti or tko science of '*tiroper co eroion/' We shall 
discuss this in detail in connection with the sooial ideals of 
Kau^ilya. 

Tub Nbw Moxarchied. 

■While the Arthn^etra school was fairly on ite way to develop* 
ment, the character of monarchy changed. Partly with the inSuence 

>» Tlif rBlAtkin botwppn itir Rjiutilljrt nw1eri»l bihJ it" El'i" a in ilullnn iiiffmUiifl 
if n,ly. In A PHIH'I sm 1 hr. ?,rlitiu*l Speculitl™. in lh« Epfc, I hi-Fi Skewird ihJi imlnf Mil 
liiYi Iritil t- I’TOVir htpv lUnUtya lntSFly iii^iiirtliii*ti.rWi wtlFli in* fontid in Hi* Epfc-- 
WKntB Trfnm. Atul p**»a|IW winifHn< In both tt« worhi. •pln.M iilciilliiJ. Ba», Knutayi 
ib iiii'i A uttiat nti* th* Ejilr irritor* bulb tn matllcd M »*H 1» In tb* 

tlabtitltli’in Qf hk idi-ju. 
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o! tlwt JIOW ideas, partly aided by the re action which foUoived the 
monastic propagaiiila, regal aufchorify and its oharaetor changed, 
A new type of centwlised monarthy came into exiatenee. The lJ«t 
vestiges of tribal polity or of the semi-constitutional monaicliioa 
were swept away. Tribal bouiukriea or traditions ware swept away 
and big kragdoim took their place. CimqueBt brought into the 
hands of the conqueror vast ureas full of natural Teaoiircea. Tiie 
forests separating the trilsd settlements, the rivers, which wore 
often regarded aa “res comwMiie.^'’ all passed into the hands of tlie 
conqueror together with the mirwa and other sources of natural 
wealth. The personal domains of the conquered added to the 
resources of the victor. With enormous resourees at their disposal, 
kings heeame free from popular control. 'Hie spy system (the 
germs of which might have existed in the earliest linya) became a 
priinary political institution and the ranks of spies were swelled by 
members beltmging or pretending to belong to the vorioiis religious 
orders. -As we have already pointwl out long ago, in the day® 
of Pruacnajit, this vast machinery uf esinonage was already in 
oxist^mcc.* 

(Irsat standing armies came into existence and on this head 
wo have tho evidence of the IVtk century Clteek writers who speak 
of the vast armaments of Maghadha, and of the Andhras, the 
Kalihgas and tho Paodya«- Extra taxes came to bo levied by kings 
and now oources of income were constantly added. This last, point 
we shall discuss in the next section-t 

artJde fln tii« ipy iy»iim in Anclenl India, ihumpt prrFtrted and dirtnrfwl tigmu^b 
Umi ililturiil itaS pf IbB Datcn HiVlJW. WW pvbUflird in IDSO. Hufi thP pM- 

Hfe frum theSa-Pj^at* NiUnk (p. 7 *J ■»« aird nhiiwum tb« rtriy enployimjnt «1 a»n In 
±hm flub !if rtllgtou* 

t Par tfep of tMmtkijfi 4i^« E^DOiolc Pr&gf** in Jmoient 

MU Yol J, pp, 378-334- 
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SPECUL-JiTfON rDH-JllS 


EaH^ Political thought- 

Tho period iuimeiUateiy preceding llw iiuperiivlbtic movement 
wfts alw remarkable for the bcginnioge of political speculation 
properly so called. As the Upani^ads saw the dawn of Motaphyai' 
ijal enquiry, evinced by the eagerness to fijul out the root causes of 
the univoraal phenomena or the iciation of the latter to the Jovb and 
sufferings of the individual, so, spitculatinii waa directed torvards 
the finding out of the prineiplea which were calculated to ensure 
the happiness} of men in society. Friira t.ho close of the Vedie age, 
an idealistic picture of liappinttaa arising out of the regulation 
oI the functions of the different flleniojita of society fioatcfl l>eforc 
tlie eyes of men. Gradually, the intliieince of the ideal of order 
liasci] Mil that of the great univeraal system became less, and 
ahstrai^t enquiry was iIiroc,twl towards the socio^thical problems 
of mankind. 

'file ideal of Dharma in its wider and niorat seaise en¬ 
shrouded the minds of men and speculation was 
Tic miBnoB iScM. ilfrected towards the real isntion of that moral 

order. This concept of Dharma is unique in the history of Indian 
intellectual and moral progress and connoted as it does even now a 
world of ideas from t-ho primary principles guiding human ri>n<' 
duct to the ideal state of moral self-realisation so hu as the 
indivndnal is concerned. In its wider somse it embraced the 
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_ _ PoUtical Thought s / 

ficatiou of Kfijudharmii by the \Tritera on polity tl«ir 

mentality autl tie peculiar angle of vision icom wiicli tiiey 
view the problems of individual and eoeial weifaro« In the 
KajtwJiiartxut chaptoraj ive have the aj.’ntlicsiit of dMcrent sehools 
of thought oa well as the superposition of divorao etmta of epecu- 
lationa, But* in spite ^f, tliia, the further luiportance of the 
ilujadluirtua chapters lies in the bict, that they show a decided 
tendency towards the iseparation of ethics fioiii the eticerdoW 
canon and in some chapters we find even a tendency towards the 
separation of polities if«jm the traditional Lues of ethical erwj^uiry. 
In some chapters, we find a deeper enquiry, aud a deternunatjon 
to go to the root of social existence with a view to e^lam the 
evolutloiL of HoeUl order from the standpoint of human desires for 
self-tealisaLioii and the natural obaUtcies to them. 'i'liB Epic, 
properly speaking, is praeticaLy the only work which coutauis a 
summary of Hindu political spiicuJution and shows us tie turn of 
mind that led to these. Uur luisloxtune howevur lies in the fuel 
that the present vmhou of the Epic not only contains later inter 
poiatious but also shows a carelesa iunulling yf diverse strata 
of thoughts and ideals. 

While fiuch is the importance ol the Epic, the Buddhist 
canon, specially the d&takus, supply us with 
tTiTcft" whicii though not exposing to us the 

dissertations and speculations of the lawgiver or 
the theorist, gives an insight into the popular mentality of those 
early times, their ideas iis to what the legitimate functions of 
royalty should be, what they thuuglit tu ho just and what they 
regarded as oucroachmonts on their legitiioato privileges. The 
Jwtakas supply us with sullicient information os to real life, while 
the disciplinary chapters of the Vinaya or the saying of the Buddha 
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services and functions of the political orgarusa- 
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p»tha BriiliiJianfl was equated with truth Moreover, the 

place of iJharma in human trsistejii'o was defined and the same 
puHsage of the Kuiii Brnhraana expbii^tMi Dharma as those *'prtm{phs 
t>S jmtica wlicrohy the weak maintain thomselves against the 
with tJio help of the king”* With the Bnlhmana authors, 
tiiiB Ohaima was thus aomething a^hich niay }ie taken to embodv the 
primary principles of juath e and equity, though it is nnwhore dia- 
eussed andexpUinefltill woeometoalateragef. For our purpose, 
however^ W41 must note that the above passage contains tho germs 
which were later on efaboratod into definite social and ethical ideas. 
First of all we find tliat it postulated tliatcortain rights belting 
to all aiul serjuidly. the application of the principlos of Dharma 
hy the king safeguards the rights of the weak against the 
aggi'Cisaions of the more powerful. 

This Flharma idea which has cast so great an indtience upon 
Indian social and moral evolutiun, predorainateH b the Dhanna- 
sutras, though these books do not explab the meanbg or character 
Dtinu in ii» Dharma except that it loads to the 
happmesa of men b this lift and that Wyond ; 
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StJti' of Nalnre^ *75 

sucli a state of aifarns 'waij of itltHif bappinefu. *‘!ilQE ruled 
thcnificlvcs*'t-hojr believed' "by Dliartnrt and ffifl{>erd«d eocli othora’ 
riglitfs, tliough th^c© w»ii HU bitig, )Mi fjiiuiflliment or ehastiBer.”* 
TJub ideal state liowever did uot last liuig. KiTor Obssailod 
the judgment of men. and tbey lietame greedy, coveting otltoru’ 
wives and. property, Biuioly be big on the verge of disBolutionf" 
the godB nppiofK-hed the timndsire and he gave them a eompleto 
code of laws for the guidanoa cd mankind. Later on, Vi^nu. gav'e 
them one of his mawasa’-'pvtltn ^—\ltajfi os the first king of men* 
One of his auciiejwtiit aitcopted the duties of a kii^ and aomo of hi® 
descendenta niled rightly. But, when one of them, Voiiu, bocattie 
a tyrant, Jw wi« killeil by the Rais and on their performing a aocri- 
fice with the tyrant'a body, Pythu sprung up from its riglit aim. 
He agreed to rule rigliteously and took an oath to that effect. Thua 
royalty waa established and its duties, as also those of the various 
flections of mankind ivete laid doivn, 

Thc formulotore of the other theory started ivith the aitsump- 
tion that in tho state of Naliire, neither the king nor the precepts of 
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2jk Hhidn Polilv <t i\d PolUkal Theories _ 

Dliamift wore existent. The result wi*a that tliete existed a state of 
wttT, Society wTis non-existent; mm dovouml mch other as 
Wy /wA devour tt'caJxr otm of the same spffcies. 'rhfe tnore powerful 
snatched away other’s property or abductml women. This rule 
of might almost led to the extinction of mankiiul and they laid 
doun certain regulative conv^entiona ({H^wa^an) to exclude or 
punish tho wicked. Next, they approached Brahman and prayed 
for a king who was to protect them in lieu of accepting their 
allegiance and trihutea of com, gold and other things * Monu 
thpugh refusing at limt, hecainc the first of men, 

Tho tw'o thenrlfla ate remarkable in the history of Indian 
political thought. Tliey are clearly based on the tw'o Vedic traditiona 
already referred to t. e, those relating to P^tlm and Manu and 
though they differ in analyaing human nature andthcioby postulate 
two different states of Nature, they coma practically to the same 
conclusion. They both hold— 

(а) that kingship Is necessaTy for the existence of sor.ioty 

(б) tho absence of regal authorit}’ leads to viulence, 

fc) the king, though he is vestei,! with jHiwer unil authority 
must be within proper limits. 

[(d) jVnother point of agreement lietweftn them lies in the inter¬ 
ference of tho gods, this being duo to tho fact that the Indian 
minil could not free itself &om older religious ideas.] 
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But Ttie nuiin pub^t i>f (.'ouflict of tbn twn theories lies in tlio 
that ui the firat, kiugsliip m rcgardcil as a ilivhie institulbiu, 
though later on. the king’s rights Tvere pvit within hoiiiids and he 
was compclleil to tJi-fce the oath, while the second [.hoory- rtjgards 
kingship as a buuinn histitdtion valued only for its utility. 

It 13 difficult to decide us to which of the two theories is older. 
But, it, is quite clear tliat tlie second theory is intimately conneotod 
with the Vedic tradition about Manu and his services to inankhitl. 
In inter times, its influence on the evolution of Indian political 
thought was very great. For, a*a find in this theory a number of 
ideas wliLh were bo eormnonly accepted and Uj which we Imve 
referencea throughout oiir titemture. The chief points of mtorest 
about it are 

(«} that a state of war esiuited in the absence of a king. 

(6) tie earliest king ruled lyy virtue of popular fdioice. 
Sovereignty thus lioa ivith the people and they can expel a tyrant 
and elect a new king, 

(c) the king’s rights arise by virtue of a bUatcral contract 
between the people and the former. 

The first of these predominent ideas is examplified by the 
description of MatBya nyaya which occurs throughout fhd length 
and breadth of our literature. Mot only do we find the tiientien 
of the word in innumerable plocea. but. we have descriptions of it 
in the Ramayapa,* the Mahabbarata, the Kautillya, tho 
and even in luimy poetical works. 
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The Mahahhsrata giTCS vs in imramerablfl peaces harrowing 
a(script.u.m of the evila of anarchy in the abaenoe o! a 'ng* 
Tho main points in those descriptions are that they harp on the 

following e.g.— ry, 

(a) In atich a condition, the strong claim every thing- iwq 

unite against one and rob and despoil him. The weak invari¬ 
ably suffer. 

(i) The wealc are enslaved { VT^re: fhRi?I ^ 

(c) Women am snatched away and violated (%BSTt ^ 

and »t# 5 rnwtrfi| trf^n ') 

(fi) The idea of private propfirty or of ownership pauses away 

(e) With the pasting away of private ownership or mana ge, 
social ties cease to exist { n fa^r^ ar isf? Tmt sj «) 

(/) Hence, individual efforts or sodo-econotnic 

( !T ^ ^ j 

(^) All primary social institutions being thus violated, social 

esistence cea-sea.* i . i- 

Such being the consequences of a kinglesa a rnler 

acconling to them absobitely necess ary to maintain t he pnimry 
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institutions tvnd to protoot the subjects. Kingship heing iJittn an 
institution of go vital importance, the people naturally otaot a king 
of their oivn. The cnrlioat king was Mono irho at lirat rofuseil to 
assuQio royalty owing to tho sinful nature of man. Rut uiion this, 
the people agreed to grant him a tlxed share of the pioduee of their 
labour and part of their hoarded wealth. 

This theory which was of gradual evolution, gamed ground very 
early. In the Epic, it seems to have been evolved out of the tradi¬ 
tions relating to Manu. Its influence however waa very great 
and we lind it even in folklore or in tmUtious reetiTdedin the 
Buddhist literature. In the AggaMa buttonta we find the account 
of the creation of universe and incidentally we i^re told as to the 
election of the ^fahit-samiiiata by the people, who raised lum to that 
high ofiice to “punish the wicked and reward tliw virtuous". To 
main tain his position he was allowed a share of the paddy from the 
people, lie was called Bajan since he delighted all (Itafijeti) his 
aubjeefs (see AggahAa suttonta ; Dlgha Kik^ya Vol. Ill. see. 27). 

This theory of the original elective character of royalty was 
also connected ivith the belief that the taxes paid to the kinjr was 
but his reiiuinemtiDU for his services of protection and justice. 


Eketiw Royalty 
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Both ic the sixty seventh ehapber of the Epie an<l in the Agganrift 
Suttomii*' we find this aa the neceasMy corrorolary to the hj-pothwis 
that royalty artisG in a compaet of contract between the ruler and 
the niled. In the Buddhist oocount, the people are made to ohoso the 
MahilsamuiaU aud in lieu of Ida services they agree auiong them¬ 
selves to pay a share of the paddy, lu the Epic account however, 
the people enter into communication ’ivith Slanu the kiug-elcct after 
laying down certain conventions for tlieir own guidance. They 
lay down the terms of the contract and this soems to have been a 
hi'lateral one ivitb rights and duties on either aide 

(o) on the part of the Idng, ho was to protect the people 
(6} on the part, of the people, they were to obey him, and 
in lieu of his services they were to grant him 1-50 of 
cattle and gold, 1-10 of the produce of fields eto. 
together with the handsomest tlanisel. 

This idea that the taxes paid to the king waa Ms wages, is found 
throughout our literature. In the epic ]MahahhS.rata, we are ex¬ 
pressly told that the king was to maintain peace and justice and 
receive os hia wages, the part" or the vali as Ma ^'aosfcs” 

(r^na) or his "lemunei^itinu fur protection*' {laaSuievabhi* 
guptaye)t Furthermore, a king who failed to protect or ndminater 
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King's iVag^s 

projwriy, was regoidcd as a ‘*thiBf'“+ etaalitig tlm "aijilL pjirt” 
um'ighteousty. Aa h reault tif this, we find repeated iDontiou of the 
epithet "ViM-^aiU^taga-Uislaim'' applied to itiirighteous kings. 
Again, in the Adi-patva, (CL. 213) we find ati inrimji(.€tl Brahmin 
(who wa? invekiug the aid of Arjnnii) espressly re minding Arjiiua 
that a priucc Ming to proteet \\k subjects was a thief wbof 
stole the ’'sLvth part”. How ohl lliesa Ideas are k to be 
ascertained from tlie fact Umt the DharuiasQtnia which are 
certainly pre-Biuldhktic, show clear evidence of their iiiduence. 
Gautama clearly Hay a that the king ‘‘receives part of the produce 
of iiuhis aiul tolls 0)1 articles irnroe he jtrotecied alt 
iJoiiliayana also ttaya that the king was to protect /Ae sufA 
part os ills a:a(ieK,% wlillu Vasisthn grants the sixth part of the 
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Hindu Polity and Politicdl Theories 


wealth of his subjects to the king on coiiditmi of his protecting them 

according to Dharina * _ • v, i«i 

While the Epic and the Dharmasutras are unanimous m hold- 

iM regal rights as arising out of contract, there are other 
important facts which point to the contractual nature of royal 
rights. Even in very ancient times, the Epic and the early law hwks 
lav down the maxim that the king was to make good the lo^ of 
subjects caused hy thieves and robbers. This clearly confine the 
contractual nature of regal rights; lor. if we heheve rights M 
arising out of king's sovereign majesty, then this pravtsion wouW 
• not have found place in the Epic or in subsequent legal texts like 
those of KautUya, Yaghavalkya and even Narada and Katyayana. 

Having tocussed the ideas about the origin of sovereign 
authority, we pass on to examine the character of regal functions. 
The chief point about regal majesty was the vestmg of sole coercive 
authority in the king. The Epic writers are almost unanimous 
n holding that coercion was the basis of social organisation an 
discuss the reasons why it was introduced. In the sections discuss¬ 
ing the state of nature, we End speculations as to the consequences 
of the absence of coercion and we find pictures of the dissolution of 
social life owing to the activity of the strong over the weak. In 
addition to these, we have at least one chapter which gives us a 
parable relating to the origin of coercion. This is m the form of a 
dialogue between king Vasuhoma of Ahga and Mandhatf. We 
are told that in the sacrifice of Ksupa, there was the disappearance 
of Dapda and as a result of it, all social conventions were violated 
and a state of war and social anarchy took place. The laws of mar¬ 
riage and property were violated with disastrous consequences. So 
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T)ani;^ was created by Kiiilra and Ua^a-mti composed by 
Sarawatb* Though lubtcd with fable, the chief etliical principles 
w'liicli tbo Epic thinkers take into cortilderation are not dlfhcnlt to 
find out. Firstly, withont coercion (he weak are bound to snITer 
and all social conventions including iJie Vedic diecipUnc and all 
other moral relations arc likely to be swept away.f Secondly, this 
coercive jurisdiction cannot be vested in orrUnary Hiilijecta since this 
would but result in the dominance of the same principle i.e, 
tyrannyt of the strong over the weak. The ehaaf isement of the 
wicked is recognized to be of supreme necessity. 

Hence, all coercive authority la to bo vested in the king 
who is to net impartially and adminiator the law'H, with a view 
to maintain the life, property and dkcipliiie of his subjeetn (imt 
f^sTHT^T® i). Dan^a preserves the four orders and 

defines the limit of the activity of individimlH and castes.^ 

Donda Or coercion was thtis conceived to be the basis (if Rgjyn or 
political society. The Epic Ihinkers in common with the tbinfcera of 
the modern age. regarded it as the priinarj' principle in the evolution 
of the state. Its esUhlishiiient was, accorrling to them, also marked 
by the slmiiltansoui evolution of the iilea of justice, and justice 
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was regarded as the upholder of society. The jurisdiction of 
the king extended over all and no one could claim freedom 

from it.* * 

Coercion being thus essential to the exercise of regal authority, 
the king required guidance in the matter of properly exercising his 
coercive jurisdiction. The canon laid down for his guidance were 
not of his own creation but existed apart from him. The Epic 
thinkers attribute a divine origin to these primary laws and 
principles and they ascribe them either to Brahman (see Ch. 59 Santi) 
or to Sarasvati (Ch. 122 Santi). These came to be known as 
Dandaniti, a name often applied to the art of government by the 
Epic and the Artha^astra thinkers. The original work by Brahman 
being too voluminous, successive redactions were made.f 

While Epic thinkers attribute to Dandaniti a divine origin, 
the Dharmasutra writers make them part and parcel of the divinely 

1— 

W I 

ii 

qrqi: qiq* q * 

*Rntt n «n;p!T 11 Santi—Ch. 15. 

KISTO H«T^ 'I’l ^ II 

iratf *r ^ I 

«»n*nJin m 

*u*n fw ^ Hrat ^ »n?i gOfin: 1 

oiit tr. fntifn 11 (Sinw— Ch. 121 ii. eo.) 

t Ol such writcn on Dap4aniU, wc hAve the names of the god fiiva or Vifa^sa. Indra 
•who composed the Vahudantaka redaction, Bfhaspatx and Sukra. (Ch. 69. Santiparva). 
Elsewhere, (Ch. 68) we find the names of Siva, India, Snkia, Brhaspati, Bharadvaja, Piacctaaa 
Mann, and Bhagavan GauiaAiiab. 
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originnted Dbt:iriTi!i, the primary asiiin;e of which b to he toiiiKl i» 
the levcale^j SnUi. AVe have qttotfft) tlie views of the DharniA' 
sQtm writeni. The Epic aotliora do not enter into diociiofiioiiit ns to 
the nature or origin of Dharirui, though they Itiy down ctmerete 
maxims for the guidance of indl^ndnula of vuritma caatee nnd belong¬ 
ing to diverse nhites of existence. But, in the absence of all such 
diEsertotions, their views may be easily imderHtood from the para¬ 
ble of the two sa]^ (^thkha and Likhito^ in the J^lnttpatva fCh, 23 ). 
Likbita, the younger brother, had eaten some fruits from hb brnther'e 
treea in Ms absence. This the elder brothor regarded as theft 
and told him to go to the king and aak (he latter to punish him. 
The king hesitatet] at finrt' but os the Hrabmana demanded punish¬ 
ment, he had to pass senteDce-^mutilatioD ofhia Iiands, and iiad it 
inflictod on him. Afterwards he ruttirned to the elder brother and 
at his behest bathed in the river near hy. A miracle bxik place 
ami the young Bralimin regained his hands. 

'J’lie Btqiy illustrates the Bmhmankal concept uf low and 
its functions in the political world. Dborma, acconhng to them, is 
aelf-exifitent and upholds the universe ; in itg concrete and social 
aspect, it comprise the sum-totd of rules guiding the relations 
Bubsistriig Iwtween individuals and their functions relating to the 
whole. Its various functions depend on the position of the individual 
iaBoceity. The tmnsgression of Dbariiia loads to the disrupt ton of 
hormonius relations in the universal system and os such brings) in a 
state of discord. In social life, such discord produces evil and to 
avoid such discords^ punishments are necessary, amce thereby the 
normality of relations is restored. In paUiical life, it .is the duty 
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The Dharmasutras practically show the same concept of Law 
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king’s puaisfiment retaoved all sin* *, and even wlica a sinful act was 
comwUtet] in secret; the Diviou king V'arat;ia remained the ultimate 
puiiisher.f Tie same duty of penance attached to the Purohita| 
who continued to be regarded as the moral guardian of the realm* 
The ftljove ct»i(%ptiot) of law was thus not inerely sacerdotal, 
hut had a strong feethetic background os in the case of tlie Gieok 
ideal of law. Oullke the Homan Idea, the multitude hgd nothing 
to do with its formulation or interpretation, Ae the HeUeuee 
regarded law as the emanation of tie juridical will oi the god®^ 
BO, in Indio, law was the port, and parcel of the great principles 
guiding the universal phenDuicna. The multitude had nothing 
to do with it and its interpretation depended on the rational faculty 
of the wise, learned in the sacred tradition® of the pa3t.§ As such 
the Brahmona had the beet claim for legal inte^ietation, 
while the ailmlnhttrHtion of law was vested in the king. The 
dca oi such a ooncordo/ existing Intween the BrAhmar^ and the 
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K^ttriya ruler Caere into exigence in the days of tte Br.hnranas, 

£r.::,rrru'srs: 

n.sr *“ r t;u«c the 

Xn’S bltl like IrU eubieets. In these, clearly, two currents 
of who explain the social and ethical 

a ,;r‘Se:Ltic^S.« »! those who continue 
‘ Ihrolto tradition relating ^ the king’s p^Uelrsnr 
wifVi the divine rulers. 

Tk first set of thinkers seem to regard royalty as a human 

but venerate the ofice and functions of a kmg on 
institution, but venemm ^ ^ o^ankind. Their views are 

account of ^ 6„i, and 68th chapters of the Santiparva. 
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thinkers be disciissod prcsentl)’ but though they ipok from a 
different standpoint, all arc unaoimous in bolding that regal 
authorit}' and luuctions aro the very bosie of hnniun exUtonce and 
prosperity. Tlicij views in reality aro but an aUboration of 
the ideas wo find already in the Brahinanaa and in the UpsiiiMds 
(see pp. J72,)* Hero we give a eunui'ing up ol the excellence of 
Rajadhumiu according to the first set of thinkers : e. ff, 

Tfd m^«5 > 

wsrfs?! ^4(^4^ *4^**iu i 

mBf W SjlTT WT^iiyll I 

fln W uK niw*n^!! «nrf^ i 
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Santi, ch. 

The gloriliiation of royalty is found In innumeiable other 
passages. In an other passage^ its excellencd ia sot forth in terms of 
the fruition of the objectives of life— cf, 
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In the Indra and Mandhatr dialogue, the god of the dev-m 
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describes Rajadharnia as 


the earliest aiid first of all Dharmas and 


sums up by saying that 
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The glorihcation of royalty developed also on different lin^. 

A sfit, nf thinkers mainly relied on the sacredotal 



traditions of the past and developed the ideas 
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to quote ell of tliem. In some of these not only the enoel 
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Hindu Polity and Political Theories 


own day, have wrongly interpreted this verse and on the basis of 
such misinterpretations have propounded the theory that m 
ancient India, kingship was regarded as a divine institution* and 
the holder of the regal office was regarded as a god. 

As we have said, these passages arose out of an elaboration 
of the sacerdotalistic traditions. For a truer interpretation of ^he 


• It is needle** to ex&mine this theory in detaU because it is beyond the sco^ of a volume 
like this But, before we pass on to other topies we beg to point out the main 8.mrces of 
error and misinterpretation which give rise to such a theory. First of all, the passage itself has 
been mUtranslated and the spirit of the author misunderstood. What the composer of the 
verse meant, was that the king should not be insulterl like an ordinary individual, since, though 
hewasaman, his essence was higher than that of ordinary men. Here, the won! «<ir«-n,pa 
cUims importance and shows that he is spoken of as being in reality a man. T^e other 
element of the king if the rilpn or outward form is taken away is dirise. Secondly, 
the word dtta or devata doc* not connote the same idea as the word‘‘God* ui 
the Christian vocabulary. The Dcvas of Indian conception were but embodiments 
of the beneficent aspect or functions of nature. They are neither omniscient nor 
all-powerful as the Hebrew or Cliristian G.hL In the Vedic conceptions we find such 
p^nv>,.ffieAt;o ns They the GathI was a devotee of the Dadhikta or the horse which was regarded 
as a decolS. Similarly, hunger or anger was personified as a god (deva). Later on. the Devas 
came to be regarded as the guardUns of the various aspects of nature who presided over the work- 
ing of the great laws underlying the natural phenomena. The Buddhists and .lams regarded 
the Devas as the servants of the Jinas and Buddhas. In course of time, a, the higher phihsm- 
phical systems were evolved, the god* who once occupied the chief attention of men, dwindled mto 
insignificance, but, in the minds of a pantheistic people, their concept continued to exert some 
influence. Even now this stUl survives, a* shown by our peculiar mode of expression. In 
our own days, a Hindu lady regards her husband ns a deoaiS ; so, a man’s father stands to him 
inthereUtionofaderoia. 'Evcnnow.thecowinits essence is reganlerl ns a denita. From 
these examples it wUl be clear that the word deva or devata signifies nothing but the idealistic 
personificaton of a beneficent spirit. No question of divinity in essence or element is 
involved. The husband being regarded as a devati. it does not mean that he is something of 
divine creation while the wife is of mundane or devilish origin. The error of our Indian 
scholars and researchera he* in the fact that oWing to the inteUectunl tyrinny of a poUticnUy 
superior race, they fail to bear in mind the wide gulf of difference which exists between the 
ethical and metaphysical concepts of the Indians and those of the westernei dominaW by the 

influence of Semitic monotheism. The Europeans translate deva by the word "God” and the 
Indian schoUrs Wlow suit. The ignorance of the former may be tolerated but that of the 
latter amoiinU to an unpardonable offence. 
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onderiymg idea we are not to go beyond the KajttdlmrniA' 
paivan itself and its Ijest eKpliinalitm is given in tlie 1K)th 
and &lst ebaptens of tlie same iMxikt witere Ike sage IJtatkya 
explains to MilTidbiitT the essemie of royaltj'. f’learly, the sage 
flttribuUja iLc origin of regal autlioril^'' to the ethicral and social 
ncccsaitics of mankind. Tn cummon vritk many other tkinkeni, 
lie harps on the consequences of Jinandij'^ and prominently nietttionit 
tlio abolition of private prqjH'rty, liiamption of sexual discipline 
and the other attendant evils nrising out of anarchy. According 
to him, r*rajilpati created dhftmtti for the prosperity of living 
being;*, (ft J3?TT*ii W: WZ- ) aud Dhariim is (Jjc 

higheat &£ all imiitutions ()- The iniportaiicc of 
the king lies in hia capacity and functions for maintaining dhiirma 
and not for furtliering hia ends. </. 

TTwr twft g i 

TTarr dNrw iftmi i 

Accordingly', a king who maintained tlhamia was to he 
conceived {os heneficont sis) itfhnw. hut he who followed tlie path 
of udhnrma was sure to go t-o hell, ef. 

THU ^rft ^qrSni*l I 

It is further pointed out that on tlie king’s conduct depended 
ever}' thing. [Practically] He was the creator (of social life) and 
[ita] destroyer ( ft I ) 

The above explanation attributed to Utathya thus makisi 
it clear tlmt the glorification of the re^ office inrs dw to hiv ffreat 
arftHCt^ aiut iiot to «»// in/termt ilinm fmmux in him. Furthermore, 
this hyperbole of a comparison with divinity has Munething 
peculiarly liulian about it and does not moke the king’s essence 
something which may lie regarded as superhuman. 
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Another important factor which proves the utter weakness of 
the Divine theory is furnished by the views of thinkers who justify 
the explusion or destruction of a tyrant. The Epic thinkers are 
unanimous in denouncing the unlawful exercise of authority and 
condemn the high-handedness of a despot. The’ 59th chapter 
furnishes us with the traditional account of the destruction of Vena, 
the earliest tyrant. The unknown author of the Gist chapter of 
the Anu&isana condemns a tyrant as a Rdjakali and calls upon 
people to put him to death "as if he were a mad dog” ( 

)• Bamadeva, whose dialogue with king 
Vasumanah is given in Ch. 92 of the Ssutiparva, endorses the 
same view and denounces a tyrant transgressing Dhartna as dt to be 
killed by the people ( )• This 

doctrine of tyrannicide could neither have existed nor could it have 
been so boldly enunciated if kingship was regarded as divine. 

T)nrannicide is naturally inconsistent with the divine conception 
of kingship, and its justification comes only in an age in which duties 
and responsibilities on either side are postulated. On the other 
hand, the influence of a theory of divine origin would but lead to the 
inculcation of the king’s inviolability and obedience to his authority, 
irrespective of the manner of discharge of his functions. In the 
Middle Ages, when the Divine theory was enunciated by the 
despots of Europe, some of them like James T. denounced opposition 
to their authority as something blasphemical. On the contrary, 
the end of despotism was synchronous with the almost universal 
acceptance of the theories of Social Contract, as explained by 
Locke and Rousseau. Hence, we are but justified in drawing the 
following conclusions : 

(1) Hindu kingship was not a divine institution. The 
righteous king was venerated as a beneficent spirit 











/lindif Kingshi p _^ 

and was often spoken of ks a dvm, though this did not 
by ntiV means eJittmcterifie kingship ns Bomething divine 
no more than the other iiustiintionfl or croatwl objccte. 
(3) It was, on the other hand, Bometliing whiclj wsis auppoaed 
to have aiisea out of a popular election, A eontnm* 
tual Tclatioii was supposed to subGi^ Iwtween the king 
and his euhjecta with rights and duties on either side, 
(3) Tlie Hindu idea of kingaliip postulated some active righto 
and obligations, both political and inond. vested in 
the king. He hound to perform certain active 
rlutics to Ids fiubjet-to, to further thnir inaterifd 
prosperity and to help in their higher Beir-realiaatiotL 
(Jf these, protection was the foremost. The primary word used 
by the Epic thinkers to denote protwdioa is which was 

regariled as the cimiu of regal duties ( Tispref^f 
Tiio tiiifi'* du«t*- ), The Idng wa« to fight foreign enemies 

and those meide. The importance of raksau^a was so 
that kings who failed to protect the life or pco)>erty of their subjecto 
were denounced as being unfit for the regal ollico. Protcotiou was his 
greatest religious merit and failure to do so hia worst sin. In many 
passages, we find similes com paring auch rulers with things tiselosas* 
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or entirely devoid of the qualities naturally supposed to exist in 
them. As such, a king incapable of protecting his subjects is placed 
in the same category as a sterile wife, a barren field, a milkless cow 
and a BrShmana without learning. 

The capacity to protect was the highest qualification. Protec¬ 
tion was his greatest religious merit and failure to do so his 
worst sin.* * As such, any one who saved the people from 
anarchy, was a lawful ruler whom the people were bound to obey. 
Furthermore, the selection of a king was the primary duty of a 
community or state as well as of all individuals, f 

This protection again did not merely comprise police duties. 
The king was to do everything for the material and moral welfare 
of his people. In regard to this economic aspect, we find in the Epic 
an elaboration of the ideas which we have already found in the Vedic 
and Brahmanic literature. He was to help men of all classes and 
castes for the realisation of their earthly aims. He was to protect 
Brahmapas and Snatakas. Their moral degradation or starvation 
was a sin which assailed the king (Santi. Ch. 76 and 77).J He was 
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to act na f ine fwitroi) aikI guAriliAii af agriculturiata by niai]ita)n-> 
iiig tanks, conNljucliug wAterwaya (so as not to Huike the itgfiicnl- 
turist antirely ilGpcmlclit oti min), supplying corn anil sauil U) tliu 
husbandmen or Iniuliiig iiionoy at a tionuriaJ 

AtliUA FUiilia^ . , . -t ^ -mr r , 

rate of interest. (iSnnniL. C-h. W iiiGntiozis ilm 
rate of ojio per cent). H« was to act as the protector of Viirttti.* In 
tinies of distivas he was to do everything possible for the suffering 
people. Moreover, he was always to extend bis special proteetioii to 
the infirm, the agtal, the widow, anti the minor, and to feed them-f 

As protection of pro])erty was one of his primacy duties, kc was 
hound to make goml the loss of kis subjects who suffered from the 
oppreasiou of thieves and rfibljers.J He was to grant even-handed 
juatii;» to all and punish wrong-doera oven if they were his nearest 
rulations. FaJluro to do justice was sura to obstruct the kiug^s 
passage to heaven. 

By his activities, the king w'as not only required to further 
HemmJ gti«tdiiih t)« material sapects of life, but lie was also to 
protect Dhanm, This docs not mean that he 
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was the ecclesiastical or religious head or that he was empowered 
to lay down religious doctrines or codes of discipline, but that he 
was to wield the rod of punishment and to exert actively with a 
view to preserve the fundamental principles of social morality. He 
was to see that the different sections followed their occupations, 
that there was no clash of their interests and that men preserved the 
right line of conduct. The king’s duty of preserving Dharma i 
well illustrated by the story of the Kekaya king, Asvapati, who 
when attacked by a demon, told him that he had nothing to feas 
from him, since, in his realm Dharma was well-preserved. As 
such, he was freed by the demon (Santi. Ch. 77*) who also praised 
his conduct highly. 

This duty of protecting dharma exercised so a great an 
influence on the minds of the people that there gained ground the 
idea of a moral (though contractual) relationship between the king 
and his subjects. According to the evidence of inmunerable passages 
of the Epic, the king became entitled to a fourth 
idSUm^’bctwTOn^'k^ part of the religious merit of his subjects (of all 
and community. classes, including the Brahmana) and vice versct 

he was liable to suffer from the sins of his subjects to the extent 
of one fourth.f The Dharmasiitra of Gautama also seems to hold 
the same idea. ( Gau. XI ) 
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Pdtermlhm 
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VMtb ?uch onGiYtus duties uud tnoml rfbUgiitruns, the hini’ 
waa rcflllj^ spcaldnf* nutMng but u ciiatudinu of his people^s jjuod 
and liv^ entirely for their prtisfierity. 3 Ionu]iitoiia responsibiljties 
lay on his shoulders, with uo amount of privilef'es or rights of en|(iy- 
cnont coRuneniiurnte with his labours or duties. lie was Ixtiuid by 
oath to protect his subjects* and t« rpgurd himself ns ifie custodian of 
popular wealth, which ho had tm right to.ependt for his own enjoy¬ 
ment. Such was the noble idealhuu which ihuninated the Riiuiu 
concept of IdngHhip. The Epic thinfeem employ various similes 
to denote the type or the exercise of regal authority. Sqmc descriho 
him m a fatlicr, a mother, or a guia, and liken him to the great 
gods ruling the universal system. Tn one of these the king ia described 
p as a mother with a child in the womb. As ehe 

Jdtuil, noiiriahes the cliild with licr own vital dements 

anti takes the utmost; care for its safety so the 
king 18 to live for the gwal of his subjects.} 

In other places, the king is constantly likened to the father of 
hut subjects, and he is called upon to perform the duties of a father 
to ills children. 'I'hiH concept of a paternal regal authority^ os we 

* jt. ^ 0l rIw^Snti|iarT«ll, ntnndj reform] ew tli 4 mlh Intep ty [^u. 

I SD atjt ibit Attiiaara king to tlut Ulfffr GJiLif p'j 

*wii<T snoftint: i 

*TfiS It W fTw flww' w n 

>r n itmaui gwh Cwm n ^ i Udy, ch. IIS. 13-t. 
f uFasif ■ i 

iw Tt Rrat fafl ' 

aifw rfSaiwn wi ftmisauvi^ |i ^ati, cb. ss. 45 
$ qrwiHiPr ^rirvS^ mfi ir i 

flit ifiuh UflifiT flT^ flta tint! II 

jst Tfl firqir't ffiiS a« awtu i 
PWfll ftflfiflffl fl vflf ^flVflfl: I) 

For to iDeniutl ,4 o] roydtjf, mj pij*r on Uw '■ Ck^teiuEiii-ntal 

Idfidtiif Aqaleni india.'’ |akL.>uito JEtorfctr ISSH], 















know already, had ita germa ia aoa.e of the Vedic ooroaatlon h^^ 
Those ideas were elaborated in the eastern monarchies and we fin 
them farther developed at the hands of the 

KautUya. and In a later age the noblest exponent of the paterna 
ideal was the Emperor Aioka himself. 

SM and Le^l Theory of Hindu Kingship. 

The intimate relationship subsisting between a long and the 
•life and prosperity of his subjects or the aU- 

S<.U. theory of absorbing character of regal fuuctions did not 

Hindu Royalty. • merely in these dissertations settmg fortu 

, , i. ;k1o tips between the two. The thinkers of the day 

taC"dent of politioal allegiance snteiated between the king and 

C^^eltly, there arose what we may call a social theory 
of kingship which looked to the king as the 

LrZfaU. He was everybody’s protector, everybody s preceptor 

supplied all that men could expect from a father or a 
man ^We may say that the king w^ not only a parens p^n 
(in the words of foreign jurists,) but there subsisted a real mora 
and spiritual bond between him and his subjects. The influence of 
such I theory is found in the Dharmasutras and the early precepts of 




Social ‘Ihcorv 


the Siu^ia show the oxtent of popular vemeiAtion and rugarc] 
for the znonaTtih. 

The king not only taceivEil a ]i)ue« of honour and precedence 
in nil meetings and fifisemblteci but lie could like a Srotriya 
claitn that hospitality in liuuueholfla which waa oHerred to ilie 
nearest of Idn. The bull or the goat won ahiin for liio entertain- 
tiient and the ar$hja offered to him, (\ 

C'li. XI. 1-2). Ilonoiir wns 
shown to him and as in the case of a father, fie was not oddrosaod 
l>y name (ijw ). The king's death caused oAumi to 

all and even the Biiihmana showed reverence by sns^ionding his 
eacnul studies (hcc liaii. (!?h. XVI on Qnadhy^^i ). Thinkers of 
the Dharmn school also regarded it as a sin to slamfer a king. 
Trsaouii against him or his assassination came to lie regarded 
os a great sin. All tho DhATma''Silt.ras nicntion regicide as a 
fftaliu-pStaJ:a and a son is called upon not only to forsake a 
regicide father but also not to pt>rfonn Ida obsequies (75SI7|[ 
TfSIWt^-scc Gautama, Ch. XX ff), 

A number of thinkers discusaerl tbo king' importance from the 

K.ns‘.Jv.l priviK.^. thfl legal 

coniscqiicnces of the suspension of his authority. 
According to Vo^istha, iiitoreat nri loans stopped on tlie dmth of the 
king. Unfortunately, wo know but Ultlo aliout the other legal conse- 
<[i]eneds of the king's death but all the DharniasutrA authoritiiis. are 
uminimous in vesting the king, with the following legal privileges of 
which wo have counter-parts aluiost everywhere in the world: 

(a) The king was uiiumne from trial or judicial punishment, 
fh) He could not Imj made a witneas in a l«w court, (^iff 
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(c) His properties could not be enjoyed by others and 

adverse prescription could give no title to such a 
holder, cf. 

Ol^qtqPlfW: I 

^ Jf utiN I Vasistha. 

(d) He was entitled to all treasure-troves and lost arlicles. 

All properties without heir passed to him by escheat 
except Brahmana’s property. (See Gau. X; Bodh. 
1. 10, 16 etc, 

qftqm I.I) 

Theory of Taxation 

From the evidence furnished by the literature of the period, 
we find also the evolution of the general principles of taxation. 
Kings of this period did not depend entirely on the share of booty 
or the Vali paid by his subjects. The accepted principle was that 
all members of the community were liable to pay tax and this was in 
lieu of the king’s great services to the community. We have dis- 
Taxation cussed the theory of taxation earlier, but, here 

we give details about the sources of royal income, 
which are mentioned in the Epic (CJh, 67) as well as in the Dharma- 
sutras especially in that of Gautama, The principal taxes were 
the following: 

♦ The main Bources of infonnation on this head is supplied by the Rijadharma-paira 
(Cb. 67) and the Dharmasutra of Gautama. 

the Epio passage saysaw I 

iflWW Wf WUf II 

Gautama (ch,X) expressly says «ttnf»l« ftTi* 

«i ft'nfinnq: q’R, 

WW’ USWqffcqpt I 5(5 g f>pqgqi:w?grq«5l *Fn: i fiqf^ gifsj mwvqf qm 
frf^gT<ibqinfqgl anqBTST: i 
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Tax fin thi* ]>rcjiiuciB of liind. This vuried acdordiog to 
varioUH authuntlcs. According to Baud tiayana, the 
king iviw vatitlcd to Vaajsfha holds tha same 
opinion, htit. Oaiitamu mcntaona tV, J or ^ as the share 
of the king, thus partly wdioing the Epic tradition 
which mentions Ath as the royal share, Tlilg royal 
share was accepted in kind and in the Jstakas wc 
dnd the Drona-uiaihiku taking it in the name of the 
king. 

(b) Tax on hoarded vfeaith or gold, 'Phe nature of this tux 
is very difficult to dctcritilne, Prolmhiy it was a 
tax on the hoarded wealth ajid not on the annual 
income. 

(e) Tax on animals or other pnxlucticnia including fruits, 
roots, aDimal'pToducc, Sowers, honey, etc. 

if) Tax on femes malntuined by the king. 

(d) Tar on ardeles of ntercliandbfiv The earliest zefereittvs 

to it are in tiautanm and Bodfuiyami. CJautama 
lays doiiVn I’^th aa the tiuty on iiiercbandise. BiKlhA- 
3 ’anu specihea it as Saiimdni-aulka and regards as 
the royal share * also on other articles.* 

(e) Tax on artisans. — Tlie eiirlieat rofeienco to it is in 

Gautama who mentions the king's right to coiti^wl 
workmen to work for liiiii once a mouth. 

Bufidiistio books give us no details. Tlie Digha Nikgya 
passage on Royal election f AgguAtla Suttonta ) meudlons merely a 
“part of the paddy,” The Jatakas ^ve 11 s no further details except 
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that the Dronamapakas exacted a share of the produce (see p. 320 
and 27G) and they seem to support the view that the king could 
enhance taxes. These books show further that lost articles went to 
the king, merchandise was taxed by him and there existed an excise 
duty on liquor {See Kulavaka Jat. 31). This excise duty was known 
as the Chatikahapana and it was continued under the Mauryas 
and their successors. Duty on merchandise as well as tax on 
vendors was levied at the gates (see Mahauiiunagga Jataka, 546). 
Regal power in taxation app3ar3 to have been increasing. The 
Jatakas further show (see Suruci, no. 489) that contributions were 
levied on the birth of an heir—in the shape of a pana as price of 
milk for the royal baby (Khiramilla). This was clearly the fore¬ 
runner of the ‘Utsahga’ tax in the Arthasastra. (See I. C. Ghosh’s 
Introd. to Beng. trans. Jat. Vol. II). 

Exemptions from taxation were granted to individuals under 
certain circumstances and to some classes in the enjoyment of 
privileges. On this head we have details both in Apastamba and 
Vasis^a.* They concur in granting imm u ni ty from taxation to 
Srotriyas, women, minors, students, tapasas or ascetics and bbnd, 
deaf or dumb persons. Sudras engaged in service are exempted 
by Apastamba, while Vasistha exempts artisans, beggars, ascetics, 
those earning less than one kar^pana, and those who earn by 
exploiting natural sources like rivers, forests or rocks. He cites a 
IManava verse to justify this.f 

• AputAmba ILIO. \ ^ I f I h 

^ fwiBl ^ i i i 

f abo Chapter XIX. 

t »i fjwBnBlBwrc w I 
^ 9 fJBift *1 11 

n 9 f I 

»t Bunnil »i 9^ II 


















Rarjl ^os 

Ro^al ifitfditSes quaiifiealioM dvttes ,—Rfjyalty beiii^ of ao 

great importance to tlie cotmmiaity, the Epic, the Dharmasutras 
iUi<i tile JiUikiie all concur in lioltiiDg iiji' aii ideal of nghtccusneas 
before the ting and inculcate on him certuin virtues which were the 
jsine gnu non of royal success and the consequent Imppiness of the 
people in the kitigtloni. The Epic and the BriUinia^cal texts 
which look to the problems of politics from the point of the ruler, 
thus lay down the following qujilities and virtues of the king • 

(a) He should be over active. The virtues of activity or UUldlna 
for the good of the realm are nnrreted in many chapterefsee. 5Q-57, 
tiantl). Ever active, ho was to fight for the “fourfold” objective.* 
(h) He should be mindful of the people’s good and moke all 
efforts to please them The Epic {Ch, <58) derives the 

word r^an from raHjana or pleasing ( hsit; 

0 and this IS co^tirtii^ by the Buddhist troditloiL 
tc) He should protect life uud propertjp He should be im- 
pu.rtial in putting down public eueiniud and in punishiug cnminnla. 
The Epic cit^ the mstance uf the humshuieut of Fcine^ 
Asamiiiijilh (CL 57 84utL) by hk father, 

(d) lie should sduunistcr justice impaitisJij and not be too haj^ 
[u indictusg puuishiiient. Proper piLukhmcat should be awarded by 
him (b^tL CL -^di- Cb, B20, Bantu i40 J and only to the guilty^ 

* TUa m ibfLTWtni In the b«tirMa Bhuuli'i^ and Uin Seinajijnjn. Tbt 

E«ui UF racnUonctl u Mfowt:— 

nw i»T f¥f*t I Tfi n' mfmti 4it tifia to( ii 

t Twm^w ftif I 

finigicintww w: I 

flflf' ^wTlw frvn^^ II 
^ Hif^pFr r 

ty chii I-IO. 
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(e) He should be guided by the accepted canon of moral and 
political discipline and respect the laws of Airama and Var^a. 
He should conntrol himself, not give way to excesses of-Vyasana 
nor covet others’ wealth or women. 

(0 He should follow the advice of his Purohita, learned Brah- 

mapas and advisers. 

(g) He should not impose unjust or heavy taxes, nor exact addi 
tional ones* (Santi. ch. 71) without public sanctionf (Ch.87--88) 

{h) He should consult his ministers, watch public opinion 
(Ch. 84-86) and keep his deliberations absolutely secret. 

(») He should maintain the Srotriya, orphan and the widow 
and help all his subjects in times of distress. He should protect 
and encourage Vartta or agriculture, industry and commerce. 

(j) He ^ould employ spies to watch over the conduct of 

his officials and his people. ( | 

Ch. 118) and thereby gauge public opinion. 

(k) He should strengthen himself by making friends with 
neighbouring kings and keep his military forces ready for 
eventualities, and also take care to have his treasury filled. J 

« q w’rtq n ii 

HKtftn: i 

atl^q ^ jqisi ^ II S'an. ce. 88. 

t ^ qgiitra qf Mwfw: I 
wmwqvraq qifV5»i i' 

^iqt I 

qftwwra «qn: mwfqw nqifW q: il S'an. <^.87. 

{ ^qTO 5«: qitiH vrqFi«« jnt q«*i i 
^qq« f at ja: n 

anmt qfti qqi faaaa xtar fqqa't’t i 
^qqrt^ fa qtqnaaqsnqfqi aiaqi: n S'an, cL. 133. 




















FifU' /dualism joj 

(I) Wten enenuw he ahoald fight and be ready to lay 

do^^'Q oven his life for his people,* When the enemy is too strong 
and fighting would be futile, he shall make peace by Babmitting, 
ffW ; sec. Ch,n3, 130, 13J). 

The fine idealism of these Uharmu writers who look at these 
problems from the point view of the ruler le Homething worthy 
of note. They dwell on the services of the king and luake legal 
authority the pivot o£ social esdstencc and progiees. In so doing, 
they harp more on the limitations to the exercise of regal functions, 
than the privileges and rights of the king. The king was ovidently 
to live for the common good. That w^aa to I>b tlie highest 
objective of his oxistenoe, and thereby he had tho way to (ieaven 
open to him as through the highest penance and virtue. We quote 
the following passage of the SAntiparva in which a king's life is 
likened to a great and life-long sacrifice which leads to the highest 
Heaven (E>ee Ssnti. Ch. 25. the story of Senijit). 

snv: qnuifdfd irniar t 

WSBTT II 

ftfcfT ^ITT^ UT^rftlWT W ^31 wfhat (I^T« I 

^TOT wirfh^ usiT^i ^ isHt i 

UTUU^itiq nrm »j*quiw mwHicarT w stwt i 

^Tufii(5T «^Tr qflWl w jft^ < 

gH 5m«fwT Bistft: i 

d^Twu^TirrwT: it TTWI iimTm; i 

ffw nv II 

pifR? I 

11 BIB BrfwwTBt II dll. 97, 
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Hindu Polity and Political Theories 


The Concept of the Rostra and its Ends. 

While speculation was directed towards the definition of royal 
duties and functions, the abstract conception of the rastra or 
the politically organised community also became developed. The 
rSftra was conceived as a political whole comprising diflerent 
elements or limbs closely related to each other and working harm¬ 
oniously in a common purpose. .The general idea was that there 
were “Seven Limbs” (saptanga rajya—Ch. 122. sec. 8); elsewhere, 
a rSstra was supposed to have seven Prakrtis and some regarded 
it ^ having had eight limbs i. e., the seven in addition to Danda 
which was the source of sovereignty and poUtical power 

( 3^*. WWW tra 

^ B Ch. 121. si. 47). 

The aggregate of these Seven viz., the king, the ministry, the 
treasury, the army, the territory or rasrta in its limited sense, 
the fortifications and defensive organisations and the ally (mitra). 
made^ the state. Of these again, a differentiation was made between 
the king, the sole head of the executive and judicial authority and 
the rastra which comprised the other six. They were supposed 
to depend for safety on each other and it was their duty to help 
each other in distress (qrr^f % 1 

fi ^5in qxj 11 Ch. 130 si. 30). A corporate con¬ 

ception of the rastra is also found in some of the Epic chapters, 
where Bhisma speaks of the duties of the rastra ( 

B Ch. 67. si. 1 and 2). 

The Epic thinkers are imanimous in regarding the rastra or 
End. of the sute. » g^eat means to the realisation 

of the highest end. To them, the individual 
was an end in himself and his self-realisation was the highest goal of 







£i?t>nomic Cmsidt^ratfms 


3^ 

sookl exiHteiTirj>< Htfs lums in life oomprUcd the Catiirvarga of 
Dharma, Ariha, Kii»»$ »iifl Mokf>3. These four were inteideperHleiit 
and the last j. e. mok»a depeaded on the proper realisaijim of 
the worldJy prdHpeetB of life. For all the5e,the individual defended 
on political dkeiptiae, ( TT3IWW: I ftwdf 

fr i «) Ah 

such, the ends of the state were botli ettocomic os well os moral. 

EMtiatniti Con^idfrations^ 

The consideration of the emnoniio hosk of the state ])r(i€eBded 
on the lincfi of the I’Mtat. 'I’he geirns which we find in the ancient 
Vcdic coronation hyni»» were ekliomteil into those eonceptloas 
which made Palana or finding out of sustenance for the chuijsea and 
Individuals in diatrees, the highest duty of the heail of the state. 
It come to be recognised that a state could not aithsuit imlesa the 
material prospects of the people were well considered, Society wa« 
moreover looked upon os on organism wlifcli depended on the co¬ 
operation of the different classes and aectiona. And so, come those 
ennsideratious for the mutual economic relations of the variouB 
sections together with the lemuiiernfcbns of the working Hections. 
The Hindu state was thus more social than political like many of 
the states of the ancient world, and existed for the harmony of 
classes and the material happiness of its members. 

Both in the Dharrnaautras as well as in the Epic eliapters, we 
find speculation directwl to the above end. The DharmasQtms 
coDtein passages which denounce capitalistic tyranny and try to 
fix rates of interest, regolate coste-iiuttes or the relations lietween 
master and labourer. The Epic contams passages which seem to 
lay down a rude scale of lumnneratioii for working men,* It 


” Fiirth^, fw mj EiKii3Piqi« UI4 And F^oifiMfia Anditiat IndU Vuf I. 7, 
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would be out of place to enter into detailed discussions on these 
heads here, but these clearly show as to what they thought about 
the ends of the state. Economic considerations in the ancient 
works show clearly that they were not unmindful of the “economic 
basis of the state” and anticipated many of the problems which 
in our modern age are absorbing the attentions of the greatest 
thinkers. 

More than this, in that hoary antiquity, thinkers were not 
wanting who tried to ease the relation between capitalist and 
labourer, by allotting to the latter a specific share of the produc¬ 
tions of liis exertions. A very old Epic passage (which is also 
quoted by Kautilya in his ArthS^astra) thus lays down the 
share of the labourer in the absence of contracts 

siiTHHiiu ^ ^ ^ inn: i 

nqwTfn ii 

^WT%3irf fq^^* sinra ftron i 
ntnf nrn fint w qrat ^ i 

iiOr: u 

Next to these political and economic aspects, many 
inkers'harped on the sacerdotal and moral 
character of the rastara. From the later Ved c 
age, the abstract ethical conception of Dharma came to play 
a prominent part in the social-ideal of the Indian thinkers. 
Dharma in their eyes uphe'd the universe and comprised the 
natural duties of mankind or its sections taken separately in 
relation to the social.whole. It was regarded as the basic princ pie 
m the evolution of the various aspects of the phenomenal 
world. Applied to mankind or it different sections, Dharma 
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compriseil that body of ruifls iiaiJ precepts of life which, 
if obeyed* ctuiduocd to man’s hiippine^s (both mundane and 
Bpiritual) »nd proeperity. DUarma, us such, w» 5 * thn basic clement 
in the maintenance of the moral ortlcr of the r&ytrsi und the head 
of the state was under an obligation to maitiUin it. 

'I’he Epic chapters constantly harp on this Dharma ideal aaf.1 
give it a high place; thoughj generally speaking, the Ritja-dhanna 
writers take Dharma in its concrete legal $^nsc nnd make it syno¬ 
nymous with law. in some ebapters we hud the inhueuce of this 
older idealism, and in one of tli«m the king is said to discharige his 
obligations to Dharraa by iiis rightotms conduct. Banti (?h. 5fl— 

I ** ^ 

Owing to the inllnencc of the moral idea], the Braliniapa 
occupied a remarkable position in the body-pulitic. He hold 
co-ordinate authority with the king and saved the people by 
his spiritual services. Thus, the Gautama Dharmivsutra expressly 
kUtes that the Brahmana and the king are the 
nphiilders of the riL^fra. Vaiistba also holds 
the same view and, in explaining the BrUhruapa's exemption 
from taxation, attributes it to his services of spiritual protec¬ 
tion and benefit. ( MTH’t OTCfh wrtftl 

t) Consequently, his immunities are similar to those 
enjoyed by the king and his privileges arc greater than that of the 
former, ainoe, he was the ‘protector o( moral life, the expounder 
of the mysteries of Dliurino and hia tajxie brought peace to society/ 

The roota of Brahmapicol prcdoiainanue ate U» be found in the 
Brabmapa literature. The groivth of the Dharina ideal streng¬ 
thened it further. The Brfihmana become the expouncier of Dhamm 
while the king wan its phynical protector. Bo, for the safety and 


Elirfiliu. 

idnli. 
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prosperity of the kindgom, the closest possible co-operation bet¬ 
ween the two was a vital necessity. The ideas in the Brahmanas 
were elaborated with a view to regulate the relations between the 
king and the Brahmanas, and this is beautifully summarised in a 
passage of the 78th Chapter of the Rajadharma in which we have a 
dissertation on the interdependence of the two respective elements. 

^ ^ sjiwri tfe ?T?T 51 ?ra: I 
This passiige shows the interdependence of the Brahmania and 
the Ksattriya, and advocates a compromise between the extreme 
claims of the rival elements. As such, we find a synthesis of the 
Pharma ide alism with the political aspirations of the ruling section. 

•ae privaeges of the Brihmaoa leerned in the Vedas were many. «. g. (a) immunity from 
taxation (6) inununity from punishment. The DharmaOstras are unanimous in holding that 
oorporaeat punishment should not be awarded to a Brahmapa. This is too well known 
to be repeated here, (e) HU legal privileges comprised—non-attencence at court as a witness 
and the immunity of Brahmanas’ property from royal escheat or adverse prescription. In case 
of lapse of heir, the Brihmapa's property passed to his kinsmen or even feUow-students 
whfle treasure-troves dUcoveted by him passed entirely to him. (d) Socially, he claimed the 
right of way before the king, while hU right of hospitaUty preceded that of the king. Most 
of the Dhannasatras attach these immunitcs and privileges to the irotriya, though, Vaiistha 
uses the word Brahmans in the same sense. In the Rajadharma, BhUma denies these 
privileges to the Brihmaoas who followed lower occupations. (See Ch. 76. Text) 

a mifWTT: I 

<1!^ ^i*in gii Kng l M 

61 <w 61 ^nrfvmvi: i 

ITW ify fifV ^ I 

VaH^ha also denounces liegging Brahmagas as thieves. 
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But, there lire in H^bich wc fiiict the extremes of 

Brahma ];uca I olaima made utulnr the iiducncc of the Dhorma ideal, 
The Bruhiuac^ia ximd& (he |>t-iitect.or of the universe and the 
owner of cvorvthing by virtue f if liiw closest possible conneotdon 
with Dhurmii. CL 

Turt: H^qsl w gtRi II 

m * * * * * 

f%cT^ i 

eWB’ltfw^SRV f’T^l I 

eiTW'^T ww ^ ^ ^ i 

501B: ^ I 

_ n 

rnrom ^ i ' 

’flpi tifTT<i i 

This coiistoiit extolling of the position ami privilege of the 
Brlihraautis and theii deaoriptiiiu as mundane gods was not the 
only sequel to the elaboraiinii of the Brahmanienl Dhiirma ideal. 
This latter gave rise also to alniormal concept; Oius os to the 
poaaibility of governance with a tiiorol hliud and without any 
coercive authority* The rule o" Dliariiia eatne to be the ideal 
condition of liuiuan excellence and consequently, the highest stage 
of man's moral Hclf-realisutioii. Tlip influence of this idea s 
iippurent not only in the oonceptimi nf the primeval state of 
nature oliar>ict«r:a€d by the absence of n coercive authority hut 
also in the dream of an ideal social existence in which indivi¬ 
duals iv*ere to 1* freed from coercion or punishment aimI the 
gb oct of the otter Is to Ihj attained by penance and moral 
regencrat.on. 
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In regard to this, we have ample traces of a current of specula¬ 
tion in this direction. The evidence of the o9th chapter shows 
clearly that the thinkers of the Dharma school regarded the earliest 
condition of man as having been free from coercive authority, (See 
swpra pp. 276 5| w | ITSIT: 

W I etc.) In another place of the Kajadharma, 

(ch. 88) we find further a mutilated tradition that the earliest king 
Manu had made the rule that none should be punished or taxed. 
( 5T ssfTPf? > ffrj ^jTusTt 

gjffT II Ch. 88—SI. 16 1 But, by far the most important sidelight 
thrown on the same subject is that furnished by a dialogue between 
king Dyumatsena and his son Satyavan. The 266th chapter 
which contains the dialogue, begms with the son’s protest 
against the execution of criminals brought before and condemned 
by the father. The son explains in the clearest possible terms 
that the execution of men under no circumstances could be 
called Dharma.* On the father’s reply that without the coercion of 
criminals, the social existence will be jeopardised, the son’s rejoinder 
points out the evils of punishment and the consequent miseries 
of the punished man’s near kinsmen. The latter also emphasises 
the point, that through discipline and training, crim’nals might 
turn out pious men and their progeny might prove virtuous.f 
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A ni[ei should thus try to dtsc^ipHue bimmlf, first* and those of hb 
subjects who show abemit-ous of conduct ahould be placed at 
the disposal of the BrShmunas and especially the Purohital 

Towards the close of the chapter, the dialogue turua mainly on 
the ueceBsity of exercising mercy anti forgiveness to the erring 
eections of the cDEmnunity, aiiii the plea for a noncoercive 
govcTunient is rather masked by that of ahimsfi and the futility of 


excessive punbhments« 

But, while such an could uot be developed or accepted 
for the people us a whole, an snarcliistic ideahsm gained ground 
with the Bruhmapas so far ss their own community was concerned. 
They had long claimed jSemw as their king, and had inculcated 
the doctrine of their immunity from all corporeal punishments. 
This however, did not mean merely a sellish lighting for privilege, 
for, horrible penances of self-mortification came to be aubatitutad 
for punishment in crimes and sins. The Karma theory contributed 
to its elaboration. For, filncc, there was no redemption except 
through actual sulTering, the absolution from regal chastisement 
could uot ease the aufferiiigs of the soul in lives yet to come. 
Hence penance was necessary, in as much os, it &eed men from 
sufferings which were the neccBsaiy consequences of violation of 
Dhanon. 

This Prayoicittn doctrine which formulated in the Dharma- 
sutras and is elaborated in the later ^mhitas 
pitiioanjiiiifl . opuji to iia a remarkable chapter in the history 

of human speculations, so for as man’s early ethical ctmeepta are 
concerned. At the aame time, it shoals the boldness of that 


f fliTl mh i|i 
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iilwiitgm whit^li m ipii(-c;viiig nitiii as the iiighvat 

^intl in hiiuscilf and his scIf-n^iiftHatiun t; tin tug h his own 
without the ititorventiou of the crude ciiseiplinp of the coercive 
atste. In this respect, the eiicieiit Indians antii;ipnted man}Mif the 
problems before sonic of the ad.vani<cd thinkers of our own dnj'. 
That this iricftlism made a great infmtncn on the Bnlhiiianic 
muul Is conlirtUK! by immy stray references to the ideal 'A^rajaka" 
or ‘non-ruler’ society in the Epic literfttuw. Not tt* speak of the 
ideal State of Mature which floated before the eyes Indians, there 
ts at Ifijiatonc reference to such a atate of affairs being epokeii of as 
actuoUy Kjtisting. Thia Is furnished by a chapter of the L'dyoga 
patTB, til which Duryodfiiina in empljaHiHing the necBBuity of having 
acommawler over the whole army, cites the ston^ of the inisbrtuuo 
of the Bt{lluna?iaa fighting against th« Kaiittriyaa. The former hud 
no king or leader, hut bad the lirahmadanda as the symbol of 
miity and fought against their enemies, iicing defeated, they 
become wiser, ehnited a Icailcr, and tJius won the victory.* ' 

Having attempted a survey of the political ideae io tlie Dhtirnui- 
autrmi and the t wo Epics, we paiia on to an enquiry into the Politi¬ 
cal ideas which are found in the Buddliwt canon. Tn speak in a 
few words, the Canon including the folk-lore literature of the Jatakas 
shows almost the same ideas as arc found in the literature of the 
or tho<ioi section of Brahman ism. 8uch u tiling we should natniwlly 
espeet, in an mucJi as, it woulil be a serioiiB misconception Ui regard 
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the teachings of Buddhism as Bomethiiig extraiiei>iis to the spirit of 
Inilian cultitre and tradition. In tliat rfinarhable age, India 
pnidiireil a host of metaphysical expnnmkrs wrho differwl not 
only in their inode of enquiry but alflo in their conolusions. 
Buddha iva-s such n fc»c]ntr and his views are not entirely in 
conflict tvith those of contempomry tiiinkers -Brflhmaiiii’Hl and 
tion-Brilhinatticnl Any hard a ml fast creed Jiad not arisen Iry 
that time and if there was any unity, it was in the social ideals or 
traditions. In regard t« these latter, Buddho was never a revohi-, 
tionary or tried to brnali away tfie past. He was merely a 
reformer who wished widen the social outlook anti protested 
against the monopolies tlien claimed hy the Bnihmiiia. In doing 
so, again, bis criticianis wero directed more towards pointing out 
the difiCTcpanoies between aljidtraet principles and the (‘ontemporaiy 
practices than to create a new state of afTairs. 

In the Canon, wo find replicas of the ideas in the Epic as regards 
the origin of social existence or the evolution <>f political sradety. 
The tradition about the “State of Nature” is Hitniliftr to that found in 
ch. 5fi of the Kajadhamia. Originally, the natural state of ruan was 
an ideal one, but, when aberrations of condm'b arose, (xmventions 
were laid down and the Mahflsaiumata wiia elected by the jieople. 
The JStahas, too, contain echoes of the same idtiu. The JlflndhStS 
JJitaka speaks of the .Mahasamniata or the “chosen of all” as having 
been the first king in the oldest kalpa (Jut no Similarly, the 

Ulfika Jataka speaks of the election ol kinga by men and other 
ainmals ami shows thereby the infiuericfl of the theory of regal 
elmdion. The belief that the tax pauMit the king w'lia in lien of 
his services of protection and jnst rule, is also found in Aggahha 
Suttanta (of. i^Snti Ch. (17). 

Next, as to the scope nnd functions of regal authority, th^^ 
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iterature of Buddhiam* echotM Uie Bame ideas as in tbe Epic aiid 
l:he Dhaniiasutraa. A Idng'a fimctiona m-cording to tbo ideaa in 
tJie Jatftlcjis, were limited to tlie cbastiaemeut of wrongdoere and Ise 
WM m no way absolute. Tbus. when the yakifini in ibe 
lelapatta (no 06) jAtaka asked for absolute dominion over the 
king’s realm and bis subjects, the long plainly reminded her 
that -‘us bis own self was not tlie full master in bis realm or 
over all bia aubjetts and as bis juriadictiun extended only 
•over those who transgressed bis autbotify or violated the 
IbtWS, he had no piiu'^r to grant fsuch an authority”. Next, 
the bug was supposed to rule according to Jaw and following the 
sacred Canon. It waa also Jjia duty and his interest to please liis 
subjects. This idea is made clear by the preamble to the Ilajovadft 
Jataka (tm isi) which though it bettaya some evidence of 
monbsh haudbng, dearly lays down that a king ruling right¬ 
eously goes to heaven (dhammena somcna atta-vinicebayam 
nSma husalam saggamaggo esa etc.-preamble to Jat. no 161). The 
Mtne Jat^-a gives a description of the righteous Koeala bng and 
tells us that owmg to Jiie good rule, the law courts were empty and 
t^t the king used to wander about at night to hear public opinion. 

e Mme story also emphasises the king’s endowment with the 
teiJohl regal qualities, (e. Mm, ^ akrodf^, 

k^afdt mdrdavti, f^pas and abiTodhnm. 8ee note on the Jat. 

by f. C Ghosh. Ben. Trans.). Moreover, in the Jiitekas as in the 
'pic we find the idea that a kring^s virtues brought good to his 
u "s exemplified by the Kurudhamma Jataka (no 
- ), where the Kalihga king whose realm suffem from faiiime 
^verty and patileuce, seeks the secret of a realm’s prosperity 
from the i^uous Knru bug. The latter's prosperity is attributed 
to his performance of the hmdhaf»tm. At the same time we 
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as ill the Epic, the converse of this idea L c. the pKiple HufTeriiig 
for the sins of their king. The Bharu Jat.aka ampljr Uluetnttes it (no. 
2i3)< For the »ins of the king, tlie whole realm of Bhnnt peiiahed, 
and the idea ia very clearly expreseed in the following paewige and 
the verse attached to the Manicora JSrtaka (e. g. **sacc hi 
ndhaniinieo hoti devo aksle vaasnti, kSlc no vassati chUtaka- 
bhayani rogabhayam satthal>hyan ti imam fmi bbayani upagatan 
eva hqntiti, etc; the some ocetirs in the Kelisila Jat. no 2052). While 
a bad king ia denounced, it was believed by the people that the 
righteous king was the representative of the gods and the sight of 
such a king caused religious merit. (Data. no. W). The 
Mahasvapim Jfttaka {no,77) also connects royal unrightcouHness 
with the decay of the people.* 

Again, mUeoticeptionB remain in regard to the political teach- 
ingB of Bndddism. Many scholars believe Buddhism to have been 
Hsaociated with the pluralistic political discipUno. At first sight, the 
SaAgha organisation leads men to incline to this view. But, a carO' 
fill examination shows tliat this m merely an outcome of the aaso- 
ciation of Buddhiani with the non'inoiiarcbical triWM of the Eastern 
borderland, and that their cepublicanbrn was but »-heritage of the 
past, The Buddha's sympathies were indeed for the system in 
which he was bom and bred, as is illustrated by his determination 
to prevent the murderous designs of Viriidhava against his kinsmen, 

•Dr. Obovnl • dMbhd|r Mslwr plvw tn Hojdhbitin ptrUUctl »pKqI«U«) «nil 

■ItrlbBlim the fnmmlaUiin nf tk* 8«UI Caillmel thwrr tn BuddJiiit tUAnllltl. ErtJslUt’. 
IhU rinw ii thr mitromr n< » b#1iaf tlikt til* C^npn nniiT Ihpti Hir KfwVt tradllkni. But, Ibif 
fluppoMtinn li without hit The Brihmidloftl tlworie* bi thr Eplf «S..* 

1 tsniLinuity of deTrinjHrtBitt *nd ih( j!«rnf qf iha two i|p.«ri« nt • nut* «! lutw* wmort 
liWBHClTiwwtllt two old VtiliP trwditinni, Til* tnith iP tJ»t ■’ *li' •™«ll «pfco]»tl4*». 

.mull t theory nhnnl the nrlillD of gorrmnirttt hul Jfoined (ftwind loni ■in. but tbh FluilrlhLrt 
•ulltiir twi«t*d 1* to bit n*n ulfAlitJi^ *nd roniHsctnit it vilh tkir ^fahiiklDBete. 
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hnt, this not show « political idehl, hut fcfi]ij,|^ of humatiifi- 
HntJ a natural Kyuipathj' for the tradition of the [mt. 

Later on, as Biulilhisiii grew ijifejj « great religious ajrsteiii, W 
sj-atem of orguniMtioa e»nie to iji* tiiodellod more and mote on the 
EmpiTC whieh was growing so fa.,t. The Safiglm itself was conceived 
fl? n ^at Dhannn Empire. The Bud<ilm was its t'akiavartm. the 
Agrnsravakas banputta uinl 31oggalH.ynna were turned into the 
f-)tuirmft-aenap).tj and AmStyu rcaectively, Aiianda was conceived 
ajs the Dharnut-hhapdfigarika ami so on. The Dhurma idea, an 
enunciated by the TathSgi^lji acted on ihe univeranJ political idea of 
the Empire and the latter reacted on it. The offspring of these two 
ligcnts was the Imperialistic Dhanua ideul of the limpcrot ASoha. 
The above summary of the pcditkal and ethical speculutiona of 
aucients shows u peculiar line of development, and tliia ahotdd 
he taken into consnlerution when we try to compare the political 
thought of the Indian with that of mediueval or ancient Eupropc. 

Uie political thought of Europe was cvolveiJ out of tht 
synthesis of tJie onginal iilcjis inherited from the Graeco-Romani 
will, those cosmic ideas inherent in the Hebraic teachings which 
came to EuHJpe with the preaching of christiniilly. 

hnrit in the Dark Ages* the ideal of pluralistii; <lisciplinc in tht 
city-state evolved by Hellenic political genius, or that of popular 
government Imaed on the esistence of rights ami obligations on the 
part of the ruler and ruled, os conceived hy the formulators of Jm 
7taltimh\ went down Iwfore the conception Of the omnipotent autho¬ 
rity of the deilied Imperator of Rome. With the establUhment of the 
feudalistier/jimeatidtheennnciarion of the aslvutioii of mankind 
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the time being, the Divine Hight '* waa non cxiatent and 
popular bodies contlnuotl to exercise their functions wMlc turbulent 
nobles repudiated the clsini of luouarcUn to iilleginncG. In couiho 
of the struggle between tbe Papacy outl tlie Bmpite, philosopheis 
iin^ divines like Thomaw Aiiuinas fell back on the traditions of 
Roman law and funnulated the ides of Natural Law being the baais 
of civil society. At the same time, flevout churclimen struggled 
to prove the excellence of papal sutbority, while the fidiierenbj 
of the Empire omphaaiBod the divine sauotioii associated with the 
Empire. 

Gradually, politici) was freed frt»m the influence of religion and 
with Boflin and MachiavelU, the modem theory of the poUtical 
sovereignty of the state and its concept from the secular stanJ- 
point came to be foniudated. About the same time, nnotliei set of 
thinkere, advocating regal irresponsibility, harped on the divine 
right of kings, now freed from Papol authority dirough the Re¬ 
formation. Partly with the opjioaition of ortlnaloK churchmen and 
partly with the theocratic idealism of the C^alviniata. these extreme 
theorists of divine right were attacked hy man like Languet, 
Buchanan, Bellanuine and Mariana, who all altribiited the rise of 
regal authority to the people’s will and a mutual pact. In the next 
generation of political thinkers, we find a conflict between this 
divine right vested in Iringa (through patriarc-hal aucc^ion from 
Adam) and the theory of popular election of kings justifying 
tyrannicide when kinfs ruled unrighteously. In course of 
this conflict, when despotic regal authority came into clash 
with the interests and uspiratioiw of the people, a numbor 
of thinkers propounded the origin of society in a contract 
between the ruler and the ruled. Hobbes who foUowed 
Hooker regarded the state of nature m one of war. This 
41 
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state of war neccwitat**! tlw lavitif; down of conventions 
amongHt. the peoi»lft and the establishment of a cotiunon superior 
who wae to exenn«e authority, though he waa no party to a binding 

contract u-ith the peirple. Authority once vested in the king 
indivisible and perpetual imleiis his conduct led to ansrcliy which 
alone jufitified revolution on the part of the subjects for llieir 

self-preservation- 

iTinuenccd by circunistances, Hobbes showed a preference for 
monarchy and its authority. Hiis succeaeor Locke, on the 
contraryt portrayed a state of tiature whkh was an ideal 
condition of equality and freedom in which men were governed 
by the natural law of reason. But, ns this was full of fears 

and dangers,” men miounccd, according to Locke, natural liberty 
in favour of eivU liberty. Gradually, a legislative authority waa 
erected and the best men were oleetwl to ruleiship. Thus, 
according to him, the legislative power t>f sovereigns was a 
fiduciary power for certain ends and was liable to reinrival in cose 
of ife arbitrary exercise. These t heorics held ground fov ^ a time 
and under their influence many publiebtiS of Europe cried 'l»nck to 
nature,” The Encyrl*nwdists like Mrmtesquieu. however, advocated 
IV moderate constitutional reffime. But as rircumstances never 
iM^mc favourable for reform, it waa reserved for Rouseeau 
with his idealistic and deductive method to reformulate the 
^Cantmt aociai^ with a view to prove the entire dependence of regal 
authority upon popular choice and the real rule of the people. 

The history of Hindu political speculation, similarly, shows a 
condict and ultimate synthesis of several currents and counter- 
eunents of ideas. The difierent, angles of vision 
of the thinkers who looked at these problems from 
the ethical or the sacenlotal point of view, have iMsen di5cu.a9ed and 
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we have aiiintiiarlEe<;l the differiiut theoTies arlshifi; out of their 
peculiar ways of viewing the probleuis. In the isarlier of 

hidiHii a|ieciilatio]i, this sueerodotal InilueMCe was very great aiul 
politicH vim iiilinmtely connected with resiiigiuii, (aa we have 
seen in uumiecLtun with the idea® contained in the Bnihjiiai]iae), 
Gradually, as the horizon cleared, the ethlcjil and aueial needs 
of man elnhucd greater attention and there catne a tendency 
Ui look to thcBc prohlcma indopeiulently. Thia took place 
in the aanie age which saw tlie luetaphyaical speculations 
relating to the univecjial phenomena, and the same amount of abs¬ 
traction was directed towards the hoIiiGou of socio-ethical prebleme. 
'Hie influence of these is found in tJie sjaieulationa about the origin 
of si}ver«jgnty, the need of a king utul the eoueept of a 'state of 
nature’, which existed prior to theesfahlishiiientof regal authority, 
Tliese, show’ indeed, a parallelisiii ol cleveloiHuent so far as India 
and MeiUaeval hhirope arc coiicente<i. 

On many points, we have little of esHential dilierenees. The 
Indian thinkers grappled with the same problems and anticipated 
the solution which medieval theorists atteuipted centuries latci. 
The speoulatious al>out the necessity of a common snperioi led 
them to postulate a State of Xature. The concept of a ‘state of 
nature’ has bad its parallel in Kiitope, for, as we know, Hobbes, 
Locke and Rousseau all made it the haais cjf their political theories. 
As the conceptions of Hobbes nmterially dificred from thoee 
of Locke, ever so tiie twt» luilian concepts regarding this 
'natural couilition' difTi?red from each other. Hobbes* theory' of 
a state of nature is alnni&t the aame as we And in the iiTth chapter 
of the Sonti-parva, which regards the condition of man in a 
natural state, as one of war. The Lhertry of Locke is nearly similar 
to that of the propouuders of the l>harma ideal. In Ch. 59, agsin, 
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in forniiJlHti.ng the ixnportflncc of Da^ula as the biwiift of state, Hindu 
thinkeiB anticipated many of their bretliem of the modem agp. 

While we find a clear paralleliBni, there is enough room for 
noting diSemws in the line of thought between Indian thuikerB 
and those of the Weat. In most ohaptem relating to the nrigiii and 
eraroise of sovereign authority, we find ludian thinkcis interposing 
the agency of the ^ii^^no mler», showing thereby the close depend¬ 
ence of politiml ideas on those relating to the miiversal synteni. This 
peculiarity is clearly noticeable as well as fJie fact that religion 
tind the peculiar Ciwniic ideas made a deeper influence in India 
so far as the ethlc;il ideas were concerned. Life with the Indian was 
not an end in itself but it was a iiicrc phase in a greater exis¬ 
tence. Its plensurea and paini^ were the after-effects of in 

pievioufi births,and its f«tui«, too, was determined by the gic^ or evil 
done m its duration. Tims, the influence of the philo»>phical ideas 
of rebirth and Karma widened the ethical outlook of tlie Indian and 
connected it closely with the world unknown The ideas m regard 
to the latter wem different from those that gamed ^oiind in Enrope 
where, only the material aspects of the present existence was token 
int(» consideration. Then, again, the divine agents remained 
ever-present in the Indian mind and made the deepest inipre^ion 
in spite of the gnorth of a higher philosophy which directed itself 
towaftls the conception of the absolute. While these gave a 
peculiar turn to Indian political Rpeeulation, diversity in social 
evolution gave rise to certain priticiples which liave exercised 

their influence even to this day. 

First of all, the Indian lielicvcd in a social existence 
which depended for its smooth working on the harmonious 
co-operi»tion of sectiona, mutunlly inter-dependent, but not 
flujoyiDg tlie same and equal social Btatus. The caatea 
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whkii cQtu posed the social structure were but parts of the 
same organisatioU: though their functions and status were not 

&fli.]DipoiUDtpr[n- Equality in social mattera never 

oifim ueii^iyiJig iiteki. bocamo tbc Wcal with Indian thinkers and 

poUtJe*! wlntion » - t i 

they never emphasised the attauunent of this 
iduaU 'I’hia was partly due to the fact that a composite 
society grew oat of a Hocial federatiou of mcee and tribes 
whose ethnic divergences and cultural dilTeiences made unification 
impossible. SueJj a type of mKrial existence W-caiite popuUir in vicvii’ 
of the fact lliHt it ensured the socio'economic cooperation of 
eectioria atid avoided at the same time the race-war which 
would liave been the (jeceaaary consequences of a hankering 
alter a homogenous social structure, llic Indian mind never 
yearned after equality but delighted in diversities. Caste has had 
undoubtedly its defects, but, its leading beueficial features have 
been ignored by western thinkers. A detailed discusaion on 
this head will be out of place here, but, auybow it is easy to 
understand that in India equality never liecame a political necessity, 
The Indian conceived certain rights comuiou to all including the 
members of the most degraded sections but believed at tlie same 
time in diversities of evolution through higher intelligence or effort. 
The right to exist, to have family or property, or a claim to royal 
protection, Ijetonged to the Sudm equally with the Brahmin or 
the prince, but beyond that, there remained scope for diversity of 
progress and advancemeitt. Furthermore, inequality never stood 
in the path of political association or social co-operation and 
the diversities of social condition or atatua were easily ex* 
plained through the theories of Karma and rebirth. Hence. 
A strife Ilf classfsf was eliminated and the composite federated 
Bocial structure continued to be lauded. 
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Secondly, such a social concept was not without influence on 
the aim and scope of political life, as well as the organisation of 
the poUtical machinery. A society composed of diverse ethnic 
elements required for its normal working a strong executive 
authority and a set of fundamental principles to guide the 
actions of the ruler. As such, regal authority was erected on 
a stronger basis and monarchy became the ideal of Hindu political 
philosophers. But. at the same time, the holder of the regal 
office was subjected to the fundamental laws of the disciplinary 
canon, both political and social. The scope of popular activity in 
matters of legislation was also narrowed down. Laws were allowed 
to evolve gradually and their interpretation was vested not 
in the multitude but in the wise exponents of real social opinion.* 
Within their own folds, communities had the fullest scope for 
democratic social life, and their customs were regarded as valid. 
In social and economic matters too, the representatives of the 
difierent sections had their recognised place. But, the fundamental 
principles guiding social life as a whole were kept out of the 
reach of the multitude. Thus, the internal autonomy of the 
different sections was maintained while revolutionary changes were 
prevented. 

Thirdly, the elevation of the Brahmana to the highest social 
position eliminated the timocratic basis of political superiority 
which we find in Europe from the days of the Solonian democracy 
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to the middle of the last century. In India, wealth never became 
the standard or sole basis of political franchise. 

Finally, the crude political discipline never came to be regarded 
as the summurn bonutn of existence. Man was not a means as in the 
speculations of Europe, but, he was the highest end in himself. 
It was for his self-real'feation that the state was conceived as a 
means to that higher end. The state and its discipline extended 
over the whole of man’s econonyc or material activity, but, beyond 
that, the self-disciplined individual was left to himself to work his 
own salvation. Religion or intellectual advancement never came 
within the scope of political discipline. Elsewhere, we shall discuss 
these points in detail. 


2fote —Before passing on to the next section, we beg to draw the attention of readers to 
a few facts relating to the political speculation of the Epic thinkers. As a rule, they 
view the problems of politics from the standpoint of the rulers. ICet, a careful study of 
the various chapters show that they conceived of certain fundamental rights naturally 
vesting in the people, if we are allowed to use the word right in that sense. 

These were, socially, the right to exist, the right to hold and maintain family, the 
right to own lawfully earned property, and the right to look after his own self-realisation both 
material and spiritual. The right of self-defence was also vested in the individual and as 
such, the murder of an assailant even if he were a prince or a Brahmin was not punishable. 


The king as the head of the state was to ensure these rights and to extend his protection 
to all He was to deal out justice with impartiality to all his subjects. Failure to do this 
made him not only moraUy culpable but he was liable to removal by the people, in whom 
resided the ‘moral right of revolution.* This would appear from the views of the extreme 
champions of popular right like Bamadeva or the author of the Anuttsana passage already 
referred to. The doctrine of tyrannycide held ground in India also, and the views ot 
Indian thinkers may be compared with those of Mariana and others in Europe. 

Regal power was subjected to many limitations, and these checks may be 
follows ; — 

The king was equally subject to the law and was not vested with 
power. , . * 

Ho had no right of arbitary taxation. He was not the owner of 
he impose arbitrary punishments. 

Justice was ensured by the existence of assessors in aU law 
determined the guilt, while the king simply passed senten^ 

In the small democratic states, there was always a strong ] 
of all castee and sections had their laws recognised. Thi 
force, and if we are to believe in the Epic, 
seats in the Regal Council. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 
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